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1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) . 2...) 13330 135.1 149.8 = 146.6r = 145.7" 
PRODUCTION 
ee eT NE, OP SOIR sc cs ks crncwege stew kek de eon bee ebeasenen 2,032 1,933 327 362r 36.5 
Automobiles ....... PEE EN Oe eR Eg ae aR Oe 125,553 34,464 17,261 91,341r 103,527 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $64,660 $65,209 $63,318 $56,626 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).............ccccececccccees 10,819 12,111 13,759 12,878 13,234 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)............ 000 e eee 6,536 7,014 6,785 6,858 6,825 
ee GOe Creer GU. TOU, GE MO acs ksivecccacvececeseeccvccs 1,455 1,501 1,220 1,297r 1,282 
Pe CHU 5: xp 04d cd an online esau abed sean waneneeeaneauieee 247,488 308,845 335,940 336,246 331,401 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 63 56 59 60 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...........ceeeeeeeeeees 47 49 35 37 38 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 136 139 158 145 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).............02ee ee ees or 198 301 308 282 224 
PRICES 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 86.9 94.2 93.6 94.0 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... cece eee eee 90.5 84.4 78.8 75.5 75.2 
eee Oe Ce On OES. 2, caw cwhesedes va svbarerenenhecaswes 19.8¢ 17.6¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 
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ee ey IY GN Oe cn cncaa varus apbeseeeueeuees $36.10 $42.83 $40.83 $43.17 $43.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)........ cece eee ee eee 32.394¢ 26.500¢ 31.125¢ 31.530¢ 32.895¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $2.34 $1.98 $2.01 $1.99 $1.99 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, lb.)............ 34.57¢ 34.76¢ 31.78¢ 31.76¢ 31.73¢ 
ey Se OL URED... bg wade a eusdusewnee woes weak eeebieeeehe deen $1.96 $1.60 $1.94 $1.88 $1.82 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 100)................ 31.64 50.65 57.95 57.01 57.06 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..............06- 3.59% 4.93% 5.14% 5.24% 5.28% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2-2%% 3% % 42% 4%, % 454% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................0e00. tt 60,118 60,206 60,232 60,157 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............++eee08 tt 101,338 103,745 103,387 103,540 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... . tt 31,329 29,903 30,303 30,421 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... tT 34,103 29,054 28,358 28,118 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.................0seeceeeeeeees 26,424 26,275 28,515 29,016 28,403 
1953-55 Year Month Lotest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Average Ago Ago Month 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions)..............eeeeeeeees ee $34.1 $43.1 $47.3 $47.9 
installment credit outstanding (in billions)..............eeeeeeeees rere $24.2 $33.2 $36.4 $37.0 
Manufacturer’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)......... ee $45.2 $49.4 $52.2 $52.0 
Manufacturers, sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............. err $29.8 $26.4 $30.9 $29.3 
Manufacturers’ new orders (seasonally adjusted, in billions)......... RS ee $29.1 $26.1 $30.8 $29.1 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............ er $10.6 $12.1 $12.5 $12.5 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions).............. eee $21.4 $23.9 $25.1 $24.9 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions).........eeseeeeeeeees PEs ovcsssoes $14.5 $16.9 $18.3 $18.1 
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Rubber seals a pressure cooker 
you can drive a truck into 


B.F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


A lift truck is about to go into that 
huge pressure cooker and bring 
out several thousand cement blocks. 
They've ‘‘cooked”’ for 8 hours at nearly 
300 degrees. Trouble was that the heat 
also cooked the rubber gasket that 
seals the door tight. Usually a gasket 
lasted only a couple of days. Replace- 
ment Costs ran pretty high with 8 of 
these autoclaves going full tilt night 
and day. The company was losing 
production time. ‘ 

Convinced that just any rubber 


wouldn't do, they brought their prob- 
lem to B.F.Goodrich. Engineers studied 
the facts, tested various rubber com- 
pounds until they were sure they had 
one with the best possible resistance to 
high heat. Gaskets, made of this special 
= were tried. 

Instead of lasting just a few days, 
B.F.Goodrich rubber gaskets average 
about a month—a ripe old age in this 
kind of service. 

B.F.Goodrich has the technical men 
and equipment to develop and efficiently 


mass-produce all shapes, sizes and 
types of rubber parts. We have helped 
hundreds of companies by developing 
special items to solve specific problems 
These include rubber parts that stand 
oil, heat, chemicals, twisting, stretching 

Of course, not every problem can 
justify extensive research and develop 
ment, but many do. If you're not 
satisfied with the service you are getting 
from a rubber part, and if there’s a fair 
volume involved, we'd welcome the 
chance to work with you. B.F.Goodrich 
Industrial Products Co., Dept. M-723, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 
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KELLOGG ENGINEERING 


BRIDGES 
THE GAP 


BETWEEN PROCESS AND PLANT 


For many firms with promising processing 
ideas, Kellogg engineers have helped develop 
theoretically possible techniques into commer- 
cially successful plants. 

Such was the case recently with a process for 
using natural gas in place of coke blast furnaces 
to get iron from iron ore. Now brought to per- 
fection, and known as the HyL Process, it is 
currently producing 200 tons of sponge iron 
daily at the Fierro Esponja plant in Monterrey, 
Mexico. 

The M. W. Kellogg Company made signifi- 
cant technical contributions both to the HyL 
Process and to the construction of the plant. It 
is now building a second HyL Plant in Mexico 
—with a 500 ton/day capacity. 

As engineers and builders of process plants 
for all basic industries, Kellogg can contribute 
many improvements in processing and con- 
struction techniques. For a description of Kel- 
logg’s integrated and cost-cutting engineering- 
procurement-erection services, write for bro- 
chure, “Planning the New Plant for Profits.” 


THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
711 Third Ave., New York A subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 
Offices of Kellogg subsidiary companies 


are in Toronto, London, Paris, 
Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Buenos Aires 
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READERS REPORT 





Multi-Product Company 


Dear Sir: 

The recent announcement of a 
plan whereby Joy Manufacturing 
Co. would acquire the net assets of 
Western Precipitation Co. [BW 
Sep.12’°59,p183] is definitely a 
move to broaden our product base. 
However, it is not, as suggested by 
your story, our first move away 
from total dependence on our coal 
machinery business. 

Of the $89.5-million net sales of 
the company in 1958, approxi 
mately only 40% came from prod 
ucts manufactured by our Coal 
Machinery Div., and this business 
hit an all-time high in 1957, when 
the percentage was approximately 
the same. The balance of Joy sales 
comes from a wide number of 
products, including a dust collector 
of our own design... . 

This diversification program 
began in 1946 when Joy merged 
with Sullivan Machinery Co 
manufacturers of compressors and 
qruis.. ... 

W. L. WEARLY 
PRESIDENT 
JOY MANUFACTURING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


It’s a Good Old Word 


Dear Sir: 

I found myself re-reading the 
bold-face summary of fourth 
quarter business activity [BW 
Sep.19°59,p19] and wondering 
what it said. Careful perusal of my 
Oxford and Webster dictionaries 
reveals no “shortfall.” 

Do you mean “any slight drop”? 

I realize that each field of en- 
deavor brings specialized termi 
nology into play. I have heard that 
federal government gobbledegook 
uses the term—but—in BUSINESS 
WEEK? 

“Shortfall” was an awful let 
down! 

JOHN B. Moort 
JOHN B. MOORE CORP. 
OPA-LOCKA, FLA. 


¢ Reader Moore need not lose 
faith in BW but perhaps in his 
evesight. Shortfall is defined in 
Webster’s Unabridged as “act or 
amount of falling short.” 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, Y. 
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Lignite and Taconite 


an abundant coal, a plentiful iron ore that 


together may spell a brighter future for us all 


Under vast areas of North Dakota lie billions of tons 
of lignite—representing the nation’s greatest reserve of 
fossil fuel. And in northern Minnesota, connected by Great 
Northern rails with Dakota’s lignite beds, are enormous 
reserves. of taconite. A form of iron ore, taconite requires 
processing in the Midwest before shipment via the Great Lakes 
to the big steel mills in Gary, Pittsburgh and other points. 

To tap these two tremendous national resources Great 
Northern Railway is underwriting extensive research pro- 











Offices in principal cities of U.S. and Canada 





grams designed to find a method of beneficiating taconite 
and of utilizing lignite in the process. 

We have, of course, a large stake in the ultimate success 
of this venture, for our lines serve both the lignite and 
taconite reserves. But of even greater import is the potential 
impact of this industrial research on the economies of these 
two mineral-rich states, and its value to the entire nation. 

Our lignite and taconite research project provides new 
evidence that progress is a Great Northern habit. 


Write: A. ]. Haley, Director, 
Mineral Research and 
Development Depariment, 
Great Northern Railway, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Chicago 
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TALK ABOUT TROUBLE-FREE, HIGH SPEED PACKAGING... 


. 4 


150th of a minute 


is all it takes to wrap 
a cigarette pack in 





Every cigarette manufacturer relies on cellophane for 
packaging. And no wonder! It’s the only low cost film 
that performs at such tremendous speeds on cigarette 
wrapping machines. What’s more, its potential speed 
of 300 packs a minute is available whenever cigarette 
manufacturers want faster packaging. For cellophane 
is rigid and static-free. It feeds and forms perfectly. 
And it seals quickly and securely. But that’s not 
all. Cellophane is unmatched for protecting the 
freshness, flavor and aroma that’s so important 
in keeping cigarettes sold. Avisco cellophane, 
in particular, offers exceptional protection of 


AVISCO CELLOPHANE 











this type because of constant advances in its moisture 
control properties. Also, cellophane is a sparkling, 
transparent showcase that invites people to look and 
buy. Regardless of your product, if it’s packaged (or 
should be packaged) decide on cellophane. We offer a 
complete packaging service to assist you and demon- 
strate how Avisco cellophane, plain or printed, will an- 
swer your requirements better and more 
economically than any other packaging film. 

Phone or write us for an appointment with 

our representative in your area or a selected 

cellophane converter specializing in your field. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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New symbol of a dynamic 














Autolite 
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It marks an expanding universe 
of research, development, production 


symbol is the mark of the accelerate 
1d diversification at Autolite. 


a major supplier to the automotive 
expanding on a wide industria 
nufacturing complex is carrying the 
a 


ie areas of plastics, ceramics, hyd 


yn, metalworking, die casting, ele 
aircraft and missile components, 


rtant fields. 
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AUTOLITE 


For further information on research, development, products, 
production facilities of Autolite’s 23 plants in 18 communitie 
the United States and Canada, write to Autolite, Toledo 1, Ohi 


Autolite brings you NBC “NEWS ON THE HOUR” Monday through Friday. 


Photograph courtesy Mount Palomor Observatory 














A WONDERFUL NEW WORLD 


For 1960 Ford presents not one, but two lines of cars 
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1. THE 1960 FORDS... 
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Finest Fords of a Lifetime . . 


that bring a new world of elegance, comfort and savings to your business ! 


Ww New fine-car elegance, new fine-car luxury at low 
Ford prices! The 1960 Ford is a completely new, com- 
pletely different car—in the Ford tradition of beautifully 
functional proportions combined with distinctive classic 
styling. It has the kind of beauty that will stay young 
longer, and that means higher trade-in value. 


WB new built-for-people comfort! There’s more leg 
room, hip room, and knee room. Windshield posts are 
swept forward—well out of your way when you enter and 
exit. There is up to 31% more glass area all around (all 
safety glass) for greater visibility. Yet, you’re shielded 
from sun glare above. Front seats are foam rubber 
padded, positioned at the perfect posture angle. New 
suspension, front and rear, gives far smoother ride. 


Ww New built-for-keeps body! Thanks to Ford’s unique 
Quality Control program, each and every 1960 Ford is 
built to stay on the job—with the tightest, toughest, most 
durable Ford body ever constructed. And a new wider- 
than-ever frame of thicker-than-ever steel is the most 


+ 


solid Ford foundation yet (25% stronger for 60)! 


WW You save every mile! The Thunderbird 292 and 352 
V-8’s, like the famous Mileage Maker Six, thrive on 
regular gas. A saving of up to $1 on every tankful. You 
go 4,000 miles without changing oil. You can forget wax- 
ing forever. You normally get twice the muffler life from 
Ford’s aluminized mufflers. You get Truck-Size brakes, 
the largest in Ford’s field, for longer brake life. New 
soft-tread tires give better ride, last longer. 


The best for business... 
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| OF FORDS FOR BUSINESS! 


»s ... beautifully proportioned for your fleet needs! 








2. THE Falcon ...THE NEW-SIZE FORD... 
+] ° 4 > . DtE? , ~4 ~ | 
the world’s most experienced new car. . . brings new economy to your business! 
—* Three years and three million miles of research — Your savings start with the price! And no extra cost 
ue and testing went into the development of the new Ford power assists of any kind are needed. Insurance costs are 
1S Falcon. Then, in a final demonstration, Falcons were sent lower. Servicing is quicker, easier, costs considerably less. 
rst out on Experience Run, U.S.A.—over every mile of num- Oil changes are stretched to 4,000 miles. Need for waxing 
re bered Federal Highway. The new Ford Falcon is the most is gone forever. 
rst thoroughly tested, most thoroughly proven new car ever 
introduced. You can depend on its performance—and —<*%Big-car comfort! Big-car ride! Don’t be fooled by 
4 bank on its economy. the Falcon’s handy, parkable new size. Inside, there’s 
52 honest-to-goodness room for 6 big adults and all their 
on luggage. And with Ford’s famous Ball-Joint suspension 
os 7” Up to thirty miles to the gallon on regular gas! —_to iron out the bumps, the Falcon rides the roughest road 
iX- Experience Run drivers gave it the “works” in stop-and- as smooth and solid as cars weighing up to a ton more. 
om go city traffic . . . turnpike cruising—up hills and over o ash 
es, mountains! In traffic and on the highway the Falcon c 
ew proved its economy. FORD DIVISION, Tord Motor’ Compa ny, 
tHe New 60 FORDS 
S eee 
1 
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dictating medium- 
most automatic dic) t 


STEN 


“STENO-SHEET" the most economical, ver- 
satile, and efficient magnetic dictating medium 
ever made! Fold it... bend it...mail it... file it 
...use it over and over and over! A small, 
thin, miraculous sheet of ultra-modern 
: magnetic tracked foil is revolutionizing 
the dictating methods of American business. Known as the 
“STENO-SHEET,” it brings such a tremendous improvement 
over dictating belts, cylinders, discs, that a completely new | 
kind of dictating machine has been invented to bring business- 
men the full enjoyment of its unprecedented benefits... 





























Economy: Designed for handling large volume correspond- 
ence. Can be used economically for a single letter and then 
passed along by itself for separate typing, mailing or filing. 


Easiest mailing and filing: Fits in a regular #10 envelope; 
no other protection required when going through the mails. 
Even bending and folding can’t harm it. Dictation from 
branch offices can be dropped into the mail for foolproof tran- 
scribing in home office. 


Faster, surer, safer dictation: The advanced electronic mir- 
acle of the “STENO-SHEET” makes possible the most obe- 
diently automatic dictating machine ever produced. 





STENOMATIC — Complete with Steno-Sheets and dictating or 
transcribing accessories $279.°° plus F.E.T. 


The automatic dictating machine DedlA 
that solves mass dictating problems | GRUNDIG| 
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STENOMATIC —The world’s most advanced 
dictating machine! Loads itself...Signals when 
it’s ready...Warns you when to stop... Obedi- 
ently unloads itself to prepare for the next 
job! Maintains even work load throughout 
the entire office! STENOMATIC—built t 
take full advantage of the advanced dictating benefits of 
Steno-Sheets—Just press a button on the mike to dictate, stop, 
review, erase —-STENOMATIC does the rest. Loads itself 
automatically. Automatic light tells you when to start dictat- 
ing; automatic buzzer warns you when to stop. Press a button 
and the machine wnloads automatically, ready for your next 
command. Other automatic features: Automatic voice con- 
trol lets you dictate at any distance from the mike... Auto- 
matic phone-adapter lets you switch back and forth at will 
from mike to telephone... Automatic playback button switches 
you between loud mike for conferences and low-volume mike 
on speaker. $40.00 worth of accessories built in at no extra 
cost. 
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1 DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION, 961 , 
J 45-01 Northern Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
| Write for free details and a sample Steno-Sheet. i 
1 (Take it to your DeJUR-Grundig franchised dealers i 
| for free demonstration of this miracle medium. ) | 
i Name i 
I i 
, Company ' 
rl Address i 
i = City Zone State | 
L 
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You CAN’T 
BARGAIN 
WITH SAFETY 
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WICKWIRE ROPES 
FOR 
ALL INDUSTRIES 


Aviation 
Construction 
Elevators 
Fishing 
General Industry 
Logging 
Marine 
Mining 
Petroleum Drilling 
Pipe Laying 
Quarrying 
Water Well Drilling 


For detailed recommendations on 
particular applications, write 
the nearest CFal sales office and 
ask for Catalog WR 722. 
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For safety and performance 
... order CFa&I-WICKWIRE 
“job-designed”’ wire ropes 


The Image of CFal—a giant steelman—stands for the rigid quality- 
controls and testing procedures that are carried out in the production 
of Wickwire Rope. This Image also reflects CF«al’s ability to design a 
specific product to meet a particular need. 


These are the very reasons why-CF«I-Wickwire Ropes are both safe 
—as only a quality wire rope can be—and suitable—because they are 
available in a complete range of wire grades, types, sizes and construc- 
tions, designed to meet each industry’s requirements. 


Avoid the losses—due to injuries and wrecked equipment—that can 
occur when a “bargain” rope fails. Buy a quality wire rope that’s de- 
signed for the job it must do—a CFéI-Wickwire Rope. 





In the West: THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION— Albuquerque * Amarillo * Billings * Boise « Butte + Denver 
Ei Paso * Farmington (N. M.) * Ft. Worth * Houston * Kansas City * Lincoin * Los Angeles * Oakland + Odessa (Tex.) 
Oklahoma City * Phoenix * Portland * Pueblo * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * San Leandro * Seattle * Spokane * Tulsa * Wichita 
In the East: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—B8oston * Buffalo + Chattanooga * Chicago * Detroit + Emlenton (Pa.) 

New Orleans + New York * Philadelphia - 6794-K 
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Ndustry s No.1 Motor Garrier! 
In America’s industrial heartland, where more 
S than four-fifths of our productive capacity is con- 
centrated, Interstate System moves more freight ; NTE RSTATE 
y- than any other motor carrier in the country. We 
yn serve more than 8,000 points in 26 states — with MOTOR FREIGHT 
a special emphasis on less-than-truckload deliveries 
to small towns. The next time you have freight SYST EFM 
fe to move within our authority, give us a call. We 
re can give you the swift, safe, dependable service 
ic- you want — and save you money doing it. You'll Grand Rapids, Michigan 
find us in the Yellow Pages. Mhereenett Orci A fer cony 
< of our new Merchandise Ti me 


Schedule, a complete listing of In- 
terstate’s 260 timed departures off- 
ering exceptional service to many 
small towns. Just address Dept. B. 


MORE THAN A TRUCK LINE... 
A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 





d INTERSTATE Boston, Massachusetts Elmira, New York Kokomo, Indiana Omaha, Nebraska Sidney, Nebraska ° 
Buffalo, New York Erie, Pennsylvania Lancaster, Pennsylvania Peoria, !l'inois Sioux City, lowa 
TERMINALS Carlstadt, New Jersey Evansville, Indiana Lansing, Michigan Philadelphia, Pennsylvania South Bend, Indiana 
Cheyenne, Wyomifg © Flint, Michigan Lincoln, Nebraska Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Springfield, Massachusetts 
Akron, Ohio Chicago, Illinois Fort Wayne, Indiana Louisville, Kentucky Pontiac, Michigan Syracuse, New York 
Albany, New York Cincinnati, Ohio Grand Rapids, Michigan Milwaukee, Wisconsin Port Huron, Michigan Terre Haute, Indiana 
Baltimore, Maryland Cleveland, Ohio Greencastle, Indiana Muncie, Indiana Providence, Rhode Island Toledo, Ohio 
a Battle Creek, Michigan Columbus, Ohio Hartford, Connecticut Muskegon, Michigan Rochester, New York Trenton, New Jersey 
a Bedford, Pennsylvania Dayton, Ohio Indianapolis, Indiana New Haven, Connecticut Saginaw, Michigan Utica, New York 
e Benton Harbor, Michigan Denver, Colorado Jackson, Michigan New York, New York St. Louis, Missouri Washington, D.C. 
(Pa.) Bettendorf, lowa Des Moines, lowa Kalamazoo, Michigan North Platte, Nebraska St. Paul, Minnesota Worcester, Massachusetts 
94-K 





Binghamton, New York 


Detroit, Michigan 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Norwalk, Ohio 


Scottsbluff, Nebraska 


Youngstown, Ohio 





NEW FROM FIRESTONE 











For retreads that hush tire squeal and whine}. 


NEW Firestone FR-S 184 can give you a tre- ‘Firestone builds brand-new stability into new 
mendous boost in sales to the retreading industry! FR-S 184. This amazing new polymer can be 
Now you can sell many quality features your used to compound camelback that’s easier to 
customers look for in premium tires—to give process than any tread rubber ever used before. ‘ 
them an edge on competition. New Firestone FR-S 184 gives your customers f 


co 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 











i 


an outstanding new FR-S polymer for 
 quiet-riding, longer wearing retread rubber 











ine| For retreads that give buyers 15% more mileage 











City Zone_____ State 





> new every advantage—longer wear, whisper quietness, [| 5&4 
, e | | 
an be oro — xtra cost. / ' ,; , 
; I ; any Cue and at no extra cost. And only l Firestone Synthetic Rubber & Latex Company, Akron 1, Ohio | 
ier U0 Firestone has it. For information as to how you 
+ ° ; Z 7 ) * ; } 
before. can use this new and profitable Firestone polymer, | d like to see how malaga FR-S 184 in our own 
et : | rubber for retreading. Please send me more infor- 
tomers fill in and mail the coupon—today! | mation. | 
| | 
| " 
| Name 
| 
. ’ Company 
E/NISH Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio | 
| Address___ 
! 
| 
| 
| 
































BENDIX COMPUTERS HELP KEEP GASOLINE 
QUALITY UP—THE PRICE DOWN 


The motorists of this country burn 
oil and gasoline at a staggering rate. 
Annual consumption of oil is 3.2 
billion barrels, or an average of 800 
gallons for every man, woman and 
child. 

To produce better oil and gasoline 
at the lowest possible cost, Bendix 
G-15 Electronic Computers are oper- 
ating in every phase of the petroleum 
industry . . . exploration, drilling, 
refining and transportation. For 
example, where additional oil is to 
be recovered from an old field, the 
engineering involved may require as 


A thousand diversified products 


many as 300,000 computations. A 
staggering job when done manually, 
but quick work for a G-15. 

Problems that were impossible to 
solve by former methods are now 
entrusted to these machines while 
engineers are relieved for other work. 
Often, in fact, these computers are 
instructed at the end of the day to 
complete involved problems at night 
—having the answers ready in the 
morning. 

Bendix Computers are used where- 
ever speed and accuracy of complex 
mathematical calculations are nec- 





essary. The Highway Program 
depends on their speed and reliabil- 
ity for survey, earthmoving and 
construction data. You find them in 
the machine tool, metalworking, 
textile, optical instrument, marine, 
power, aviation and missile indus- 
tries, solving both engineering and 
data processing problems. These 
proven, low-cost Bendix Computers 
have a money-saving application 
in your business, too. Write our 
Bendix Computer Division, 5630 
Arbor Vitae Street, Los Angeles 
45, California. 


a million practical ideas 


| 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
OCT. 10, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Government action to end crippling strikes came rapidly this week. 


That gave promise of more orderly business planning by mid-month. 
This will become possible with reopening of steel mills and resumption of 
work on the docks along the East Coast and the Gulf. 


The boom will get going again—but with some major differences. 
—O@—.. 


Another inventory boom now seems an absolute certainty. 


This rebuilding would not have been necessary except for the labor 
trouble. But, due to the same labor trouble, it will have disorderly aspects: 
Some buyers will get more than their share, not a few will resort to “gray 
market” deals, and many will go on suffering inventory imbalances. 


Most of the inventory scramble will be in steel. Strikes have not yet 
impaired supplies of other metals (and stocks of some imported raw materials 
have been overbuilt in expectation of troubles on the docks). 


Copper still isn’t causing much trouble even though mining and refining 
are widely curtailed by strikes. 


Many users of steel, organized by the Steelworkers, either are struck or 
working under the threat of strike. Reopening the steel mills without a 
contract won’t insure them against interruptions, for their own contracts 
hinge as usual upon an agreement on a “pattern.” 


Meanwhile, their customers can’t be too sure of deliveries. 


Actually, even during the strike, a good many users have been able to 
get more steel than a lot of people realize. 


The supply has amounted to better than half a million tons a week— 
or fully 20% of pre-strike U.S. output. About 350,000 tons a week has come 
from mills that haven’t been struck; upwards of 100,000 tons a week has 
been coming from imports; warehouses supply the balance. 


And here, inevitably, is an inventory problem that will vex the steel 
mills and their customers: the mills’ own supply of ore. 


Only a few weeks of the ore-shipping season on the Great Lakes now 
remain, even with good luck. Strenuous efforts have been made to increase 
imports, but supply will be nip and tuck before spring. 


Imports will play a part in shaping the 1960 business curve. They’re a 
growing anxiety for many manufacturers in this country. 


For example, you saw U.S. makers of heavy equipment losing a nice 
chunk of business this week at Phoenix Steel’s proposed mill in Burlington, 


N. J. Phoenix announced that a British group will supply equipment for the 
800,000-ton-a-year plant. 


Competition with European machinery manufacturers in third markets 
is not unfamiliar to American companies. This competition involves not only 
price. but also government-guaranteed export credits to help the customer 
with his purchase of European goods. 
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But the Phoenix Steel arrangement introduces a less-familiar wrinkle: 
British-guaranteed financing of a sale in the U.S. market. 


Sales of overseas steel in the U.S. market cannot be expected to go back 
down to their pre-strike level. 


Much of the rise was due to the strike, to be sure. A lot of the steel has 
been at premium price which would normally be uneconomic. 


Yet foreign mills won’t willingly relinquish a market so easily won. 
Europe has had a good bit of overcapacity for some time (and Japan is 
embarking on a major steelmaking expansion which might make itself felt 
in West Coast markets one of these days). 


Electric power will be a quick beneficiary of a resumption of production 
in steel and other struck lines. 


Actually (with the aid of hot weather that kept air-conditioners running 
overtime) the electric industry has done well right along. But, with summer 
gone, gains over a year ago which had been averaging 12% despite the strike 
now are running 4% to 6%. 


Once industrial demand is restored, gains will widen again with a new 
record of 14.8-billion kwh. likely the week before Christmas (against a 
previous weekly high of 14.1-billion in August and last year’s record of 
132-billion just before the holidays). 


Strikes have hit the railroads harder than any other industry. 


The rails have not only lost steel shipments from mill to customer. They 
also lost the haulage of coal that struck mills didn’t need. And then the dock 
strike cut off shipments to and from seaboard. 


But, right about now, the roads normally have their biggest freight 
traffic of the year. Give them back their losses in addition to this seasonal 
bulge and the gains should be fairly spectacular. 


Industry’s modernization and expansion may have been held back to 
some extent by the steel strike. In fact, machine tool makers report a mod- 
erate slide in orders for the second consecutive month. 


However, this generally is blamed on the steel strike, which has made 
delivery dates uncertain. Most suppliers of capital equipment, tool builders 
and others as well, expect to make up the lag. 


Contracts for industrial construction go right on pointing to a rise in 
capital outlays running well into the future. 


Lettings in any single month may be distorted by a few whopping proj- 
ects (or the lack of these in the previous period with which comparisons are 
being made). So September’s gain of 375% in contract lettings tabulated by 
McGraw-Hill’s Engineering News-Record may overstate the case. 


Yet the magazine’s nine-month total for industrial structures, at nearly 


$2.3-billion and a 66% gain over the same period last year, certainly leaves 
little to be desired. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 10, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Verifax Bantam 


Copiers °99°° each 
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Make 5 dry, easy-to-read copies on bond-type paper in 1 minute for 2!4¢ ea 


Here is convenience that pays for itself / 


Having a Kodak Verifax 
Copier in your depart- 
ment increases copying 
savings ... makes things 
easier for you, your 
secretary, everyone! 


You wouldnt think of sending sec- 
retaries out of their departments 
to type letters. So why make 
them travel for office copies? 
With a Verifax Copier close 
at hand, your work—everyone’s 
work—flows so much faster. 
You get copies of letters, reports, 
and other papers without wait- 
ing the dry, easy-to-read, 
long-lasting copies you prefer to 


Yerifax Copyin 





read and are proud to send out. 


And 


so much for you—copies pen, 


a Verifax Copier does 
crayon, as well as pencil and 
typing . . . copies two-sided and 


opaqut originals makes 
copics on bond-type paper, card 


stock, or printed forms (3 or 


j 


more at a time); even makes mas- 


ters for offset duplicators. 


Get the full story of the short 
cuts and savings with this most 
versatile of office copiers. Phone 
your Verifax dealer, listed in 
**Yellow Pages” under duplicat- 
ing or photocopying machines. 


Price shown is manufacturer’s suggested price 


and is subject to change without notice. 


DOES MORE. . . COSTS LESS 
-. » MISSES NOTHING 
















IT PAYS to have Verifax 
Copiers near every desk! 
In many companies, you'll find Verifax Copi: 
here, there, everywhere —their cost soon return 


in “travel time savings,”’ alone: 


46 at Public Service 
Gas & Electric Corpo- 
ration, Newark, N. J. h 
50 at Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corporation, 
Bethpage, N. Y. 


22 Verifax Copiers at 
Ashland Oil & Refining 
Company, Ashland, Ky. 

at AVCO's Advanced 
Research and Develop- 
ment Division, Wilming- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


i 
MAIL COUPON TODAY ~~ > | 
ha Ss = 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY Be* 
Business Photo Methods Division a> -- 


343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Send new free booklet describing Verifax Cop 
and short cuts they make possible. 21-10 


Name 





Position 








Company 


Street 
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State__ 











Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


This tree may help you sell your product in 1989 


Thirty years from now, this seedling —and millions of 
others planted this spring for Packaging Corporation 
of America—-will be made into packages that will 
give your products complete protection . . . extra 
sales appeal. Meanwhile, these trees will provide 
shelter for wildlife, recreation areas for sportsmen 
and play an important part in America’s 


vital conservation of natural resources. 


Long-range planning of timber reserves 

is but one of countless ways in which 
Packaging Corporation of America’s concept 

of Planned Packaging, implemented through 
integrated national facilities produces better 
packaging . . . more sales. Whether your require- 
ments are large or small, regional or national, 


we welcome the opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, IIlinois; Rittman, Ohio 


Cartons + Containers » Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 
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- Pres. Eisenhower, impatient 

with lack of progress in 
steel strike, called both sides to 
White House. After a conference 
with top industry executives .. . 


+ _.. he huddled with USW 
Pres. David McDonald. 
Meantime, it looked as if in the 
long run Congressional action 
to prevent just such negotiating 
stalemates might be a... 








New Threat to Balky Bargainers 


Che long-range result of the crippling 
steel and dock strikes may be a new 
and firmer federal statute for “‘admin- 
istered bargaining” in industries where 
labor disputes dangerously affect the 
public interest. 

Nothing much has been said publicly 

about such a law—yet. Nevertheless, it 
is a real possibility and a threat to estab- 
lished patterns of collective bargaining 
in a number of basic industries. 
* Two Crises—National labor crises in 
steel and in Atlantic and Gulf shipping 
brought up new questions of whether 
the present loose federal regulations on 
bargaining are adequate. In both indus- 
tries, the machinery for handling critical 
disputes failed to prevent stoppages. 

True, dock workers were quickly com- 


pelled to return to jobs under a Taft- 
Hartley injunction after (page 25). 

At midweek, the stcel strike appeared 
to be dragging toward a second use of 
the Taft-Hartley injunction clause, reluc- 
tantly by a “very disappointed”’ Pres. 
Eisenhower. 

e Ups and Downs—Two weeks ago, 
steel bargaining broke off in New York. 
Pres. David J. McDonald of the United 
Steelworkers blamed what he called in- 
dustry’s “farcical filibuster” for his de- 
cision to pack up and go home. Pres. 
Eisenhower then summoned industry 
and union leaders to Washington and 
called on them to resume contract talks. 

Roger Blough, United States Steel 
Corp. chairman, and other top steel 
executives met with McDonald and his 


union aides. They decided to 
contract talks in Pittsburgh 

When bargaining resumed, the 
dustry placed a specific offer of 
tract terms before union negotiat 
Blough later said this was done b« 
the industry “has always tried t 
spond to the President’s appeals.’ 

The offer was an elaboration of what 
the industry had proposed before; man 
agement inserted figures to make it 
previously general terms more specific 
By its calculations, its offer was a two 
vear 15¢ “package” of pension, insu! 
ance, and supplementary unemplo 
ment benefit increases in 1959, with a 
pay increase of 6¢ an hour or more 
(according to job classification) and 
minor concessions in other areas in 
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1960. The industry said such a settle- 
ment would cost it 2% of employment 
costs in 1959 and again next vear—the 


“maximum that can be undertaken 
at this time without resulting in 


an inflationary increase in production 
costs.” 

Ihe fact that a specific offer was on 
the table caused a rise in optimism. It 
was short-lived. The union quickly 
described the proposals as “totally in- 
adequate” and “completely unaccepta- 
ble.”’ 
¢ USW’s Reply—The union took this 
position on two grounds: 

e It insisted on a wage increase 
this vear (none was offered) and more 
money in 1960 without offsetting cuts 
in pension and insurance increases. 

¢ It objected to management’s 
continued stand for ‘‘an_ irreducible 
minimum” of contract changes that 
would tighten local work practices, 
penalize workers for unauthorized 
strikes, and eliminate cost-of-living es- 
calation 

McDonald attacked the industrv offer 

is he had before—as a “minus zero” 
proposal for 1959: He said that steel- 
workers would actually end up with 
less in their pay envelopes, because they 
would have to match a larger emplover 
contribution (24¢) to the steel contribu- 
tory insurance program and would lose 
a potential 2¢-an-hour cost-of-living 
raise next Januarv. 

USW’'s executive board and then its 

171-man wage policv committee, hastily 
convened in Pittsburgh, voted unani- 
mously to reject these terms. When 
angry comments leaked through the 
curtain of silence imposed on the con- 
tract talks, at the request cf the White 
House, the industry replied. The cur- 
tain was torn to shreds. 
e A New Plea—Pres. Eisenhower ex- 
pressed new concern, again urged the 
parties to recognize their public re- 
sponsibilitvy—to negotiate, voluntarily, a 
mutually satisfactory agreement. Once 
more, the parties acceded to the re- 
quest to meet. 

McDonald asked for another “sum- 
mit” meeting with top industry execu- 
tives. Late Tuesday, one was surpris- 
ingly—and auspiciously—announced. For 
hours. rumors of a new and better in- 
dustry offer had been spreading through 
Pittsburgh, Washington, and New 
York. After Blough and McDonald 
shook hands cordially before press and 
television cameramen, reporters on the 
steel strike beat began setting up tele- 
phone lines to flash a possible agree- 
ment. 

Tension mounted higher as a U.S. 
Steel aide carried a large folder to the 
negotiating room—and as the talks in 
the guarded rocm went to 90 minutes. 
The room was at the end of a corridor 
of display rooms, where juvenile cloth- 
ing manufacturers and jobbers were dis- 
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plaving new lines to Pennsylvania and 
Ohio buyers. The distributors watched 
the closed door as hopefully as report- 
ers. Thev had been complaining of a 
“slow” business and of stores “buving 
scared” because of the impact of the 
strike in the area strongly reliant on 
steel money. 

When the door opened, and negotia- 

tors came out, their faces were grim. 
It did not take separate press confer- 
ences to announce that bargaining had 
broken off again. 
e At Midweek—So, at midweek, Mc- 
Donald sent his wage policy committee- 
men back home. He told them—and 
the public—that nothing had occurred 
in resumed negotiations in Pittsburgh 
that would give “any hope of a settle- 
ment.” 

Before the committeemen left, Mc- 
Donald advised them that a Taft-Hart- 
ley injunction appeared inevitable—but 
that it would be fought in “unprece- 
dented” court actions. He gave them 
little hope for a legal victory, though, 
and made clear that if an injunction 
is issued, “we will, of course, obey the 
law.” 

On the record, both the industrv and 

the union oppose Taft-Hartley com- 
pulsion. Because they do—largelv from 
fear of long-term consequences—the 
possibility of a settlement late this 
week could not be completely dis- 
counted even while the President con- 
sidered the timing of an injunction. 
e Readiness—Meanwhile, the industrv 
pressed steps to place its mills and fur- 
naces in readiness for a resumption of 
work within a matter of davs. Non- 
union ore and coal carriers moved to 
loading docks. Supervisory crews began 
preparations for reopening furnaces. 
Mill managers notified contractors that 
work must be completed, on an over- 
time basis if necessary, on machinery 
and other equipment sent out for over- 
haul during the strike. 

Even the industrv’s return to 

operation will be slow and costly. The 
long shutdown has caused damages; 
inspections this week indicated “con- 
siderable repair work” will be required 
in manv furnaces. 
¢ Looking Ahead—The steel strike has 
caused serious damages, of a less tan- 
gible nature, to industry-union rela- 
tions. These damages may take much 
longer to repair—and could have much 
more far-reaching consequences, re- 
gardless of how the strike ends. Steel 
industry spokesmen, however, seem 
more concerned over public reaction— 
more specifically, Congressional reac- 
tion—to the long steel strike and the 
possibility of further troubles. 
« A New Strike?—Some of this con- 
cern could te academic by this week- 
end, if—a very long chance—the in- 
voking of Taft-Hartley proves unneces- 
sary. 


so, 


However, in Pittsburgh, awaiting a 
President’s decision on ‘T-H,_ steel- 
makers wondered what might happen 
if the injunction compelled workers to 
return to jobs but then expired without 
a new contract. 

For some time, the possibility of a 
new strike at the end of the vear has 
been a gnawing worrv. It would mean 
another costly shutdown and eventual 
reopening. But, within the past few 
days, steel executives have begun to 
worry even more over something Labor 
Secv. James P. Mitchell said to the 
AFL-CIO in San Francisco: 

“Let’s assume that the Taft-Hartley 
injunction is invoked; let’s assume 
that no agreement is reached in 80 days; 
let’s assume that there is another strike, 
which is a probabilitv, in this respect I 
think the companies are very short- 
sighted because Congress reconvenes in 
January of next vear. 

“It will be a political Congress on 
the eve of a national convention and it 
will have to take, if the dispute con- 
tinues, some legislative action. Now 
what kind of legislative action can vou 
visualize: Well, vou can visualize legis- 
lative action that would be inimical to 
the best interests of the companies that 
make steel,’’ Mitchell said 
¢ Congressional Scrutiny—Whether or 
not there is a steel strike next Januarv, 
and regardless of the conditions under 
which mills are operating then, Con- 
gress is almost certain to consider 
whether present labor laws are adequate 
to cover bargaining in steel and other 
critical industries. There already have 
been strong complaints on Capitol Hill 
against “nonworking” machinerv and 
“slow-moving” procedures. 

Steel labor and management are on 
the spot particularly because of their 
history of bargaining failures (BW — 
Aug.15’59,p23). This midweek, one 
official in Washington said he wouldn’t 
be surprised to see the dissatisfaction 
with today’s labor law show up in pro- 
posals to remove Taft-Hartlev’s provi- 
sion barring a board of inquiry in a 
national emergency dispute from mak- 
ing recommendations. 

Moreover, he asked, whv should an 

80-day limit be set on an injunction 
in a national emergency dispute when, 
logically, the emergency continues until 
the dispute is settled—not just until a 
rule-of-thumb 80 davs is up? 
e One Accord—The steel negotiations 
—under way since May 5—have very 
few areas of management-labor agree- 
ment. But negotiators agree on this: A 
federal law requiring what would be 
some form of outside determination of 
labor disputes, or permitting indefinite 
legal bars against strikes, would be 
highly undesirable. In time, their 
agreement on this could prove to be 
the key to a settlement on the basic 
issues in their dispute. 
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Longshoremen’s strike hardly 
had time to hurt the economy 
before Eisenhower started Taft- 
Hartley machinery. 


The U.S. economy had hardly had 
time to feel the effects of the strike of 
70,000 longshoremen by midweek, 
when Pres. Eisenhower set the ma- 
chinery of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
motion to end the dock strike. The 
longshoremen—members of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Assn.—walked 
off the job late last week in East and 
Gulf Coast ports. They had been on 
strike five days when Eisenhower set 
up a board of inquiry and directed it to 
report to him on the strike by Oct.*10. 

In that time, few importers or ex- 
porters were hard hit. Those that were 
are importers of perishables and food- 
stuffs. It was to get perishables and 
food moving to coastal cities, Eisen- 
hower said, that he started the Taft- 
Hartley machinery. 
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¢ Paperwork—But in those first five 
days, importers and exporters of most 
other commodities as well as machinery 
and industrial raw materials suffered 
only a heavy volume of paperwork as 
they planned what to do in case of a 
prolonged strike. To most of them, it 
seemed that they would not be tightly 
squeezed unless the strike lasted much 
more than two wecks. 

Some 200 ships were lying idle in 
strike-bound ports when ILA and steve- 
doring company leaders were called to 
Washington by the Administration’s 
board of inquiry. About 100 of those 
ships were tied up at New York City 
wharves, and the New York Shipping 
Assn. estimated that the shipping indus- 
try alone was losing $l-million a day 
because of the strike. It based this esti- 
mate on lost freight revenues, pay for 
idle crews, rental of piers, and spoilage 
of perishables. To make use of the idle 
time, some shipping companies put 
their vessels in drydock for repairs and 
overhaul. 

e Extra Charges—Most exporters and 








IDLE DOCKS, idle ships line New York’s waterfront—just as they did in docks from Maine to Texas—in longshoremen’s strike. 


T-H Takes Sting Out of Dock Strike 


importers in the major ports hardly ha 
a chance by midweek to estimate thei 
losses. But they did run into som 
heavy extra expense with additiona 
storage charges, extended insurance pre 
miums, extra financing. 

Many importers had anticipated th 
strike, some by a month or more. The 
U.S. Customs office in New York 
handled 30% more import application 
in the first half of September this yea 
than in the same time last year. 
¢ Diversions Blocked—l'ew shipowne: 
had diverted their vessels by midweek t 
ports where longshoremen were work 
ing. Non-striking Canadian longshor 
men at Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, and 
Toronto gave warning they would 
handle no “hot” cargo—imports orig 
inally destined for the struck U. S. ports 

Unstruck Great Lakes ports had 
gained little extra business by miidweck, 
even though longshoremen there set up 
no hot cargo rule. 

Administration action, it seemed, had 
come too fast for the strike to get any 
real grip on business. 
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Du Pont's GM Stock Put on Ice 


@ Judge La Buy rules that it can retain ownership 


and pass along voting rights to its own stockholders. 


@ Court view that this and loss of directors would 


prevent any du Pont influence is decisive point. 


@ But judge reserves right to review judgment if tax 


law change passes—and government will appeal to Supreme 


Court which overruled La Buy earlier in case. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
won a major decision last week in its 
10-year long antitrust battle with the 
government: Federal Judge Walter J. 
La Buy in Chicago ruled that du Pont 
need not sell or distribute the 63-mil- 
lion shares of General Motors stock— 
about 23% of GM’s outstanding com- 
mon—which du Pont accumulated since 
1917. 

Judge La Buy said, however, that 
du Pont would have to give up its 
voting rights, passing them through to 
individual du Pont stockholders on a 
pro rata basis—for each share of du 
Pont, a stockholder would vote 1.38 
shares of GM. 

Nevertheless, La Buy ruled that the 
government's proposal to force a com- 
plete divestiture of stock would be 
“unnecessarily harsh and _ punitive,” 
that it would impose an “enormous” 
tax impact on “innocent” stockholders 
of both companies, and that it would 
have a “serious impact” on the stock 
market value of both companies. 

In essence, this is what du Pont— 
and its technical witnesses—have been 
saving aH along, and the ruling was 
hailed by the corporate and financial 
community as an overwhelming setback 
for the government. This was reflected 
in the stock prices of both companies— 
in a sick stock market, both du Pont and 
GM rose several points. One govern- 
ment attorney conceded: “We've pretty 
much lost everything. This is close to 
what du Pont offered before the hear- 
ings began.” 
¢ Not Unexpected—In the face of past 
happenings, the setback was not en- 
tirely unexpected. 

In June, 1957, the Supreme Court 
ruled by a 4-to-2 vote that du Pont’s 
stock ownership could result in a less- 
ening of competition. It ordered Judge 
La Buy, who had originally: found no 
antitrust violation, to come up with an 
equitable solution “to eliminate the 
effects of the stock acquisition.” 

The Justice Dept. insisted full dives- 
titure was the only remedy, but almost 
from the start Judge La Buy’s com- 
ments and questions bore down on the 
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need to avoid penalizing “those who 
mav become the innocent victims of 
this case, the stockholders and benefi- 
ciaries in various trusts and _ institu- 
tions.”” Divestiture—which would have 
forced du Pont stockholders to pay in- 
come taxes at full rates on the GM 
stock they received—didn’t fill that bill, 
the judge ruled. 
¢ Remedial, Not Punitive—In La Buy's 
thinking, reducing du Pont to posses- 
sion of the bare legal title to GM stock 
—stripped of its right to vote and of its 
right to representation on GM’s board— 
would eliminate, once and for all, any 
du Pont influence over the practices and 
policies of GM. This was crucial to his 
judgment that du Pont be allowed to 
retain its GM stock. 

But La Buv also felt that he did have 
a further job to do—remedial, if not 
punitive. That’s why he ordered that 
du Pont sever almost all its ties with 
GM. 

La Buy ruled that: 

e Neither du Pont, nor the two du 
Pont family holding groups, Christiana 
Securities Co. and Delaware Realty & 
Investment Co. (which together own 
about 29% of du Pont common) could 
acquire any additional stock in GM. 

e Christiana and Delaware could 
not vote any of the shares that would 
be “passed through” to them by du 
Pont; in addition, Christiana could not 
vote the 535,500 shares of GM it pres- 
ently owns. 

¢ No officer or director of du Pont, 
Christiana, or Delaware would be per- 
mitted to vote any GM stock; neither 
would thev be allowed to serve as offi- 
cers or directors of GM. 

e Any preferential trade agree- 
ments between du Pont and GM must 
be canceled; any requirements contracts 
—under which GM would purchase a 
specified percentage of its requirements 
of any product from du Pont—also must 
be canceled and none would be per- 
mitted for a period of three years after 
the final judgment is written. (La Buy 
noted that there was no evidence that 
such contracts existed.) 
¢ Loopholes for Review—La Buy, how- 


ever, did leave open two possibilities of 
tougher action against du Pont. He said 
that he will review the judgment if (1) 
his rulings prove inadequate to curb the 
violation, or (2) there should be a 
change in tax policy that would alter 
the tax consequences of a forced dis- 
tribution of du Pont’s GM stock. 

Sen. J. Allen Frear, Jr., (D-Del.) has 
introduced a bill to provide tax relief 
for shareholders receiving stock under 
such forced distributions—by eliminat- 
ing the income tax when the stock is 
received but making it subject to capital 
gains tax when sold. The bill has bogged 
down in Congress, but if it eventually 
passes, both Justice and du Pont might 
petition the court to change its ruling. 
¢ Stakes Too High—There is no doubt 
that Justice will try to upset La Buy’s 
final judgment—which will be signed 
in about two weeks. The stakes—meas- 
ured by the precedent La Buy’s ruling 
would set in other cases—are just too 
high for the antitrusters to accept their 
defeat without an appeal. All along, the 
government's team has been resigned to 
the likelihood that it might take a lick- 
ing from La Buy, and has based its 
hopes of winning—if it could win at all 
—on the Supreme Court. 

The government already has chal- 
lenged La Buv successfully before the 
Supreme Court on his original decision. 
This gives the government attorneys 
some hope the court will see things 
their way again. The same four justices 
who made up the 1957 majoritvy—Bren- 
nan, Warren, Black, and Douglas—are 
still on the bench. Two justices—Clark 
and Harlan—will again take themselves 
out of the case because of previous con- 
nections with it. Even if both the new 
justices—Stewart and Whittaker—vote 
with Justice Frankfurter, the four who 
made up the 1957 majority for the gov- 
ernment would presumably control the 
decision. 
¢ Basis for Appeal—Specifically, there 
are two main grounds on which the gov- 
ernment will base its appeal: 

First, it will claim that if an acquisi- 
tion and holding of stock violates the 
Clayton Act—as the Supreme Court 
held that the du Pont holdings did- 
the only legal remedy is complete di- 
vestment of that stock. 

Second, it will argue that the evidence 
shows the government’s plan of divest 
ment could be handled in such a way 
as to mitigate tax consequences and to 
avoid a crushing impact on market 
values of the companies’ stock. Under 
the government’s plan, 42.3-million 
shares would have been distributed pro 
rata over a 10-year period to holders 
ot du Pont common. The balance of 
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-million shares—allocable to Chris- 
tiana and Delaware—would have been 
sold by a trustee over the same period, 
with these companies betting the cash 
proceeds. 
¢ Argument—On the legal question 
of Clayton Act violation, the govern 
ment will have to argue that La Buy’s 
refusal to order complete divestment of 
GM stock does not make sense. Accord- 
ing to the Justice Dept., La Buy is 
saving that a company can violate the 
Clavton Act provisions on stock acquisi 
tions or mergers, and still retain the 
financial benefits acquired. 

lhe government also does not accept 
La Buy's position that his “pass 
through” program on voting rights, plus 
his other prohibitions, make divestment 
of the stock unnecessary. To the gov- 
ernment an important practical con- 
sideration remains: It holds that du 
Pont simply cannot ignore an invest- 
ment in GM now worth about $3.5- 
billion. Justice attorneys will argue that 
du Pont’s business decisions will inevi- 
tably be made with a view to maintain- 
ing its equity and its income from GM. 


Further, the government feels La Buy 
erred in excluding evidence on the 
future use of plastics in car manu- 
facture. This might have pointed to in- 
creasing trade relations between the two 
companies, it will argue, but La Buy 
excluded it as not material. 
¢ Harder Road—On the second point 
of tax and stock market impact, the 
government mav have more trouble. A 
group of financial experts paraded before 
Judge La Buv last spring, testifying on 
the impact of the government’s plan on 
du Pont stock (BW —Mavy2’59,p82). 
Most of the men schooled in Wall 
Street rather than on the campuses testi- 
fied that the impact would be terrific. 
Justice will be hard-pressed to come up 
with anv new evidence that could sway 
the high court. 

Although an appeal will be forthcom- 
ing, du Pont men feel victory is finally 
in their pocket. Thev fecl they have the 
legal precedent to back up La Buy's 
ruling, and they cannot see the Supreme 
Court calling for complete divestiture 
in the light of the hardships it would 
work on du Pont stockholders. 


What Lunik Ill Is Up To 


It's astounding British and U.S. astronomers by follow- 


ing Soviet-predicted course almost to the minute, but Russians 


are cagey about just what information they expect. 


The Soviet Union's latest moon 
rocket, Lunik IIT, was, at midweek, per- 
forming smoothly and with all the pol- 
ished aplomb of a seasoned space trav- 
eler. Initially, at least Russian scientific 
spokesmen were vague about what in- 
formation they expected to glean from 
the first electronic peek at the moon’s 
dark side. But one major achievement 
was clear. Once again the Russians have 
scored a first in the cosmic space race. 
And the U.S.—explanations and ration- 
alizations notwithstanding—is _ falling 
farther behind than ever in space re- 
search. 

Never backward at showmanship, the 
Russians fired their third lunar rocket 
on Oct. 3, one day before the second 
anniversary of the launching of Sput- 
nik I. Whether or not this timing was 
intentional, it dramatically underscores 
Soviet progress in rocketry and instru- 
mentation. In comparison to Lunik III 
(which carried a 613-lb. payload and 
soared 291,870 miles out into space be- 
fore executing a neat loop and swinging 
back earthward again) Sputnik I was 
small and unsophisticated. Its payload 
was only a little over 184 Ibs.; its guid- 
ance was crude and bulky, its instru- 
mentation simple and unpretentious. 
¢ Equipment—On board the last stage 
of Lunik III, the Russians say they 
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placed most of the conventional moni- 
toring devices, plus temperature regulat- 
ing equipment. Both solar batteries and 
chemical sources for supplving energy 
were included. The entire final stage 
of the Lunik IIT rocket (minus the pav- 
load itself) weighed 3,416.6 Ib. and car- 
ried 344 lb. of its own measuring instru- 
ments and power sources besides those 
in Lunik. 

The purpose of this additional equip- 
ment has not been explained yet by 
the Soviets. But it’s presumed that if 
not now actively transmitting informa- 
tion, the instrumentation may be called 
into use when the high-flying final stage 
(following Lunik III in a slightly differ- 
ent orbit) loops back around the earth 
at the end of next week. 

Despite continued prodding from 
free world scientists, the Soviet gov- 
ernment refused to admit at midweek 
that Lunik III carried camera equip- 
ment to photograph the moon’s hidden 
face. One spokesman for the Moscow 
Planetarium has admitted that “‘in prin- 
ciple it is possible there is a camera on 
Lunik III.” But a Tass spokesman, when 
queried, would neither confirm nor 
deny it. 
¢ Pinpointed—The precision _ with 
which Soviet scientists are able to pre- 
calculate Lunik III’s course continues to 


astound U.S. and British astronomer 
(BW —Sep.19°59,p32). Space and time 
coordinates suggested for use are cabled 
from Russia to astronomers at Jodrell 
Bank in England prior to each dail 
transmission from Lunik II]; and thes 
have been uncannily accurate. On each 
of the first four davs after firing, as Man 
chester University scientists led by D1 
J. G. Davies nudged their giant radio 
telescope into the predicted coordinat 
Lunik III was there. 

At the end of four davs, British scien 
tists calculate the Lunik, then on it 
back loop, was only one degree higher 
in the sky than the course originally 
planned. “This in no wav suggests that 
significant errors have appeared in th 
Russian navigation system,” savs Davic 
“Rather, to be within one degree after 
such a tricky flight represents an am 
ing degree of accuracy.” 

A phase of the operation teasing th 
imaginations of Western scientists is a 
statement credited to official Russian 
scientific sources. ‘The statement: that 
if Lunik III’s planned elliptical orbit 
has been affected to any great deg 
by the moon’s attraction or other unex 
pected factors, an attempt will be mad 
to readjust that orbit so that the “spa 
station” will periodically arrive over th 
unseen side of the moon. 

rhe inference is that the probe cai 
ries some sort of directional control 
rockets, ready for use any time the Sovi- 
ets see fit to fire them. This, like th 
original firing, denotes a degree of 
sophistication and rocket design flexi 
bility far in advance of anything that 
most U.S. government officials ha 
been crediting to the Russians 
¢ Getting the Data—Data units aboat 
the space traveler store information on 
magnetic tape until a signal from 
Russian coordinating computing cente1 
orders transmission. This is done s\ 
tematically over a two-to-four hour px 
riod daily, when Russian ground recei\ 
ing stations are in the best position to 
pick up the radio signals. The purpos« 
is to save battery power for transmission 
over as long a time as possible. 

No one official in Russia is, as yet, 
predicting how long Lunik III will con 
tinue its wide-swinging orbit. If it is 
able to make five or more complete 
turnarounds, however, it again could 
pass close enough to the moon to check 
on its own gravitational-magnetic-radia 
tion readings. Even one complete cit 
cuit would allow it to send back mor 
space information over a bigger range 
of miles than any previous satellite. 

The closest Lunik III will again com 
to the Earth (about 24,840 miles) 
should be on Oct. 18. At that time 
it will be looping back into space 
again. 

Some six weeks later, the U.S. is 
scheduled to try another moon-orbiting 
probe shot. 
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Commodity Prices: One Man's 


Industrial nations profited, during the recession, by “the 
terms of trade.” ‘That is, they were able to buy raw mate- 
rials for their factories at reduced prices. To the extent 
that they were able to maintain the volume of exports 
without passing on too much of the saving in the form of 
price cuts, they bettered their trade balances. 

Obviously, though, the countries producing the raw 
materials suffered. In many cases, these are the “‘underde- 
veloped nations”; frequently, too, they depend on a single 
commodity (or, at best, two) to earn them the foreign 
exchange with which to buy finished manufactures from 
the industrial nations 

lo be sure, many prices have now recovered from reces- 
ion lows. But the hurts haven’t been forgotten. Burma, 
Malaya, and Indonesia, for example, still feel the pinch 
produced by reduced demand for rubber and the crisis that 
almost wrecked the commodity agreement in tin. Chile 
is hardly reconciled to the gyrations in the copper price. 

(hese price-inspired grievances, plus the desire to do 
something about reducing future swings, help account for 
the number of representatives of smaller nations hanging 
round the sessions of the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund last week (BW —Oct.3’59,p23). Anytime 
they got the chance, they argued the need for organizing 
new marketing controls or the strengthening of existing 
commodity agreements. 

Generally speaking, the little fellows made no headway 
with these schemes. Their big brothers had problems 
enough trving to get agreement on the setting up the new 

_ International Development Assn. (though criticized strongly 
by the presumed beneficiaries for the inadequacy of its 
initial capitalization of about $1-billion). 

Meanwhile, the producers’ difficulties in trving to solve 
their own problems were fairly well typified in the new coffee 
igreement which failed to win the cooperation of two 
African producing areas (BW—Oct.3'59,p96). 
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H. R. CULLEN died in 


richest independent oilmen of all, in classic 


1957 as one of 


mold. 

The twin immutables of death and 
taxes are working a drastic change in 
the peerage of U.S. independent oil- 
nen and millionai Che shift came 
sharply into focus last week with the 

ith, at 68, of one of the most fabu 
louslvy wealthy of them all, Sid Williams 


Richardson died on his 
island off Corpus Christi, 
surrounding quite in keeping 


Richardson 
Cl 
wn privat 


I 
lex l 


with the tradition of the Texas oil 
Daron 

lo the world at large, the Texas 
breed of rich man is best known for 


ONSpiIcuous onsumption, ind for an- 


tics such as escorting a prize steer into 
the bridal of a posh hotel. In 
truth, many of the independent oilmen 
lived most decorousl\ 

Beneath the trappings of wealth, the 
irchetypal independent oilman was a 
gambler and an_ individualist blessed 
with an ability, or perhaps only luck, 
that brought success and riches in an 
industry where thousands of other gam- 
blers failed and stayed poor. The few 
at the very top, with fortunes in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, were 
comparable to such earlier-day entre- 
preneurs as the Carnegies and Fricks 
in steel and the Vanderbilts in trans- 
portation. 

hey got fantastically rich, sometimes 
overnight, by finding oil and then sell- 
ing #t to the highest bidder; in their 
heyday, there were no industry conser- 
vation programs, production controls, or 
crippling taxes. 
¢ Favored Few—Richardson was one of 
the four most fantastically successful, 
with assets ranging from $200-million 
to $700-million. One of the others, 


suite 
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SID RICHARDSON, four 
wealthiest oil-line independents, died last 
week in Texas. 


another of 


Death and a Chang 


Hugh Rov Cullen, died in July, 195 
the two surviving are H. L. Hunt and 
Clinton Williams Murchison, both of 
Dallas 

Murchison and Richardson were lift 
long friends, and their combined wealth 
has been reckoned at “at least a billion 
dollars.” (Uhe value of any oil baron’s 
isscts has always been difficult to com- 
pute, because most of his wealth is in 
the ground. The real test is his ability 
to borrow—and these men could borrow 
any amount they wanted. Men such 
as Richardson sometimes loaned money 
to banks.) 

A few other independent oilmen of 
Richardson’s type are still around, with 
lesser but still substantial fortunes. To- 
dav’s independent, however, is likely to 
be a much different sort. He has more 
education, more technical skill, and 
more conventional social polish. He is 
apt to look rather like a banker and 
replace the 10-gallon Stetson with a 
homburg. Like any businessman, he 
goes to banks for financing and worries 
over complex tax regulations. But 
chances are he can’t get nearly so rich 
as a Richardson, for a whole variety of 
reasons. 


|. Men of the Old School 


The original oil giants shared an 
almost fierce individuality. Nearly all 
the independents, even today’s, have a 
keen gambler’s instinct and _ terrific 
drive and self-confidence. Murchison 
was expelled from a Texas college when 
he refused to sign a “no gambling” 
pledge; Hunt reportedly won his first 
oil lease in a poker game. They were 





CLINT MURCHISON survives in ranks of 
richest. 


He and Richardson started as live- 
stock traders. 


ing Industry 


willing to make decisions on hunches— 
or, at best, on information that would 
seem frightening) today’s 
vardsticks 

Hunt got his start as a cotton grower, 


meager by 


Cullen as a cotton trader and real 
estate operator. Murchison and Rich- 
ardson were both livestock _ traders. 


Neither of the latter finished college, 
and the first two didn’t 
enter 

e Fortunes Made and Lost—Richard- 
son launched out as a cattle trader while 
he was still in high school in his native 
Athens, Tex.—birthplace also of Mur- 
chison—and from the beginning he 
showed much of the knack that marked 
his later dealings. In oil, he was first 
a scout and land agent for another pro- 
moter, but he soon went into explora- 
tion full-time on his own. By 1920, he 
and Murchison had made several mil- 
lion dollars apiece. Their profits were 
wiped out the next year, when the 
price of oil dropped to $1 per bbl. 
but by 1929 both were once again 
wealthy. 

Cullen was a contemporary. Rela- 
tively unlettered, he nonetheless dis- 
played remarkable intelligence and fore- 
sight in oil dealings, colleagues recall. 
Another independent who attained vast 
wealth was Mike Benedum. He died at 
the age of 90 in early August and fur- 
ther depleted the ranks of the old-line 
oilmen. 

e $100,000 a Month—A number of 
near-giant independents could count 
their assets in eight digits. There was 
Houston’s Jack W. Frazier, also de- 
ceased, who had an income of around 
$100,000 a month from four consecu- 


men even 
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H. L. HUNT is the other survivor. These 
men, all with little formal education, were 
gamblers at heart. 





MIKE BENEDUM died last summer at 90 
with a wildcatting fortune not far below the 
biggest. 


JAMES A. CHAPMAN, Oklahoma’s rich 





est man and old-school oil operator, has 


passion for anonymity. 


Thin Oil's Multimillionaires 


tive big strikes shortly after getting into 
oil. “Then I spent the next 15  vears 
drilling stinkers,” he used to reminisce. 
In the oil business, a ‘“‘stinker’ is “‘a 
well not good enough to mess with but 
too good to leave.” In that 15 vears 
Frazicr spent all his own money and 
Sl-million belonging to friends, but 
before he died he was able to repay the 
backers and amass another fortune of 
his own. 

The late Lenoir Josey, who made 
millions in oil, was “‘mesmerized by 
gamblers,” according to a Houston 
friend. “He loved the kind of peopl 
he'd find at Las Vegas, Reno, and the 
Hollywood crowd, and it didn’t bother 
him that a lot of his oil monev never 
came back to Texas.” 
¢ Surviving Examples—A few men of 
the same stripe survive, sometimes with 
business tactics modified to suit todav’s 
oil industry. The remaining old-timers 
include R. E. (Bob) Smith of Houston, 
who two years ago turned down $92- 
million for one of his oilfields because, 
he told BUSINESS WEEK, “I don’t need 
$92-million.” 

George Strake has seen his Conroe 
Field reserves, discovered in 1932 at the 
pit of the Depression, produce nearly 
350-million bbl. There are also Jim 
Abercrombie, much of whose fortune 
has gone to advance Texas agriculture; 
Jake Hamon, often called the “‘voice of 
the independents,” and Earl Hankamer, 
who has heavily endowed various re- 
ligious institutions as well as Baylor 
University. 

Oklahoma’s wealthiest man, James 
A. Chapman, is one of this breed. Now 
in his 70s and worth about $75-million, 
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he gives generously—and always anonv- 
mously—to charity. 


ll. Today’s New Independents 


The surviving old-liners are nearly all 
in their 60s or 70s; the new millionaire 
independents in their 40s and early 50s 
are strikingly different men. 

Ihe reasons for the differences lie 
within the oil industrv and the wav it 
has changed. In the words of onc 
oilman, today “there are far more rules 
vou have to follow—and none of them 
is on vour side.” 

lo find oil, vou now have to drill 
much deeper, and it’s consequently 


JOHN MECOM, typical of the new inde- 
pendent, had thorough technical education 


in oil. 


much more expensive to discover a ney 
field—or even a well. Thirty vears ag 
explorers brought in great fields f 
$10,000 or less; now the bill can easil 
be as much as $75,000 just to find out 
what’s at the bottom of a hole. 
¢ Taxes and Allowables—Once a rese1 
has been proved, today’s oilman has t 
abide by production controls. Right 
now ‘Texas allows him to run his wel 
only nine days a month—and he has 1 
guarantee he can sell even that mi 
output. In the old days, a wildcatter 
could let the well go wide-open 
produce as much 10,000 to 25,000 | 
a dav if he dared. 

Present-day taxes, of course, soak u 





; y ‘ ae 


MICHEL HALBOUTY, highly successful 
younger oilman, is known as top salt dome 
geologist. 
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lot of oil profits that the earlier inde- 
pendents could plow right back into ex- 
ploration. ‘The economics of the in- 
dustrv are such that it’s extremely un- 
likely that any one man will ever again 
be able to start with a small grubstake 
and build a fortune of $100-million or 
more. 

Because of these problems, the new 
independent perforce is a man of high 
technical skill in geology and petroleum 
engineering, more often than not 
acquired in college. In addition, he 
must know management and marketing. 
When he needs monev, he borrows 
from banks on the strength of proven 
All in all, he’s a much more 
tvpical businessman than his forebears. 
¢ Who’s Who—One of the biggest of 
these new independents is John Mecom 
of Houston. He has widespread oil 
operations in the U.S. and abroad, 
which he directs with the help of a lot 
of technical schooling. In partnership 
with Sid Richardson & 
Bass, he set a new record bv drilling 
five miles beneath the surface in Lou- 
isiana a couple of years ago. 

Another Houstonian, Michel T. Hal- 
bouty, is a talented applied engineer 
and geologist, the first man to receive 
a master’s degree in petroleum engineer- 
ing at Texas A&M. He scored a spec- 
tacular success by drilling on the flanks 
of the Spindletop salt dome when other 
professionals scoffed. Still willing to 
gamble—on the basis of expert observa- 
tions—he is now pioneering in Alaska 
Ol 

Geologist George P. Mitchell and his 
brother Johnny have expanded from oil 
into natural gas. ‘This week, thev an- 
nounced purchase of the Waterford Oil 
Co.'s properties in Wise County, Texas, 
for $5-million. Eddie Scurlock also 
doesn’t confine himself to oil produc- 
tion; his other activities include pipe- 
line gathering systems operated for 
others. Savs a friend of Scurlock: “He 
is not out for big bundles of money; he 
likes a lot of little chunks.” 

W. O. Bartle switched from account- 
ing into oil, and his outfit, Houston’s 
Brewster-Bartle Drilling Co., has _be- 
come one of the major offshore drilling 
contractors. W. A. Moncrief and his 
son, W. A. Moncrief, Jr., important de- 
pendents in Fort Worth, are other rep- 
resentative samples of the new breed. 
They look and live like bankers. 
¢ Still Venturesome—The daring young 
man type is not entirely extinct, though. 
Joseph I. O'Neill, Jr., for instance, 
arrived in Texas in the late 1940s with, 
according to legend, a grubstake from 
a priest at Notre Dame University, 
where he had just graduated. He and 
a partner ran the stake up to $2-million 
in 18 months. Since then, he has been 
wildcatting on his own—with sufficient 
success to finance a palatial home in 
Midland. 


reserves. 


Richardson's 
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Breaching the Trade Barrier 


@ Nudged by Khrushchev, U. S. officials ponder which 
restrictions to ease, and in what order. 


@ First move might be to let Russia buy items it 


especially wants and sell some goods here. 


@ But it all depends on settling Soviet’s lend-lease 


debt and on continuing thaw in the cold war. 


Nikita Khrushchev this week gave 
Washington a gentle reminder that he 
is interested in doing something con- 
crete to improve U. S.-Soviet relations. 
Soviet Ambassador Mikhail Menshikov 
started negotiating with United Aircraft 
Corp. for three Sikorsky helicopters like 
the ones in which Khrushchev flew 
ibout the Capital with Pres. Eisenhower. 

U.S. officials, however, needed no 
reminding. They already had begun to 
consider the mechanics of dismantling 
some of the barriers to trade with Rus- 
sia erected during 10 vears of cold war. 

Phe process will be complicated, and 
the timetable is uncertain. But it 
already is possible to forecast which 
restrictions are likely to be relaxed and 
in about what order. It goes without 
saving that anv easing of U.S. curbs 
on trade with the U.S.S.R. undoubt- 
edly would extend eventuallv to other 
satellite countries, although not to 
Communist China unless  Peiping 
changes its policies toward the U.S. 
¢ Two Categories—The measures now 
being considered by the Administra- 
tion fall into two broad categories: 

e Moves to make it easier for the 
Soviets to purchase here things that 
thev have showed a particular interest 
in buving. The most important thing 
the Administration could do to facili- 
tate Soviet shopping in the U.S. would 
be to liberalize U.S. strategic controls 
on exports to the Soviet. 

e Moves to make it easier for the 
Russians to sell their goods in the U.S., 
and thereby earn more dollars to buy 
more here. Such moves would involve 
the removal of discrimination against 
Soviet goods. But likelihood of any 
significant policy shift in Washington 
assumes that: 

Khrushchev will settle the U.S.S.R.’s 
outstanding lend-lease debts to the U.S. 
The Administration will insist on this 
as a token of faith. 

Without a settlement, officials doubt 
that Congress would be willing to ease 
East-West trade restrictions. Khrush- 
chev agreed at Camp David to reopen 
the long-stalled debt negotiations, and 
the betting in Washington is that he 
will make concessions for a quick agree- 
ment. But vou can’t be sure. 


U. S.-Soviet political relations will 
continue to improve in the coming 
months, or at least won’t deteriorate. 
If there is no progress at all in the 
coming months on the political issues 
of Berlin and disarmament, Washing- 
ton will stand pat on trade policy. 

Even should all the relaxation of 
restrictions on Soviet trade now being 
considered in Washington go through, 
actual trade would get only a modest 
boost in the foreseeable future. Main 
purpose now is to temper the trade dis- 
crimination against the U.S.S.R. that 
so annovs Khrushchev. This is consid- 
ered a symbolic award of commercial 
respectability to Khrushchev in ex- 
change for better political behavior at 
least as much as any practical stimulus 
to greatly expanded trade. 
¢ Top of the List—Lend-lease negotia- 
tions are expected to be resumed within 
a month or two. When they were sus- 
pended in 1951, the U.S. had scaled 
down its claims from around $2.5-billion 
to $800-million—mostly for merchant 
ships and consumer goods left in Russia 
at the end of the war. Washmgton of 
fered to accept payment in 30 annual 
installments at 2% interest. Moscow 
was willing to pay only $300-million 
over 50 vears at 2%. 

A deal—if one is made—probablh 
would roughly split the difference, call 
say, for repayment of $550-million ove: 
40 vears at 2%. 
¢ Easing Controls—Once _lend-leas« 
debts are out of the way, Washington 
will be ready to move on a number of 
fronts to put U.S.-Soviet trading on a 
more normal basis. 

Although controls cover only about 
10% of the items that the U.S. sells 
abroad, many of the things that the 
Russians apparently want most are in 
cluded—such things as pumps and com- 
pressors, modern mining equipment, 
construction equipment, hoisting and 
transporting equipment, advanced roll- 
ing equipment, specialized chemicals 
and chemical equipment. Washington 
also has been reluctant to export com- 
plete modern plants and the technology 
that goes with them. 

Washington will move slowly. Off- 
cials still think that the Soviets would 
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Unique barge moves lubricants up- 
river in bulk for canning at Sinclair's 
new Birmingport, Ala., plant. Deck 
warehouse holds packaged products 
for deliveries en route. 





Cleopatra Would Love Sinclair 


For the fabulous Egyptian queen, only the 
rarest of barges served for sailing the river Nile. 
“The poop was beaten gold . . . the oars were 
silver,” Shakespeare tells us. 

As a connoisseur of the finest in river carriers, 
Cleopatra would be intrigued by this unique 
barge developed by Sinclair. Not precious metals, 
but a wealth of new ideas went into it. Designed 
by Sinclair Refining Company engineers, it is the 
first ever built to carry many grades of finished 
lubricating oils in bulk. A special “double skin” 
insures against contamination, a danger that dis- 
couraged such barging before. 

Used to move lubricants from refinery to a 
regional packaging plant, the new barge affords 


substantial economies in distribution to growing 
Sinclair markets. It demonstrates concretely the 
Company's leadership in pioneering new and 
more efficient operating techniques. 








A Great Name in Oj/ 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 











benefit economically and militarily if 
they could freely import the latest U.S. 
machinery and knowhow; and Washing- 
ton isn’t anxious to give Moscow any 
extra help until there are solid signs of 
political progress. 

¢ Export Licenses—The first change 
will show up on specific applications 
for export licenses—in progressively 
more liberal rulings by the Commerce 
Dept. For example, it’s a good bet that 
if the thaw in trade policy progresses, 
the Commerce Dept. will permit ex- 
ports of large steel pipe which were 
banned earlier this vear. The fact that 
Frederick H. Mueller, new Secretary of 
Commerce, seems to take a more liberal 
ittitude toward East-West trade than 
his predecessor, Lewis Strauss, should 
help. 

At a later date, if relations continue 
to improve, it is likely that the control 
lists themselves will be pared down grad- 
ually—both the U.S. national lists and 
the international control lists. 
¢ Safeguard—One thing under con- 
sideration is an attempt to include in 
in eventual trade agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. safeguards to such matters as 
patent rights, copyrights, licensing of 
production process, commercial repre- 
sentation, etc. These would be designed 
to make it safer and easier for U.S. 
firms to do business with the Russians. 

"here are knotty problems involved 
here, arising from the fact that the 
Sqviets do not recognize private prop- 
erty rights. So far, the Soviet leaders 
have not indicated much interest in 
government agreements on such matters. 
Khrushchev himself, during his stay in 
Washington, stated flatly that such 
questions should be negotiated directly 
with private U.S. companies. 

U.S. officials think that eventually 
they may persuade the Russians that 
across-the-board safeguards incorporated 
in an official agreement would encour- 
age U.S. businessmen to sell in Russia. 
Wholesale piracy of U.S. designs in the 
past has made many Americans wary 
of selling their modern equipment to 
the U.S.S.R. 
¢ U.S. Dollars for Soviet—The Admin- 
istration also is contemplating a number 
of moves that would make it easier for 
the Soviet Union to get the dollars it 
would need to pay for increased imports 
from the U.S. 

One is lifting the postwar embargo 
on imports of Soviet crabmeat. This 
was imposed by the Treasury Dept. 
under Sect. 307 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, which prohibits imports of goods 
made with forced labor. Treasury be- 
lieved that Soviet crabmeat was being 
prepared by Japanese prisoners of war, 
but officials doubt that this is still the 
case. A decision could come before any 
moves are taken on other matters, as a 
token of U.S. sincerity. But this would 
have little economic importance, since 
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crabmeat never was a big item in Soviet 
exports to the U.S. 

¢ Fur Embargo—Much more far-reach- 
ing would be a request to Congress to 
repeal or amend the Johnson Act of 
1934 and the statutory embargo on im- 
ports of some types of Russian furs. 
This is under consideration. 

The Johnson Act prohibits the exten- 
sion of private long-term credit to any 
national that is in default on its debts 
to the U.S. government. The U.S.S.R. 
has refused to acknowledge debts to the 
U.S. incurred by Kerensky’s provisional 
government. These total $584-million 
in principal and interest. 

A change in the Johnson Act would 
make it legally possible for the U.S.S.R. 
to obtain private loans of five vears or 
more to help finance purchases of capi- 
tal goods in the U.S. At present, only 
90-day commercial loans can be made 
to the Soviet Union. How much long- 
term private credit would be forthcom- 
ing if the Johnson Act were changed is 
anybody’s guess. 

The embargo on seven types of Rus- 
sian furs was tacked onto the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 as 
a rider. The Administration opposed 
this at the time on the grounds that it 
was discriminatory and _ protectionist. 
Removal of the embargo could be the 
most important single boost to Soviet 
exports. ‘Traditionally, furs have been 
the Soviet’s largest export to the U.S. 
Imports dropped from $41-million in 
1947 to about $5-million in recent years, 
primarily as a result of the embargo. 
¢ Favored Nation Treatment—The Ad- 
ministration also is considering asking 


Congress to amend the Trade Agree- 
ments Act to let the President negotiate 
a trade agreement with the Soviet Union 
that would provide for most favored 
nation treatment for specified imports. 
In the 1951 Trade Act, Congress for- 
bade the Administration to extend to 
the Soviet Union any tariff or other con- 
cession negotiated with other countries 
This means that many imports from the 
Soviet Union pay a higher duty than 
those from other countries. 

This could be important to Moscow 
for several products, notably manganese 
and to a lesser extent, furs. Without 
most favored nation treatment, the duty 
on Soviet manganese, is about $15 per 
ton higher than manganese from other 
countries. Undressed furs, the big 
potential trade item, come in duty free; 
but Soviet dressed furs would face 
tariffs two or three times higher than 
others in the absence of most-favored- 
nation treatment. 
¢ Soviet-Type Pact—The sort of trade 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. that the 
Administration has in mind if it gets 
the green light from Congress would 
not be the standard reciprocal trade 
agreement under which our trade with 
most countries is conducted. Rather, 
it would resemble the tight bilateral 
agreements that the Soviet Union favors 
in its international trade dealings. Each 
country would agree to purchase—o1 
rather, not to impede the purchase of- 
specified types of commodities up to 
certain limits. On the U.S. side, that 
would mean assuring the Soviets that 
export licenses would be made available 
for the agreed commodities. 





Foreign Iron Ore Arrives 


Heavy buying of foreign iron ore by 
the steel industry has forced the Read- 
ing RR to use the right-of-way along- 
side its tracks in Philadelphia as storage 
space (picture). The Reading already 
has filled the storage capacity at its big 
ore dock in Philadelphia. The steel 
companies have been buying the foreign 


by the Heap 


ore as insurance against the possibility 
that the Great Lakes may be frozen 
over by the time the steel strike ends, 
cutting them off from domestic ore. 
The Reading’s storage problem has 
eased for the time being, however, since 
this week’s longshoremen’s _ strike 
checked the flow of ore from abroad. 
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‘“‘What’s holding up construction at Plant 3?” 


It happens often. Someone decides that a plant modernization or Illinois and Columbia’s Graduate School of Business, respectivel 
expansion project should be done with in-plant labor . . . and For a free copy, write NECA, Dept. B-10, 610 Ring Building, 
first thing you know, the job’s far behind schedule. Washington 6, D. C. 

Who’s to blame? After all, you can’t expect a plant handyman 
to work as fast (or as well) as the specialist an outside contractor TT VUY Z 
employs. He lacks the experience and know-how. Quite often, he = 
also lacks the specialized tools and equipment. And the supervi- How contracting-out benefits industry 
sion a contractor provides. 

That’s why, when plant modernization or expansion projects 
need to be finished on schedule, more and more companies are 
insisting that plant management call in qualified outside con- 
tractors to do the work. They have the manpower, the equipment © Assures firm job completion schedules; performance 
and the experience to get the job done quickly, efficiently and in and equipment guarantees. 
the most economical way possible. 


® Stabilizes employment by eliminating “‘hire-and-fire” cycles. 


@ Pinpoints job costs. ‘‘Do-it-yourself’’ estimates often inaccurate — 
due to use of unrealistic charges for internal overhead, etc. 


@ No outlays for special equipment or supplies 


NEW MANAGEMENT STUDY. The results of a comprehensive 

survey of contracting-out policies among 74 industrial plants have 

been detailed in a monograph, ‘‘Contracting-out—a Study of Man- 

agement Decision-Making.”’ The study was authored by Professors National Electrical Contractors Association 
Margaret K. Chandler and Leonard R. Sayles, of the University of NE CA 610 Ring Building, Washington 6, D. C. 














In Business 


Falcon Prices Set Below Corvair, 
Well Under Cheapest Full-Sized Ford 


Ford dealers got good news this week as they put their 
new compact Falcon on display: They will be able to 
sell their two-door car initially for about $120 less than 
the cheapest available Corvair, a four-door. After the 
first of the year, when a two-door Corvair will appear, 
Falcon’s price advantage will still be a respectable $60. 

The Falcon will carry a factory list price of $1,746 for 
a two-door and $1,803 for a four-door. Since Ford has 
also cut the cost of delivery, handling, and options, the 
delivered price (tax included) of a heater-equipped Fal- 
con will be about $1,980. But a dealer will be able to 
sell the car for around $1,700 and still make a $100 profit. 

The Falcon costs about $50 more than the cheapest 
Rambler American—which is smaller—$60 less than the 
cheapest Studebaker Lark, and $300 less than the cheap- 
est full-sized Ford. 

Another new entry in the auto market, the Dodge 
Dart, went on sale this week at a price approximately 
$20-$50 above comparable full-sized Chevrolets and 
Fords. Plymouth prices are expected to be about the 
Same, 


Utility Group Tries Again for O.K. 
On $178-Million Snake River Dam 


Pacific Northwest Power Co.—a joint venture of four 
utilities—is making a major new bid for permission to 
build a single $178-million power dam at the Mountain 
Sheep site on the Snake River, downstream from the 
controversial Hell’s Canyon site. The partners in PNA 
are Montana Power Co., Portland General Electric Co., 
Washington Power Co., and Pacific Power & Light Co. 

A revised application for the high (690 ft.) dam has 
been filed with the Federal Power Commission, which is 
expected to schedule hearings early next year. The project 
is certain to be opposed by fish conservationists and 
advocates of federal power. 

The high dam at Mountain Sheep would eventually 
generated up to 2-million kw., impound 3.5-million acre- 
feet of water, and create a 17,200-acre lake by backing up 
the Snake and Imnaha Rivers on the Oregon-Idaho 
border. 


ICC Appeals in Fight to Void 


New Haven’s Stock Repurchase Deal 


The fight to void a $9.8-million stock repurchase agree- 
ment between the New Haven RR and an investment 
banking group headed by A. C. Allyn & Co. (BW— 
Nov.22'58,p38) was carried to the U.S. Court of Appeals 
this week by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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The stock was bought by the Allyn group in 1955 at 
$60 a share on the railroad’s promise to buy it back at $70 
in 1957—later extended to late this year. The stock is now 
selling around $13, making the Allyn holding worth well 
under $2-million. 

The ICC sought to void the agreement last February— 
arguing that the deal in effect constituted the issuing of 
new securities without ICC approval—but was turned 
down by the Federal District Court in New York. This 
ruling is now being appealed. 


General Foods Creates Post of Chairman 


For Mortimer; Marks Is New President 


In a move that surprised the industry—and most com 
pany officials—General Foods Corp. named Pres. Charles 
G. Mortimer to the new post of chairman of the board 
He continues to serve as chief executive officer of General 
Foods, whose sales last vear topped $1-billion. 

Taking Mortimer’s place as president is Wayne C 
Marks, executive vice-president. At the same time, Her 
bert M. Cleaves, C. W. Cook, and John A. Sargent werc 
all made executive vice-presidents. 


Hughes Tool Charges Rival Infringes 
Its Patents on Rock Bit Drills 


Hughes Tool Co., the world’s largest maker of rock 
drilling bits (75-80%), is suing Reed Roller Bit Co., the 
second largest (5-9%), charging infringement of fou 
patents. Both companies are based in Houston. 

In a rather cryptic first petition, Hughes has asked th« 
federal district court to enjoin Reed from infringement 
and to award Hughes what costs “the court may deen 
just.” 

Trade sources believe the suit arises from Reed’s 1955 
introduction of its “Y” (three-cone) rock bit series 
Hughes started this design in 1933 and the basic patent 
expired in 1950. 


Plan to Sell Surplus Natural Rubber 
Pushed by GSA; Britain to Follow Suit 


The General Services Administration is going ahead 
with its announced plan to sell 40,000-50,000 tons of 
natural rubber this year from the estimated 500,000 tons 
by which the present stockpile exceeds strategic needs. 
The sales will be timed to avoid upsetting regular com- 
mercial prices. 

The tonnage sold will cover rubber that the govern- 
ment says would otherwise deteriorate this year. GSA 
will have to get permission from Congress to continue 
its plan of getting rid of 500,000 tons in nine years. 

The British government also is planning to sell 10,000 
tons of natural rubber from its stockpile. The combined 
British and U.S. sales would just about cover the pre- 
dicted excess of demand over supply this year. 
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Headquarters for SPECIFICATION ADHESIVES 


Beauty and Protection 


Modern packaging, wrapping and labeling fre- 
quently call for combinations of foil, film, 
textile, leather, paper or paperboard — fabricated 
with special, dependable adhesives. The aim may 
be simply for finer appearance or for some special 
barrier against heat, cold, moisture or rough 
handling. 


In each case, it is a special problem; an engineered 
selection of materials—and adhesives. And nowhere 
is the value of ARABOL Specification Adhesives 
more clearly demonstrable. At little or no extra 
cost, your adhesives are specification -formulated 
—in terms of the exact materials to be combined 
and the exact methods and working conditions 
under which you will use them. 


For all your adhesives requirements— whether in 
the making of your product or in its packaging, 
wrapping, labeling or shipping—we invite the 
opportunity to submit formulated samples—for 
tests to be made in your own plant—under your 
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FOR LAMINAT. ING all types of flexible materials 


particular working conditions. That is the one kind 
of testing that assures you of satisfactory results. 


Our fourteen plants and warehouses—plus four 
laboratories—are your assurance of service and 
delivery. It is our privilege to serve both large and 
small users. May we send you a booklet suggesting 
23 basic specifications you should consider before 
you next buy adhesives? 





GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS ON ADHESIVES: 
lf you are working to Government Specifications, 
call on our long experience in service to the 
Military and other Government Agencies. 











THE ARABOL mrc. co. 

a nationwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES ® ST. LOUIS * ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON e PORTLAND, Ore. © ITASCA and 
McALLEN, Tex. © CINCINNATI ¢ DENVER « TAMPA * LONDON, Eng. 


74 YEARS OF PIONEERING IN THE MAKING OF ADHESIVES 
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Steel mills... farm tractors 


Torrington makes the right anti-friction bearing 
for every basic need! 


. .» Huge Tapered Roller Bearings to handle severe radial and thrust loads in steel rolling mills. Or thin-section 
Needle Bearings to save space and weight and still provide the highest possible radial capacity. 

Between these two examples lie all kinds of requirements. To meet the broad range of needs, Torrington 
makes every basic type of anti-friction bearings. 

The Torrington Company, with this broad experience to draw on, has collaborated with industry in 
thousands of successful applications. Rely on your Torrington representative for help in developing the right 
anti-friction application for you. The Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn.—and South Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


TAPERED ROLLER * SPHERICAL ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER * NEEDLE + BALL * NEEDLE ROLLERS * THRUST 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Re-examination of the U.S. space program now appears inevitable. 


Russian successes in the area of the moon underscore this prospect. It is 
further shored up by acknowledgement of official U.S. spokesmen that the 
U.S. is one to two years behind, insofar as capabilities for distant space 
probing with comparable equipment are concerned. 


The big concern is that the gap does not seem to be closing. It is 
embarrassing, but hardly news, that Russia is ahead. The Soviets had a 
sizable headstart. But recent events sharpen up the feeling that the relative 
positions of the U.S. and Russia after two years of the space age—it is 
barely 24 months since the Soviets launched Sputnik I—appear to be 
essentially unchapged. 


The question of money will have to be dealt with. 


There will be demands for heavy new spending to “catch up.” You 
can already pick up talk about need for another $2-billion or so—on top 
of today’s estimated $3.5-billion. This is not taken seriously. 


Would a spending answer mean new taxes? Nobody wants a tax increase. 
And there is doubt that large amounts of additional money could be applied 
efficiently. Nevertheless, some important people play conversational ping- 
pong with the idea of a “space tax’”—a temporary sales levy based on a 
patriotic appeal like that attached to World War II’s “victory tax.” This, of 
course, is just in case a new examination actually shows the need for spending 
a lot more money. 


Most attention will be on bureaucracy, military bickering. These are 
facts of life evident in any close look. They explain a sense of uneasiness 
that attributes some large part of the U.S. problem to waste and red tape. 


Here are some pertinent facts: 


There are 101 separate federal bodies involved in either the missile 
or space programs, or both. These are departments, agencies, councils, com- 
mittees, advisory groups, etc. The figure comes from the Library of Con- 
gress’ Legislative Reference Service. 


Space and missile programs are bureaucratically separate. This is by 
deliberate choice, the intent being to emphasize the peaceful, civilian nature 
of U.S. efforts in space. In this context, “missile” means a rocket-launched 
weapon; “space,” a rocket-launched vehicle—such as an earth or moon 
satellite—intended only to gather scientific data. 


But there is indisputable duplication of effort. All the military services 
and the National Aeronautics & Space Administration—the prime “civilian” 
agency for space—have been at work on rockets and on space vehicles as 
well. 


These are the key elements in the picture. 
The civilian space agency, NASA, has control over non-military 


projects—earth satellites, lunar probes, deep space probes, and other 


astronautic projects not directly tied to weaponry. Also, it is overseer 
of the project to develop a 1.5-million-lb. thrust rocket and other giant 
propulsion systems needed to probe “civilian space.” 


Aside from weapons, here is how the military is invelved: 
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The Air Force has charge of developing rockets to lift all military space 
vehicles. In addition, the Air Force is in charge of developing early warn- 
ing and reconnaissance satellites—space vehicles that are not weapons, 
but detective devices. 


The Navy has control of work on a system for navigation by space 
satellites. 


The Army has been assigned the task of developing satellite-borne 
communications systems. 


None of the services is happy. The Air Force wants to become the 
sole military space agent. The Army and Navy resent having to rely on 
the Air Force for a lift when their space vehicles are ready. 


Two suggested remedial courses have been offered. 


Republican Sen. Cooper of Kentucky wants Pres. Eisenhower per- 
sonally to support a real military unification—a single-uniform force. His 
theory is that taxpayers would get more for their dollars not only in space, 
but in all areas where the Pentagon is involved. 


Democratic Sen. Engle of California wants the atomic energy concept 
applied to space. Just as the Atomic Energy Commission develops both 
peaceful and military applications, so would the civilian space agency 
develop rockets for space and all the instrumented vehicles they would 
carry—whether for military or purely scientific purposes. 


The Administration is aware of the problem, but silent at present. 
Eisenhower almost certainly will have a good deal to say on this subject 
in his January State of the Union Message, if not before. 


Eisenhower considers Chicago in December for his big farm speech. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation offers him a forum—its 
big national convention there Dec. 14-16. The convention would give 
Eisenhower a friendly live audience of about 10,000 as a backdrop for 
the speech, which will be carried on nationwide radio and TV hookups. 


Eisenhower’s farm advisers like the idea—especially the time. At mid- 
December, a new session of Congress would be only three weeks distant. 
Also, most members of Congress would be in their home districts, suscepti- 
ble directly to whatever public heat the President could generate for new 
farm legislation in 1960. 


Lower federal price supports for wheat, peanuts, tobacco will be 
the theme of Eisenhower’s speech. He will concentrate on wheat, costliest 
item in the $9-billion federal stock-pile of surplus crops. Wheat farmers 
are now guaranteed $1.81 a bushel, a level high enough to assure over- 
production. Eisenhower wants the guarantee dropped—to about $1.35 for 
a start—and, in the future, related to the reality of a competitive market- 
place. 


Eisenhower counts on city help to overcome rural opposition. Only 
the Farm Bureau Federation of the major farm organizations is friendly 
to the Administration approach. Most Democrats in Congress are hostile, 
too. In effect, Eisenhower will be appealing over the heads of most con- 
gressmen to their constituents. But in 1960, a Presidential year, his chances 


of having his way on this issue are slim indeed. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 10, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Value-packed L GSC. i secretarial chair! 


@ Here is fine quality secretarial seating, at prices only 
Cosco’s mass-production facilities could make possible! 
Adjustability provides correct posture that assures day- 
long working comfort . . . lifts your secretary’s morale 
and output. Adjustments include height and depth of seat; 
and height and angle of backrest. (Model 15-S available 
with spring-action backrest.) All-steel, saddle-shaped seat 
is cushioned with foam rubber. Comfort-contoured back- 
rest padded with resilient Tufllex. 

Give Cosco Seating a free trial . . . discover how this 
and other Cosco Chairs can help your office personnel 
feel better and work better. Call your Cosco dealer now! 
You'll find him listed under Office Furniture in yellow pages 
of phone book . . . or write for full-color catalog. 


HAMILTON COSCO, INC. . Dept. BW-109 + Columbus, Indiana 


\ 4 
. . FOR APPEARANCE, 
COMFORT, WEAR! 





Model 18-TA Model 18-T Model 23-L 
Executive Chair dr. Executive Chair General Chair 
$49.95 ; $44.95 $15.95 
(952.45 in Zone 2 ($47.45 in Zone 2) (317.95 in Zone 2 


Zone 2: Texas and 11 western states. Copyright 1959. 
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VIDENE may be dry-laminated by heat and press 

to metals, wood. paper, ost ibrics and rigid ! 

It offers remarkable ong ed protection agains 
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temperatures—from —40° to 200° F. It may be reverse 
printed in any color, or in any design a camera car 
capture. For example, reverse-printed VIDENE can turn 


low-cost hardboard into rich panels of exotic woods 


Here is new surfacing magic for countless 
processors and manufacturers. Its potential is vast; it 


offers new-profit possibilities for hundreds of fields 


For complete details, write Goodyear, Plastic Film and 
Sheeting Sales Dept. J-8727, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Videne » a Polyester film—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akr 























cleanest of all 
copying methods 
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Only “Thermo-Fax’” Copying Machines do so many jobs...so quickly, so easily, for such low cost! 
Y fe f ; y). 


Here’s the one copying machine that operates entirely by electricity — 
making it the cleanest, the simplest to use. No fussing with spilly chem- 
icals. No time wasted making negatives before getting a copy. 

In just 4 seconds your ‘““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine delivers a 
completely dry copy ready for immediate use. To learn how this fastest, 
simplest and cleanest of all copying methods can speed your work sys- 

Another Exclusive! Copies can be made tems—including billing, accounting, labeling and addressing—call your 


on 7 distinctive colors for color-coding in local dealer Or mail the coupon 
every office and production system. 
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Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


> Dept. DBA-10109, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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Focus on R 


In finale as CAB member, 
Louis J. Hector blasts whole con- 
cept of the 
agency, urges drastic changes. 


administrative 


The federal regulatory agencies—in 
theory independent, in practice subject 
to many conflicting pressures—are in for 
another reappraisal. 

As a major arm of the federal gov- 
ernment, the regulatory agencies have 
a pervasive influence in the affairs of 
the country. Their actions affect the 
development of major industries—among 
them, railroads, airlines, electric power, 
natural gas, radio, telephone, and tel 
vision. They exercise broad powers of 
rule-making, often acting as a legisla 
ture and a court at one and the same 
time. 

The conflicts of this dual function 
have long been a source of comment 
and criticism by politicians, legal pur- 
ists, and the industries which must 
operate under them. 
¢ Stark Judgment—What has drama- 
tized the current controversy over th 
regulatory agencies is one of the starkest 
judgments ever made on the whole con 
cept of the administrative agency. And 
it comes from one of the regulators. 
Louis J. Hector, who recently resigned 
as a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Instead of submitting the standard 
letter of resignation Washington is ac 
customed to, Hector delivered a bomb- 
shell. He filed a 75-page memorandum 
with Pres. Eisenhower, detailing his 
charges against the CAB, the short- 
comings of the regulatory agencies in 
general, and what he thinks ought to 
be done. 
¢ Overnight Bestseller—As soon as the 
news leaked out, ““The Hector Report”’ 
became a Washington bestseller. Mem 
bers of other agencies rushed to obtain 
copies. Presidents of airline, oil, com 
munications, and a host of other com- 
panies—eager to read every word of the 
report—had_ their Washington repre- 
sentatives arranging for reproduction of 
enough copies to circulate among others 
on home office staffs. 

Hector’s charge is direct and basic. 
He says an independent regulatory 
agency “is not competent in these davs 
to regulate a vital national industry in 
the public interest.” 
¢ Drastic Proposal—His solution is just 
as drastic. He would abolish the Con- 
gressionally established regulatory agen- 
cies, and transfer their functions 
Specifically, Hector’s proposal is to: 
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¢ Transfer all policvmaking, plan- 
ning, and administration to an executive 
agency; 


Transfer all judicial duties to 
a new administrative court; 

Transfer the duties of investi- 
gation and prosecution to an existing 
agency, such as the Justice Dept. 

No one in Washington regards Hec- 
tor’s ideas as new, and no one believes 
that Hector’s report inevitably will bring 
about a real shake-up—even of the CAB 

in the near future 

In fact, most members of regulatory 
agencies think that Hector’s treatise 
isn’t worth a tenth of the attention it’s 
getting. Federal Power Commission 
General Counsel Willard Gatchell savs 
bluntly, “It’s for the birds.” 
¢ Attention Getter—But by virtue of 
his inside experience as a member of 
the commission—and the fact that 
fisenhower referred his report to the 
Commerce Dept. for appraisal—Hec- 
tor’s tale of woe commands a great deal 
of attention. 

Ever since the scandals unearthed at 
the Federal Communications Commis 
sion by the House Commerce Com- 
mittee’s “Legislative Oversight’? Com- 
mittee, the regulatory agencies have 
known they were on the spot. 

Also, Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Div. 
has been successful in upsetting deci- 
sions made by regulatory agencies—or 
at least, showing that, from the anti- 
trust point of view, the agencies’ rul- 
ings frequently leave something to be 
desired. 

Most recent victorv: A consent de- 
cree washing out a big TV = station 
swap between Westinghouse and RCA 
which had been approved by the FCC 
BW —Sep.26’59,p27). 


|. The CAB 


Hector, a Florida attornev and Demo- 
crat until Eisenhower named him to 
the CAB in 1957, uses the CAB as ex- 
hibit No. 1. But, though the details 
are limited to CAB, his general judg- 
ments are applied to all the regulatory 
agencies. 

Hector leveled these charges at CAB: 
“It is unable to form clear policy. It is 
unable to make sound and comprehen- 
sive plans. It is unable to administer 
its affairs with vigor and dispatch. As 
a lawver, I have been disturbed at the 
inability of an administrative agencv 

. to give a true judicial hearing to 
parties who come before it in litigated 
cases. . . . The policies and plans of 
the CAB are not coordinated with those 
of other agencics of our government; 





EX-CAB member Louis Hector is sharply 
critical of federal regulatory agencies 
they are not responsive to the g 
policies of the President 

¢ Inherent Difficulties—In short 
Hector, “the problems of the CAB 
not transitory or superficial | 
basic. In my opinion, they are 

the very concept of an independ 
ministrative Commission.” 

The basic complaints are slown 
inefhiciency, and a lack of clear pol 
and planning. Hector cites num 
examples of what he means: 

¢ To formulate a plan for 
air service for North Dakota, Sout 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, an 
Wisconsin, the CAB turned the pro! 
lem over to an examiner. 

It took the examiner—working wit! 
virtually no instructions from the b 
—two vears to hear testimony from 194 
witnesses, and examine over 1,00 
hibits, and come up with a plan. ‘Th 
CAB, after hearing appeals in the ca 
substantially rewrote the recommend 
plan and announced its own plan. ‘Th 
whole process took over three vears 

e The board recently decided t 
investigate the Air Transport Assn 
trade association whose activities would 
violate the antitrust laws were it not 
for a CAB exemption already granted 

The board hotly debated the nee 
for investigation in the first place, with 
some members in favor and som 
strongly opposed. Up to this time, says 
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GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE 





Confidential Reports Ready 
on 2,000 Industrial Sites 


If you've ever had difficulty in 
finding good sources of information 
on industrial sites, here’s important 
news. Today, the New York State 
Department of Commerce can supply 
you with all the facts you need to 
know on more than 2,000 carefully 
selected sites throughout the state. 
This information is detailed, up to 
date and accurate. It is obtainable 
nowhere else. 


Choosing the right site 





N. Y. State plant sites are chosen 
by the Department of Commerce 
after on-the-spot inspections by 
trained industrial geographers and 
industrial real-estate specialists. 
Many of these sites are less than 
an hour by rail or truck from metro- 
politan New York—the world’s big- 
gest and richest market. Others are 
Situated on deep water along the 
Hudson River, the Barge Canal or 
the newly opened St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Still others are close to the 
Thruway, which links New York 
with .bordering states and Canada. 


Free, comprehensive report 





For recommended sites, informa- 
tion is provided on labor availability 
and costs water quality and 
volume ... transportation... state 
and local taxes ... power costs, etc. 
Where buildings exist, you'll get de- 
tails on price and financing .. . 
structural conditions... heating and 
cooling ... electrical installations .. 
and floor load capacity. 

All information is gathered with- 
out divulging your identity and is 
sent to you in strictest confidence. 
There is never any cost or obligation 
for this service. 

To get your free reports on in- 
dustrial sites, labor, transportation, 
water or other subjects, please drop 
me a line (outlining your specific 
needs) at the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce, Room 452, 
112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 
Or telephone ALbany 5-7521. We'll 
also be glad to send you our free 
booklet ‘Industrial Location Serv- 
ices,”” which shows how you can put 
these reports to work. 


K ri 
Keith S. McHugh, Commissioner 


N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce 
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. . . not even inside the airline industry—the one most 
directly involved in CAB’s operations—has there been 
acceptance of Hector’s proposals for change... 


Hector, every point of disagreement on 
the scope of the investigation raised 
by the trade association has been 
brought to the full board for review 
and lengthy discussion at board mect- 
ings, with the battle over merits of the 
investigation refought on every go- 
round. 

e In making its decision in liti- 
gated cases, the board fails to follow 
consistent principles. 

In 1955, the CAB seemingly an- 
nounced a policy that, in selecting trunk 
airline carriers for new route awards, 
strengthening of the weaker trunks 
should override the greater public serv- 
ice potential of the large trunk carriers. 

Yet, says Hector after insisting that 
examiners apply this policy in several 
cases between 1955 and 1957, the CAB 
made a ‘sudden reversal of policy.” 
In 1958 and 1959 it overruled exam- 
iners rulings in three cases to give more 
trunk routes to large carriers instead of 
small carriers on the ground that bigger 
carriers could better service the public. 
e Ghost Writers—Hector also criticizes 
the failure of individual board members 
to write their own rulings. Having a 
staff of opinion-writers write an opin- 
ion that is released weeks after the 
board’s decision is known to the indus- 
try and press, he savs, results in less re- 
spect for the board’s rulings and wishv- 
washy opinions that do not set forth 
clear, understandable policy. 

l'oo often, Hector implies, the board 
fails to investigate a bothersome situa- 
tion because some members think even 
the investigation will harm an industry 
they are charged by law to promote. 

Hector sees a danger that the civil 
aviation industrv will be severely handi- 
capped “by a regulatory system which 
does not work.” 


ll. Reaction 


The White House was impressed 
enough by all this to send the Hector 
report to the Commerce Dept., which 
is preparing a national transportation 
study. And, word was sent along to 
Hector that the President would wel- 
come a second memorandum, enlarging 
on another Hector point—that industry 
generally could do with a lot less regu- 
lation by the federal government 
¢ Cool Reception—However, not even 
inside the airline industrv—the one 
most directly involved in the operations 
of CAB—has there been immediate 
acceptance of Hector’s proposals for 
change. 


(STORY on page 45) 


To be sure, almost everyone agrees 
that all the agencies—and CAB perhaps 
more than some others—could operate 
more efficiently. But not everyone 
agrees that CAB is doing a really sloppy 
job or that the board 1s basically hin- 
dering development of jet age air trans- 
portation. 

In many ways, the airline industry 
is doing well. There is competition on 
routes now. And while this is generally 
accepted to be a good thing, many an 
airline, quite understandably, is not 
thrilled at the idea of having two other 
carriers, for example, flying over routes 
that it previously had exclusively to 
itself. 

On some issues the CAB has been 
out ahead of the industry. Take air 
coach service, for example: It was the 
CAB that forced the unwilling airlines 
into offering air coach service back in 
1949. 
¢ Misplaced Blame?—As for delays in 
deciding cases, the CAB is required by 
law to hold full and fair hearings. If 
invone is to blame for the length of 
hearings, numbers of witnesses, and the 
size of the record in litigated cases, it 
is the parties seeking board action— 
not just the board itself. 

For example, in recent hearings on 
a case involving a new pattern of routes 
between Florida, the Southeast, and 
California, through ‘Texas, Houston 
turned up with almost 30 businessmen 
witnesses to testify as to why new serv- 
ice is needed. Dallas, stirred by com- 
munity pride, then felt moved to offer 
up its batch of businessmen witnesses 
on the same point. When the case 
finally clears the examiner, the airlines 
probably will seek to have congressmen 
from affected areas testify before the 
full CAB on why one or another car- 
rier should get a route 

Is all this wrong? The answer would 
appear to be “no”—but the system ob- 
viously is ineficient and time-consum- 
ing. Yet, the purpose of a public hear- 
ing is to give the interested parties a 
chance to be heard—and it is almost 
impossible for the board to turn anv- 
one down. This same situation is 
equally true, of course, at the other fed- 
eral agencies that issue valuable cer- 
tificates or set rates—FPC, FCC, and 
others. 


lll. Major Changes 


There is no question, however, that 
manv observers share Hector’s view 
that the regulatory agencies are in 
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New Johnrs-Morville (aq 


le heking 


first to withstand 1500 F blast 
from jet ‘“‘braking’”’ mechanism! 


HEN today’s airliners roar in for a 

landing, they depend on a reverse- 
thrust mechanism to act as a “‘brake”’ by 
diverting the searing jet blast as they hit 
the runway. 

Finding a comparatively soft packing 
for this reverse-thrust mechanism—one 
that could repeatedly “‘bounce back” to 
seal effectively after being compressed— 
and being hit by extreme temperatures 
and velocity—was a problem that plagued 
the aircraft industry. 


New Johns-Manville Tadpole Packing 
solved the problem. It is made entirely of 


specially processed wire, knitted metallic 
mesh, refractory fiber, and a core de- 
signed to prevent filtration of gases. 
Today it is standard equipment on the 
new jet airliners. 


This is another example of J-M Pack- 
ing Research at work for American in- 
dustry. Whether you need a packing for 
plant machinery, aircraft, automotive or 
marine equipment . . . Johns-Manville 
can supply the right packing for the job. 
If you would like further information, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 
16, New York. 


Jouns-MANVILLE 








This J-M Tadpole Packing 
does an effective sealing jot 
under light pressures and despite 
temperatures to 1500 F. Itmain 
tains high recovery that assures 
an effective, lasting seal betweer 
light metal parts. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 
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It’s good business to put the skill 
and experience of New York’s 
leading bank to work for you. 


Yes, Chase Manhattan will act as agent 
for the payment of principal and inter- 
est on bonds, debentures or notes issued 
by your corporation. And when provi- 
sion is made to register such issues in 
the names of the holders, the bank is 
equally well prepared to handle this 
detail, too. 

In addition, pe riodic statements for 
record maintenance are furnished by 
experienced specialists who also pré- 
pare and file income tax data required 
by federal and state governments. 

But more than that, few corporations 
find it practical or economical to main- 
tain the trained staffs called for to per- 
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Government 





“If you're concerned about a Paying 
Agent for debt securities why don’t you 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan?” 


form these exacting duties. That’s why 
it makes sense to let the pe opk at Chase 
Manhattan, who devote all their time 
to the related needs of corporate cus- 
tomers, work for you. 

In the interest of efficient, fast and 
economical service, talk to the people 
at Chase Manhattan. 

Whether yours is a proble m of bonds, 
debentures or notes, write: Agency Serv- 
ices, Trust Dept., The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, 40 Wall St., New York-15, or 
phone HA 2-6000. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





. . . the sentiment in Con- 
gress is for less, not more, 
influence from the exec- 
utive branch .. . 


(STORY on page 45) 


trouble. Plagued by complex issues 
that have no easy solution, pressed by 
powerful interests, and often bogged 
down in their own administrative red 
tape, the agencies are not geared to act 
swiftly and rarely do act with much 
assurance 

e Congressional Attitude—The cur 
rent trend in Congressional thinking, 
however, is not toward scrapping the 
lot. House Speaker Sam Rayburn—who 
helped father just about all the existing 
regulatory agencies except the ICC 
started the House Oversight Committec 
investigation in 1957 to find out if the 
agencies are carrving out the laws as 
Congress originally intended them. 

As Hector himself realizes, the senti 
ments of such powerful men as Rayburn 
and the House and Senate investigators 
are for less, not more, influence from the 
executive branch of the government in 
the affairs now assigned to the regula- 
torv. agencies 
¢ Possible Action—Hector’s resignation 
is not dramatic enough—nor is his case 
against the agency approach strong 
enough—to turn this tide in Congress 
In the short run, Congress is far more 
apt to consider (1) a formal code of 
ethics for all of the regulatory agencies 
and (2) wavs to bring the agencies 
closer to Congress than it is to give 
the President more authority in running 
their affairs 

Such new legislation could take the 


shape of allowing the agencies to come 
directly to Congress to make their ap 
propriation requests. This would end 
the gauntlet of Budget Bureau approval 


Or Congress may get around to 
tackling a problem which many obser 


ers believe is basic: An overhaul of the 
vague directives written by Congress 
into many of the basic laws the agencies 


are supposed to apply. Something more 
specific in the way of guidance than 
merely “‘to promote the public interest,” 
to use an exaggeration would go a long 
way to alleviate many of the policymak- 
ing problems the agencies are now fac 
ing. 
e Similar Recommendations—Hector’s 
own proposals are not really new at all 
There have been various other groups 
the Hoover Commission in 1956 and 
the American Bar Assn. in 1957—that 
urged adoption of an administrative 
court to handle judicial functions of 
the regulatory agencies. None of thesc 
ever inspired warm reception from 
Congress. 

In testimony on such a_ proposal 
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Aluminum Honeycomb Ceiling 
brings tranquility and shadow-free light to Lockheed Office 


ALCOA does not make foil honey- 
comb, but we will be happy to sehd 
names of manufacturers who do. Our 
product is aluminum foil, the versa- 
tile material that forms, twists, colors, 
combines with other materials, weaves 
into cloth . . . cuts costs and improves 


techniques in hundreds of industrial 
applications. Have you taken a close 
look at ALCOA Foil recently? 

For more information, write today 
to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Industrial Foil Division, 1670-J Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Luminous, uninterrupted 
span heightens the striking 
modern decor. The recently re 
modeled offices of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation at Mai 
etta, Georgia, are under 
world’s most modern ceiling 
Hexcel Honeylite®, made fro 
ALCOA® Aluminum Foil only 
.004 in. thick. Foil honey 
comb conceals overhead pipe 
ducts and sprinkler heads 
What a change, say old hand: 


Soft, glare-free, shadow-free 
light bathes every nook and 
cranny—diffused by millions 
of 14-in. hexagonal cells. This 
plus Honeylite’s unusual acous- 
tical properties makes it 
tranquil place to work. And 
installation was simple and 
inexpensive. For one thing, 
aluminum honeycomb weighs 
only 3 ounces a square foot. 
But more, the panels are framed 
in aluminum and supported by 
a system of aluminum T-rails 
... Which means little mainte- 
nance, no deterioration, new 
appearance indefinitely. 


Look for this 


: ALCOA ©. label . . . it's 





ALUMINUR, 
_ gree value 


your guide to the 
best in aluminum 





FR a ne a ae Al ... observers still stress the 
4 Pe TT nt syed overriding importance of 


8, 
\ : the caliber of the men who 
F 


Fs 
1 3 serve ee « 


(STORY on page 45) 


3 before the House Oversight Committee 
hf early this summer, FPC Chmn. Jerome 
Kuvkendall stated the agency case this 
wav: 


ce 


now you 
own it “Courts have the duty of deciding 


controversies between parties. Regula- 

¥ tory commissions frequently have that 
responsibility, but also have the duty 
of examining and testing the applica- 

4 tions and contentions of members of 
/ . 4 , the regulated industries and other in- 


Pa terested parties, and arriving at deci- 


sions which fairly decide the rights of 


the parties and are not only sustainable 
| \ on the record, but are in the public 





interest under the criteria established bv 
Congress.” 


Ta ooo ai alleiadaaeanaaliiadiiadl 


Most of the other agencies share this 
view. More than one member of the 
now you . Federal Trade Commission—a principal 
ri ' ah target of the ABA administrative court 
q €& -P proposal—believes the commission and 
+r : \ don Tt 2 - its vears of work would go down the 
t 4 ¢ drain if its power to decide cases is 
ae rat page "ie Mi, at fe ; Pung taken away. 
me e Counter View—Practically all mem- 
Pree, Ne MR eae bers of the regulatory agencies—and 
many of the lawyers who practice be- 
fore them—agree that many things could 
be better. But they seriously doubt that 
. oe a . 
You insure it when you own it the creation of a series of new agencies 
in the executive branch would solve 
> the problem of inefficiency. They see 
ee .why not when you don tT: in Hector’s proposals a mere transfer of 
the same problems to a different set of 
agencies 
When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In “After all,” savs one airline industrv 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. lawver, “somebody would still have to 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... listen to all the interested parties and 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the then make a decision that would be 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, appealed. I just don’t think Hector has 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good solved the time problem. 
; See Not evervone agrees either with Hec- 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial - 
; tor’s major point: Hector believes that 
security and sales progress. : 


he it isn’t a failing of men but the fault 
SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many sng) of the structure that plagues the agen- 
advantages of modern credit insurance. i / CICS. ; 
Write AMERICAN CrepiT INDEMNITY P| Hector told the President, “‘not with 
Company of New York... Dept. 42, I, the founding fathers as members of [the 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md | CAB} do I think the CAB as now or- 
: . Mace / ganized could fulfill its obligations to 
the American people.” 
Many thoughtful, long-time students 
Protect your investment in accounts receivable of the operations of the agencies dis- 


agree. Conceding no agency is per- 


with American fectly organized and admitting the 


problems posed by combining the func- 
. tions of legislator, prosecutor, and judge 
Cred it insu rance in one agency, these observers still 
stress the overriding importance of the 
caliber of the men who serve as admin- 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI istrators. END 
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HOW TO “FIND” 
NEW MONEY 
TO*BUILD : 2 
YOUR BUSINESS # 


...and get out of 
the truck business too! __~- > 














ease Hertz Trucks and turn tied-up 


capital into profit-making 


inventory, equipment or facilities 





foes 
ee a 
ta ig + ‘ 


Even a small fleet or a single truck can tie up money that would serve you better elsewhere in your business. 


Let’s face it: companies run on money. But today, 
Business 
loans are harder to get. Interest rates are sky-high. 


we’re in another “tight money” period. 


In short, it’s rough getting money when you want it. 

But if you operate company-owned trucks, there’s 
a modern management tool to help you “‘find’’ needed 
capital and streamline your whole truck operation. 
You can switch over to leasing, trucks from Hertz and 
recapture—overnight—every cent of value now tied 
up in your fleet. You literally get out of the truck 
business, with a pool of ready cash to reinvest in 
your own business. Here’s how it works. Hertz buys 


ni ie le 
aS ee Tg 


your old trucks at their fair market value. Then, 
Hertz furnishes you with new GMC, Chevrolet or 
other modern trucks. Or we will recondition your old 
trucks and lease them back to you. Either way, 
you're out of the repair business, too. Hertz performs 
all maintenance. (See next page.) You receive one 
itemized statement each week. 

You are dealing with America’s oldest, largest, 
most experienced truck lessor. Hertz has more than 
500 locations in the U. S. and Canada, to give you 
early delivery, prompt service. Hundreds of satisfied 
companies testify that Hertz Truck Leasing works. 


... and the benefits of Hertz Truck Leasing don’t stop with recovered capital > 









Bhackstones * 





axcus, Oe So —- 
i) ——— ‘ er* bd _ € '4 ae 


This picture shows typical requirements of a 5-truck fleet, maintenance personnel and equipment, dispatching and bookkeeping, 


















| easing Hertz Trucks reduces your 


upkeep and accounting problems to the 





i+} Hertz furnishes state Hertz furnishes GMC or 
writing of one budgetable check per week license tags at no cost to other trucks, eustetn 
you. This annual ex- painted; or buys, recon- 

pense is eliminated. ditions present trucks 





Hertz gives fast road Hertz garages, services, Hertz furnishes com- Hertz maintains more Hertz has extra rental 
service and replacement cleans and maintains plete insurance protec- truck service stations trucks available at spe- 
vehicles necessary for your complete fleet of tion, replaces entire in the U.S. and Canada cial rates to help handle 
continuous service leased trucks at night. truck if destroyed. than any other lessor. your peak delivery needs. 


Act today. Call your local Hertz office and have a Hertz sales engineer analyze your 
operation and suggest ways Hertz Truck Leasing can ease your problems. Or write 
directly to us: Hertz Truck Lease, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., Dept. B1010. 





your NAME 





ar 4 


Hertz furnishes all labor, Now, Hertz also leases 
replacement parts, tires, heavy-duty, over-the- E16, 0 @ a 3+} 
chains, antifreeze, lubri- road units for outlying 


cants, batteries, etc. and inter-city deliveries. 








[C or 
tom- 


pcon- 
ucks. 


ental 

spe- 
andle 
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write 
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In Marketing 


Court Hears Packers’ Opening Plea 


To Ease Restrictive Consent Decree 


Three big meat packing companies are in the opening 
rounds of their newest attempt to win modification of 
the 1920 “packers’ consent decree” that bars them from 
retailing or handling certain foods and nonfood items 
(BW—Apr.27°57,p61). 

The three—Swift, Armour, and Cudahy-—started testi- 
mony last week that aimed to show that changing mar- 
keting patterns have outdated the restrictions of the con- 
sent decree, which grew out of an antitrust suit in which 
they and Wilson & Co., not a party to the present action, 
were defendants. The Justice Dept. is opposing the modi- 
fication. 

U.S. District Judge Julius J. Hoffman in Chicago is 
hearing the action. Early in the hearing, he denied leave 
to intervene sought by the Western States Meat Packers 
Assn., Inc., representing a group of smaller packers. The 
group’s interests, he said, would be protected by the 
Justice Dept. 


Justice Dept. Sues to Nullify 
Purchase of Blatz by Pabst Brewing 


Justice Dept. trained its busy guns on the brewing 
industry last week, demanding a breakup of the 14- 
month-old acquisition of Blatz Brewing Co. by Pabst 
Brewing Co. In a civil antitrust suit, filed in federal 
district court in Milwaukee, Justice charges that the ac- 
quisition would lessen competition and tend to create a 
monopoly in production and sale of beer. 

Pabst Chmn. Harris Perlstein denied that the purchase 
was illegal. “We reviewed the legal aspects of the Blatz 
acquisition carefully before our decision was made,” he 
said. “We are confident that the courts will sustain us.’ 

The complaint asked that Pabst be required to give 
up the business and assets of Blatz. It said that after 
Pabst purchased Blatz from Schenley Industries, Inc., 
Pabst ranked fifth in the brewing industry whereas before 
the acquisition it ranked ninth. 

For the first six months of this year, the company was 
in the black—the first time since June, 1956. 


Pioneer Warns Shopping Center Men 
They Need More Managerial Skills 


“It is predicted that more than 100,000 shopping 
centers of all types will be in operation by 1965, and 
that is just too many,” James B. Douglas of Seattle, a 
pioneer shopping center developer, w amed last week. 
The occasion: a meeting in Montreal, sponsored by The 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


@ P. 56—Fashions are fashionable in adver- 
tising. 





Urban Land Institute, attended by some 200 top U.S 
and Canadian developers. 

Douglas and others pressed shopping center owners 
to beef up their management skills if they were ever to 
earn realistic profits. He said some centers weren’t even 
paying their interest charges and very few were showing 
an adequate return on investment. “Everybody seem 
happy with shopping centers—except our accountants 
Douglas said. 

Some significant trends cited at the meeting: 

The center mall is here to stay. In tough-weath¢ 
regions, the all-weather, completely covered mall has 
proved a success. 

Strong owner-sponsored merchants’ associations 
successfully taking over not only promotional task 
management functions as well. 

Leases are becoming increasingly comprehensive, to 
cover compulsory tenant participation in the merchants 
association, control of sales and promotion, advertising 
techniques, and the like. 

Developers are wooing top-fashion downtown st 
hard. They are a key factor in maintaining shopp¢ 
altv as new centers bloom. 

Non-profitable service shops, esthetic frills, and fr: 
community services have proved their merit. 


“Tough” Car Buyer Gains Little, 
But It Does Pay to Shop Around 


How do car dealers actually price their wares wh 
customer comes along? Does the tough custome: 
better break than the e ~asy mark? Does it pay a cust 
te shop around? 

Some answers to these questions appear in an 
by Allen F. Jung in the Oct. 3 issue of the Journ 
Business of the U niversity of Chicago's Schoo 
Business. The basis of the article is a survey last Febm 
ary of all Ford and Chevrolet new car dealers in Chica; 
Each dealer was approached by three “buyers,” one re» 
resenting the naive approach, one the average well- 
formed buyer, and one the tough customer. 

The main conclusion: While prices vary consid 
from dealer to dealer, there was little evidence that 
sharp buyer got a much better price than the unsoph 
cated type. “Price packing” seems to be out 

More specifically, the article reports: 

Each dealer offered a discount from the suggested | 
price to all three shoppers—an average of 14.6% for Ford 
and 15.9% for Chevrolet. 

Only one dealer quoted the same price to all thre« 
shoppers, but the expert buyer gained very little over th« 
naive buyer: less than 1% for Chevrolet and only slightly 
better than 1% for Ford. 

Shopping around and bargaining do pay. By going to 
three dealers one shopper got the price down by $44 
to $64. 
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“At 60 miles an hour the 

new Rolls-Royce come fr 
What makes Rolls-Royce the best cor in thiwor 

it is merely patient attention > detail} 


(sew A, STKE is Tw souhias 


8. Th Rowe rm a | 


With 1,900 words of text, Rolls- 
Royce reverts to an earlier tech- 
nique to sell expensive product. 


Animated beer mugs on TV give 
Utica beer a symbol to unify ad 
campaign in other media. 


Ad Men React: Many Words, | 


When vou 
ibove you get a vivid idea of how Mad 
ison Avenue is responding to the tre 


look at the illustrations 


mendous pressure generated by the 
growing flood of advertising money. 
For consumer advertising is growing 
like mad, outrunning even the sprinting 
This year, 
consumer ads in all media will easily 
pass $10-billion; eight years ago the 
was only $6.7-billion. That’s a 


sales of consumer goods. 


hgure 
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5 rate of climb, compared with a 
+ rise in the the have 
gcnerated in the same years. 

All that new money generates im 
mense pressure on the ad agencies to 
produce bigger and better results. The 
agencies have responded to the pressure 
in. many ways, in striking novelties and 
in reversions to old techniques, in a 
return to using many words and in a 
complete flight from any words at 


3% 
1% sales ads 


all. 
this works for such disparate objects as 
a beer, a $13,000 auto, a nickel news 
paper, and a department store. 

¢ TV Difficulties—A great deal of the 
switching around comes from efforts 
to integrate television and the new 
mechanical forms of the older media 
into over-all campaigns. Spending on 
I'V ads has more than doubled in the 
past eight years, but it has created some 


In the pictures, you can see how 
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hour the oudest noise in this 
> coma from the electric clock” 


best cor in thiwor There is really no magic about it 


mtion 10 detail} seys . . eminent Rolls-Royce engineer. 


re towete 





JET ENGENES AND THR FUTURE 





= =Ohr back: 1s 
ails- Big pictures, cute copy have car- 34™ ST.OPP EMPIRE STATE RUIN: - NEWARK MARKETS TIALSEY "A BUSIM 
>ch- ried the Ohrbach message for 
uct. years: High fashion, low prices. 


Not a word! New York’s Daily 
News has no caption at all, lets 


, picture carry the message. 
) 


Iss No Words 


1OW difficulties. Like the producers of the first 


S$ as talkies, the agencies have had to learn 


“WS how to integrate sight and sound, ¢ 
pecially on live shows. The first tries 
the were often fumbling, as NBC sales 
orts executive Robert McFadyen admits: 
new “An auto ad would show a new car 
dia speeding around the test track, while 
on the announcer’s voice dwelt on the fine 
the upholstery.” 
mae The high cost of ‘TV created blocks, 
959 
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HIGH DENSITY 
POLYETHYLENE 


PROFIT PARADE 











“HIGH DENSITY 


* 
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~ Exclusive Selling Advantages Offered in Lifetime Tub 


Products in many different fields are gaining an edge over 
competition by utilizing the benefits of Grex high density 
polyethylene. The “Lifetime Tub” by Baby Bathinette Cor- 
poration is an example that really holds water. 

This well-known manufacturer chose Grex to make a tub 
that would outlast competitive models since this is a tough 
plastic that is virtually indestructible. They used its mold- 
ing characteristics to obtain a soft, pleasant, easy-to-clean 
texture. They took advantage of its strength and rigidity to 
make the tub light in weight for greater ease of carrying. 

This new Grace plastic offers a unique combination of 


properties to help you create unique selling advantages. It 
takes a beating without chipping, cracking or breaking. It 
can be molded in any color and decorated. It resists the 
elements and most corrosive chemicals. And it is the only 
thermoplastic that takes boiling or freezing without losing 
its shape or strength. 

If you need an idea of how to gain an edge over competi- 
tion by using high density polyethylene be sure to call in 
the experts. Grace has the production facilities, technical 
service and experience to help put your product in the Grex 
profit parade. We’re easy to do business with. 

Grex is the trademark for W. R. Grace & Co.'s Polyolefins. 


w.r.GRACE «co. 


POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 





W.R.Grace & Co. 


serves the nation’s 
leading industries 


through its chemical group. 





The products of our chemical divisions 
are enormously diverse, ranging from 
rare earths to plastic packaging ... 
from shoe materials to sulfuric acid. 


Each product owes its merits to re- 
search, conducted both by the 
operating divisions themselves and by 
our $5 million Washington Research 
Center, which alone employs over 250 
scientists and technicians. 


The Grace Chemical Group knows its 
business ... thoroughly. We’d welcome 
the opportunity to serve you. 


THE GRACE CHEMICAL GROUP 





Polymer Chemicals Division 
Cryovac Division 

It Davison Chemical Division 

kh Dewey and Almy Chemical Division 

the Dewey and Almy Overseas Division 

nly Grace Chemical Division 

ing Hatco Chemical Division 
Research Division 

eti- , BP 

lin w.r. GRACE «co. \ 

ical 7 Hanover Square, New York 5, N.Y. ¥ 

iTex PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: SYNTHETIC CATALYSTS 


AMMONIA * UREA * HIGH DENSITY POLYETHYLENE 

SPECIAL SYNTHETIC RUBBERS AND RESINS « SILICA 
fins. GEL AND OTHER DESICCANTS * SULFURIC ACID 
CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS * PLASTIC FILMS 
AND BAGS FOR PACKAGING * BATTERY SEPARATORS 
FERTILIZERS * NUCLEAR REACTOR MATERIALS 
ULTRA HIGH-PURITY SILICON * ESTERS AS PLASTI- 
CIZERS AND FOR JET LUBRICANTS * AND OTHER IN- 
DUSTRIAL CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
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. . . | tried to solve this dilemma by having him change 
his name to Commander Schweppes, but | couldn‘t quite 


convince him... 


too. McFadyen says that at first some 
advertisers panicked into cramming 
every conceivable product claim into 
a one-minute commercial: “Now the\ 
are content to get one message across 
clearly.” 

¢ “Stop Motion’”—How some of the 
integration problems were solved is de- 
scribed by A. W. Dannenbaum, Vice- 
President-Sales for | Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Corp. “Take the stop 
motion technique,” he says, “where the 
commercial freezes on a single frame 
for a few seconds. It’s likely the ad- 
vertiser will repeat that frozen frame 
in his print ads. And the cartoon char- 
acters you see cavorting on the TV 
screen provide the advertiser a handy 
image that can be repeated in other 
media.” 

Such an idea was in the mind of 
William Bernbach, of Doyle, Dane & 
Bernbach, when he devised the Utica 
Club beer campaign (picture, page 56). 
Brewers like to push their product in 
everv available medium. With modern 
media ranging all the way from bill 
boards to TV to point-of-purchase ma- 
terial, it’s quite a trick to create a unify- 
ing symbol to thread through all of 
them. So Bernbach created animated 
beer mugs, which could serve in every 
branch of the brewer's ads and 
promotion. 
¢ Personality—A live personality was 
used to achieve the same result bv 
David Ogilvy, of Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather. His Commander Whitehead 
pops up in print, on TV, and in per- 
sonal appearances—all on behalf of 
Schweppes Quinine Water. The Com- 
mander has one drawback, Ogilvy ad- 
mits: “He cuts a bit too dignified a 
figure to have his photograph plastered 
on point-of-sale material, such as the 
‘handy six-pack.’ I tried to solve this 
dilemma by having him change his 
name to Commander Schweppes when 
we started the campaign, but I couldn’t 
quite convince him.” 
¢ Running to Words—Ogilvy also gen- 
erally gets credit for starting another 
trend, with the textv ad for Rolls 
Rovee. With its 1,900 words, this ad 
was heresy to auto men, who have been 
running to technicolor treatments and 
the less said the better. To this day, 
Rolls, in its English ads, sticks to an 
elegant picture and the brief subscript, 
“The best car in the world.” Just the 
same, Ogilvy decided the American pub- 
lic should get the word in long columns 
of black and white. He explains it 
this way, “We are secking to extract 


(STORY on page 56) 


$13,000 from the prospect for a R 
Royce. He is not going to plunk it 
down for 19 or so ill-chosen adjecti 
Other agencies have picked uy 
same technique for cars at the 
end of the price scale. Bernbach 
plentv of text in his Volkswaget 
which gaily twit Detroit's “pl 
stvle obsolescence” by dwelling 
the multitude of quite impercept 
changes in Volkswagen’s new m 
Detroit has tried the same th 
American Motors’ George Romn« 
full text ads to boast that his Ram} 
will beat the Big Three. Chrvs] 
a more or less institutional ad, f 
text and running up to 12 pag 
appears in consumer magazines. T] 
not a full-view auto picture in tl 
And Ford this week produced a S 
newspaper supplement made uy 
ticles by well known writers 
ously telling of the new Falcon 
¢ Echoes of the Past—At first ¢ 
this use of words seems a radi 
novation, to match Detroit's 
versing plunge into compact cars. A 
tuallv, the latest ads sound surp1 
like those of a much earlier era 
autos were exceedingly diversified. O 
the pictures in the old ads h t] 
antique flavor. 
All this causes Madison Avenu 
to remark that up-to-the-secor 
don’t spring full-blown from th 
of creative man; rather, they’r 
spring of a marriage featuring 
thing old and something new 
mention something borrowed 
¢ The Other Extreme—At th« 
pole from the texty ads, are those f 
turing a big picture, preferably h 
ous, like the one for Ohrbach’s 
ment store and the New York D 
News. Both of the ads shown 
strictly institutional, but the sam 
method works equally well to put 
any clean, fast, salient impression 
The Daily News ad is the 
treme of all, without any vestis 
caption. John Cunningham, of | 
ningham & Walsh, explains how hx 
arrived at the technique “The 
were designed,” he says, “as platform 
posters to attract maximum attention 
from busy commuters, to catch th 
paper’s prospects at the time when 
thev’d be thinking about papers. Th 
photographs were produced in the styl 
of the News and immediatel 
gested its qualities of simplicity and 
humor. By eliminating any caption 
and by presenting a visually funn 
situation, we made it easy and appeal 


hi 
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Colorbrite 


“spring” in the Lead! 


an 








T.M. Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off 


Resiliency! That’s one of the 
most important qualities of the 
lead in Colorbrite business pen- 
cils. It means that Colorbrite colored 
leads are not brittle... stay crystal 
sharp. It means that these leads are 
hard —yet flexible ...hold their points 
longer without breaking. In 26 dif- 
ferent colors—to make every vital 
business detail color bright! 
Colorbrite ee 
Brings You a ‘‘Carnival of Color!’’ 
110th Anniversary, 1849-1959 


EBERHARD FABER 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. © NEW YORK ¢ TORONTO, CANADA 
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. . « Reeves felt malicious glee when a group of experts 
included three of his most successful campaigns in a list 
of the worst commercials in recent years . . . 


ing for the viewer himself to reach the 
conclusion that the News is an ab- 
sorbingly interesting paper.” 
¢ The Hard-Sell Boys—Of course, in 
idvertising alley there are plenty of 
experts who scorn all these innovations 
and any touch of hilaritv. Such hard- 
sell agencies as Sullivan, Stauffer, Col 
well & Bavless, Inc., and ‘Ted Bates, 
Inc., don’t think there should be any 
trends at all in advertising. ‘These agen 
cies—and thev are concentrated in the 
packaged foods field—argue that vou 
should hit on a basic product appeal, 
ind then keep hitting the consumer 
with it, ad after ad, vear after vear 
Rosser Reeves, chairman of ‘Ted 
Bates, savs vou should find a “Unique 
Selling Proposition,” and then din it 
into consumer consciousness bv sheer 
force of repetition. Reeves _ relies 
heavily on spot T'V to broadcast such 
1 “USP” as “break the hot 
habit,” or to show 


cigarette 
Anacin relieving an 
mnvil chorus in an aching head. 

NBC’s McFadven chips in with the 

thought that “Spot I'V offers a perfect 
medium for those low-interest products 
that get poor readership in print—hair 
tonics, headache remedies, cigarettes, 
soaps. It’s an intrusive medium, hitting 
a captive . audience. As we sav, ‘On 
I'V, we've got vou by the eyeballs.’ ” 
« Cost Per Sale—This hard sell school 
is often accused of selling goods only 
by massive brainwashing, at an inordi 
nately high unit ad cost per sale. Says 
Reeves, “Certainly some of our clients 
use the brute force of money to move 
goods—but, oh, do they sell soap. A 
David Ogilvy ad may be fine for selling 
Rolls Rovce to the luxury market. But 
look at our campaigns for the big pack- 
aged goods producers, who live by ad- 
vertising. They're not cute. But they 
move the goods. Our aim is to get the 
specific message into the largest num- 
ber of heads at the lowest cost.” 

Reeves felt malicious glee when a 
group of experts included three of his 
most successful campaigns in a list 
of the worst commercials in recent 
vears. “This selection was made by 
25 of the so-called creative authorities 
of advertising. But if the purpose of 
the commercial is to move the stuff. 
then what are their criteria? I grant you 
that our advertising may seem dull. 
The most efficient method may create 
a certain monotony. We aren’t making 
mood music in our ads. We are trans- 
mitting a single, compelling idea. And 
that idea must exist independently of 
the technique that promotes it.” 


(STORY on page 56) 


The need to trap the attention of 
the audience has brought some changes 
in radio advertising, in the wake of I'V. 
“People no longer sit down next to the 
set to hear most radio programs,” savs 
John Cunningham. “They are listening 
asa complement to some other activity 
l’or instance, vou get a heavy propor 
tion of listeners now in automobik 
crivers, particularly during commuting 
hours. So you utilize some stopper 
technique to catch the absorbed driver's 
attention. Instead of opening with « 
straight product pitch, the commercia 
mav start with a low laugh. The sur 
prised driver asks himself, “Who's that 
chuckling in my car?’ You've set him 


1 
] 
I 


up for the message.” 

¢ Differentiation—Proponents of the 
“brand image” school, such as Ogilvy, 
that products with negligible 
brand differentiation should be pushed 
by repetitive hard sell claims. Savs 
Ogilvv, “The greater the similarity be- 
tween products, the less part reason 
plavs in product selection. The manu- 
facturer who dedicates his advertising 
to building the most favorable image, 
the most sharply defined personality is 
the one who will get the largest share of 
the market at the highest profit—in the 
long run.” 

The fight between brand image and 

hard sell gets hottest over the use of 
humor in advertising mass consumet 
products. A plea for the light touch 
comes from David Bascom, of San 
Francisco’s Guild, Boscom & Bonfigli, 
whose whimsical campaigns for such 
clients as Nucoa margarine and Ralston 
cereals have bordered on the whacky 
Bascom says, ““Humor lifts the selling 
effort to an emotional plane, endows 
the product with a likeability that 
causes it to sell even though the prod- 
uct is not distinguishably different from 
the competitor's. And it contrasts with 
the sober-sided and sometimes extrava- 
gantly unbelievable advertising of a 
competitive product.” 
e “Men in White”—To all this, hard 
seller Reeves—whose ads run to medical 
and laboratory types delivering pur 
portedly scientific “reasons why” the 
product should be bought—snorts a 
vigorous “nonsense.” “Sure, we're 
criticized for garbing our copy in a 
scientific cloak,” he savs. “The claims 
mav be true for all brands, not just our 
own. But we tell people about them. 
And every claim has been subjected to 
tough laboratory testing. Besides, who 
would you rather buy from, the men in 
the white coats—or a clown? END 


deny 
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Quality-the best economy of all 


Sunoco research cures an industrial black eye 


These two pieces of tubing can be com- 
pared to a pair of eyes... one nursing a 
haymaker . . . the other, crystal clear. 
What made the difference? A Sunoco 
quality product. For the clear “eye”? was 
once black too... until the sludge was 
cleaned out with a special Sunoco hy- 
draulic oil designed to clean while it powers. 
This oil is just one example of Sun 
quality. Behind every Sunoco product 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS CUSTOM-BLENDED BLUE SUNOCO GASOLINES 


you'll find Sun research, plant facilities, 
and, most important, Sun people. 

For 73 years, Sunoco has meant quality 
right down the line. Today, this quality — 
the best economy of all—is found in more 
than 400 Sunoco industrial products. 
Industrial Products Department, 
Sun Or Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company 
ma 
/ 
LY 
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<SUNOCOzZ 
Se 


Limited, Toronto & Montreal. 
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TURNS THE SALE FOR YOU 





Adding one ingredient can make the difference that turns the sale. 
That ingredient is “‘Standout-ism”—a look that stops your consumers 
and sel/s them! A look that’s built into every Lily Container. 


Here’s what “Standout-ism” did for Fairmont strawberries: In 1952, Lily’s 
packaging division developed a special container for whole frozen 


strawberries. A round container that didn’t bruise 
them to breathe. And more important, a 
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At Lily we have developed containers for virtually 

every product, hot and cold, wet and dry. Containers 

of all plastic...combination paper-plastic...and all paper 
—plain, paraffin or plastic-coated. Let us develop 

a container with “Standout-ism” that’s best 


for your product. Call us, or mail the coupon. 


the Lily-look with buy appeal 


the berries, and allowed 
container with a unique 


™, look...and a premium look. Today, whole frozen 
La Bis, = ° . . 


strawberries have become an important 
industry, a major portion of which is 
serviced by Lily containers! 








LILY-TULIP@) 


©Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 1959 


: Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, Dept. BW-109 
° 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 


: | would like to hear more about Lily® cor 
: tainers with “Standout-ism.” 
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She’s sold! 


...and cellophane’s design versatility 
made the sale more profitable 


Can you name any other packaging 
material that offers you as many ad- 
vantages as cellophane? 

Take its design versatility, for ex- 
ample. Because it’s flexible, cello- 
phane can be used for a broad range 
of package constructions and designs. 
Its smooth, sparkling surface takes 
beautiful multi-color, high-speed 
printing. And you get just the right 
protection you want for your prod- 
uct— because there are over 100 va- 
rieties of Du Pont cellophane “tai- 
lored”’ to individual product needs. 





This means you get the package 
that’s right for your product . . . eco- 
nomically. The result: cost per sale 
goes down... profit per sale goes up. 

Add the proven sales power of 
Du Pont cellophane’s pure transpar- 
ency, its unbeatable efficiency and 
economy on high-speed machinery — 
and you have still more profitable 
reasons for choosing cellophane. 

A Du Pontrepresentativecanshow 
you how to prove to yourself that 
cellophane can help “buy your mar- 
ket” at lowest cost. Call him today. 


E.I.duPontde Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 





U PONT 
cellophane 











The Surrey, fancied up in pas- 
tel shades and aimed at the re- 
sort trade, is Willys latest off- 
shoot of the wartime standby. 


All the hoopla surrounding the intro- 
duction of the new compact cars from 
Detroit’s Big Three just about drowned 
out the modest fanfare last week for 
the unveiling of another extremely com- 
pact and versatile vehicle. 

Willvs Motors, Inc., manufacturer of 
the famous Jeep line, took the wraps 
off its new Jeep Surrey (picture) now 
rolling off the lines at its ‘Toledo plant 
It’s a far crv from the unglamorous 
olive-drab military Jeep, so familiar to 
millions of World War II Gls. The 
olive-drab has given way to delicate pink 
and pastel blue and green. From its 
vinyl-coated fringed top and seats in 
candy-striped colors, matching the body, 
to the flashy continental tire mount and 
the pair of leather straps angling from 
the top corners of the windshield to 
the front fenders—an ornamental touch 
borrowed from early touring car models 
—the Surrey stands out as the snappiest 
Jeep yet. But it still retains the well 
known lines of all the Jeeps. 

The Surrey, at an advertised price of 
$1,650 plus taxes, is billed by Willys 
as the lowest-cost American-built stand- 
ard passenger vehicle, with the excep- 
tion of its own Jeep Dispatcher model. 
¢ Resort Business—As with all its auto- 
motive products, Willys has picked out 
a special market for the four-passenger, 
60-horsepower, four-cylinder Surrey. It 
is aimed primarily at the booming resort 
and vacation centers around the country, 
where it will serve as a low-cost sporty 
car for use in popping down to the 
beach, sight-seeing, driving to the golf 
course or the stables. Although the 
Surrey is available to anvbody that wants 
it, Willys sees hotels, resorts, motels, 
and rental car agencies as the big 
customers. 


|. Limited Markets 


Some Surreys are already in use at 
resorts from Hawaii and Acapulco to 
Florida and the Virgin Islands. In some 
cases, hotels or resorts provide the 
Surrevs to guests as an extra service. 
Others charge a rental fee: Tropical 
Motors, for ‘example, on the island of 
St. Thomas is renting them to vaca- 
tioners for a flat $8.80 a day. 

“We don’t view the Surrey as a big 
mass production vehicle,” says S. A. 
(Steve) Girard, Willys Motors presi- 
dent. “But it does represent part of 
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WILLYS MOTORS BOSS is S. A. Girard, who says the company “will build just about 


any kind of body to suit the customer.” It shuns standard models. 


(HE SURREY has the classic lines of the Jeep, with an overlay of holiday colors. Priced 


at $1,650 plus taxes, it claims to be cheapest U. S.-built passenger vehicle. 
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WHATEVER 


MATERIAL 
ADVANTAGES 
YOU NEED... 


from fashion 
to filtration... 


YOU'LL FIND THEM 
IN FELTS! 





Felt is one of the most diverse and 
universally useful of all basic design 
materials. You find it in beautiful 
fashions . . . and hard at work in 
nuclear power plants, filtering out 
radioactive particles, making liq- 
uids pure! A+ felts, by American 
Felt Company, are produced as 
soft as fleece or tough as canvas. 
They form superior filters, cushions, 
buffers and gaskets. They absorb 
sound, clean the air... perform a 
thousand useful tasks. Send us your 
design problems in any of these 
areas. Our engineers will follow 
through promptly. 


American Felt 
Com vy 


110 Glenville Road, Glenville, Conn. 
Among our famous trademarks: ‘‘SOLEBIL”’ 
FELT— quality millinery; FEUTRON— 


synthetic fiber felts; O1L FO!L—bearing seals. 
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... we're still selling utility. Our bread and butter line 


is still the four-wheel drive vehicle . . . 


the continual updating of our over-all 
Jeep line. And the worldwide market, 
we feel, will make it quite an item.” 

rhis pinpointing of a relatively lim- 
ited market, and coming up with a 
vehicle designed and tailored specifically 
for it, are characteristic of the Willvs 
approach to the tough automotive busi- 
ness in which so manv makes have died 
in the postwar period—including Wil- 
lys’ own passenger cars. 

Today Willvs Motors manufactures 
10 different basic models of the two- 
wheel and four-wheel drive vehicles 
ranging from the light 80-inch wheel- 
base Dispatcher (advertised delivery 
prices $1,367) to the big 118-inch 
wheelbase FC-170, a 9,000 Ib. cab-over- 
engine truck at an advertised price of 
$3,065. 

These 10 basic models, with four- 
wheel drive and power take-off features, 
are converted into hundreds of special- 
ized vehicles to meet customer require- 
ments. “We're pretty much of a spe- 
cialized builder,” savs Girard. “We 
don’t make just one standard Jeep or 
truck or station wagon. We'll build 
just about anv kind of body to suit 
the customer.” 
¢ Sales Strong—This specialization, in 
a business that up to this vear was 
going more and more along the route 
of standardized mass _ products, has 
meant increasing success in the past 
few vears for Willvs. Sales in 1958—a 
poor auto year—totaled $136,669,000 
with a hefty $6.8-million profit for the 
parent Kaiser Industries Corp. This 
year’s results are expected to be even 
better, barring a slump as the result 
of the steel strike. 

(hrough August, Girard says, Willys 
sales hit about $101-million, including 
$45-million in domestic sales, $8-mil- 
lion government, and $45-million ex- 
port. The Toledo plant feeds some 21 
Willys manufacturing and assembly 
plants located in 19 countries through- 
out the world. 

According to Cruse W. Moss, Wil- 
lys vice-president and_ general sales 
manager, sales in 1959 are running 
spectacularly ahead of last vear. “Last 
month,” he savs, “we set an all-time 
domestic record when we sold 3,500 
commercial units. So far this vear we 
have already surpassed the entire 12- 
month record for 1958, when our 
domestic sales figure reached 24,092 
units.” 

In fact, Moss savs that the outlook 
for the remainder of 1959 is for domes- 
tic sales alone to top $70-million (not 
counting government orders), and for 
the first time since Willvs was reor- 


(STORY on page 65) 


ganized under the Kaiser management 
domestic sales will top those to foreign 
customers 


ll. Success Formula 


How does Willys account for this 
rather solid picture against a backdrop 
that includes a recession and a generally 
slow automotive market? A number 
of things stand out 

e The decision to concentrate on 
utility as a prime selling force. 

e A strong pitch for fleet business. 

e Emphasis on foreign sales 

e A dealer reorganization _ that 
was begun in mid-1958 and is now 
close to completion 

For any auto company, the dealer 

problem looms as the big one. Willys 
tackled it by first streamlining its field 
sales organization. Formerly it had 14 
zones covering the U.S. which reported 
to divisional offices which, in turn, dealt 
with the home office in Toledo. Today 
Willys has just eight regions reporting 
directly to Toledo. ‘In effect,’ savs 
Moss, “‘we eliminated an entire middle 
layer of sales management—saving about 
$2-million in costs.” 
e Dealer Shuffle—Then it tackled the 
dealer organization directly. ‘Today 
Willys has about 1,400 dealers, down 
from 1,800 a few vears ago, and ex- 
pects to stabilize it around 1,500 deal- 
ers in the near future. Besides adding 
about 100 dealers, Willys probably will 
shake out a few others 

The important thing, savs Girard, 1s 
that ‘“‘we have been able to attract a 
real volume-selling dealer body—pri- 
marily from among those with large 
volume experience.” 

Girard says these dealers find thev 
can take a small crew, put their Willys 
agency outside the regular establish- 
ment (Willys says it insists on this sepa- 
ration), locate it on the edge of town, 
and make “‘a fine return.” Margins for 
Willvs dealers. Says Moss, are three or 
four times as great as those of the 
average passenger Car. 
¢ TV Hit Show—Willys’ sales push 
has also been blessed by its participa- 
tion in television’s top-rated Maverick, 
which Kaiser Industries co-sponsors. 

For this, Willys is picking up the 
second largest portion of the program 
cost to Kaiser. Apparently it’s worth 
it. Willys uses tie-ins to Maverick in 
its promotional budget, which it upped 
last year by 20% to over $2-million. 

The Jeep line appeals heavily to 
rugged, off-the-record markets where 
utility is more useful than beauty. The 
company is spending more time—and 
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During processing, Anaconda Butyl passes through 
which might cause future insulation trouble in high-voltage cable. 


screens similar to this one 


reens fine enough to hold water—fine enough to trap any 


HOW AN ANACONDA PROCESS HELPS |SCREEN OUT) SERVICE 
FAILURE IN HIGH-VOLTAGE CABLE 


Even butyl—the most effective rubber insulating material 
ever developed for high-voltage cable—requires additives 
to bring out all its superb insulating properties. These 
additives are usually in the form of finely divided powders 
which are extremely difficult to disperse uniformly in the 
raw butyl. 

And actual service proves poor dispersion can drastically 
shorten high-voltage cable life. 

That’s why Anaconda developed an entirely new mixing 


process. And why Anaconda built screens (like the one you 
see above) into the production line to catch every over- 
sized undispersed particle. These screens are so fine, they 
will actually hold water. 

Yet tons of butyl insulating compound are squeezed 
through before the screens need cleaning—a tribute to the 


new mixing process. And—to the rigorous qualit 
which dominates every specialized step in the ma 
of Anaconda Butyl (AB) Cable. 

This highly specialized quality control is probab! 
biggest single reason why Anaconda Butyl (AB 
gives such long trouble-free life. Why you should « 
it the next time you buy high-voltage cable. Send for 
lication DM 5903: High-Voltage Durasheath* Cab! 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 25 Broadway, New York 4, N 


teg 


ASK THE MAN FROM 


ANACOND 


ABOUT BUTYL (AB) HIGH-VOLTAGE CABLE 























Undoubtedly you are always looking for ways to cut your 


maintenance painting costs. 


It is important, then, for you to realize that in maintenance 
painting the cost of application runs 4 to 10 times the cost 





of the paint. Knowing this, it would be natural for you to search 
for the most durable surface coatings available. 





May we suggest that the world’s largest and most experienced 
paint producer is the logical source of these products. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN 1084 U. S. CITIES 
TO OFFER YOU SUPERIOR SERVICE. 
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money—on the esthetics of its vehicles 
—the Surrey is an example—but Girard 
Says: 

“We're still selling utility. Our 
bread and butter line is still the four- 
wheel drive vehicle, in which we think 
we are just a little more expert and ex- 
perienced than anyone else.” 

That stress on utility accounts for 
the inroads Jeeps have made into the 
big fleet business. Today one out of 
four Jeeps sold in the U.S. is via fleet 
sales. Customers include the state of 
Florida, which has just about stand- 
ardized on  Jeeps—utilities, <A r&T 
affiliates, airlines. 

Utility also plavs a part in the prod- 
uct policy of the company. Willys 
says the company wants no part of 
strong selling point in the fact that 
design and engineering changes are 
incorporated in current models without 
waiting for annual changes. Girard 
says the company wants no part of 
planned obsolescence, so that the Jeeps 
have unusually attractive resale features. 


lll. The Future 


Girard takes a confident look at the 
future despite the onslaught of Detroit- 
made compact cars. ““We’re ahead of 
them,” he says. ‘““We’ve been making 
compact vehicles all our life.” 

Besides, says Moss, “Detroit is still 
selling passenger cars no matter how 
compact they are, but we're selling 
utility they can’t match.” 

[he company recognizes, though, 
that “no matter what vou are making 
these davs, you've got to keep updating 
your line—hence the Surrey.” Beyond 
that Willys is working on an entire new 
family of air-cooled engines, ranging 
from two to eight cylinders which can 
be adapted into diesels. 

It’s also developing a new line of 
utility vehicles and has high hopes 
for its platform-type vehicles developed 
for the militarv. Willys is still pro- 
ducing its half-ton Mechanical Mule 
for the services, is now testing a 
larger, more advanced tvpe. 
¢ Jeepster Revival—Willys says there is 
a strong possibility that the companv 
can use its sturdy position abroad to 
turn out a new model of the popular 
Jeepster. It is looking toward the day 
when these sporty jobs can be built 
abroad and exported to the U.S. Models 
of the Jeep station wagon and the Jeep- 
ster are now being tested in Brazil. 

Meantime, Willys is happy with 
strong export and foreign sales, which 
outpaced the domestic market until 
two months ago. This is expected to 
grow as the parent Kaiser organization 
continues its vigorous overseas expan- 
sion (BW—Aug.22’59,p52). Willys al- 
ready ranks as the third largest exporter 
of commercial vehicles—and the largest 
in the 10,000-Ib.-and-under class. END 
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“Runabouts, cruisers, fishing boats, skiffs: The creeks are | 
crawling with ‘em .. . as millions of Americans ‘go over- 


board’ for outboards! Now, an outboard r 
investment, and, that's why the man, the 


1otor is no minor 
1-ux-o’ ri-ous’, the 
t kind of motor 


TRUE MAN is the one who decides wha 
powers the family boat! 























Howard Larson 
Vice President 


Outboard Marine 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


| 


in charge of Marketing 











of TRUE actually spent $37,600,000 on new out- 
board motors alone! Here’s a rich, rich market of men 
who know what they want and insist on getting it. 


“Let the ladies choose the deck paint—mofors are 
man's game. Last year the un-ux-o’ri-ous” reader 
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ASi~ 
ness in a big way. It's not 
often you find a single 
magazine whose readers 
constitute a concentrated 
chunk of business like this. 
So naturally, both Evinrude 
and Johnson are regular 
advertisers in TRUE... 
reaching 2,300,000 un-ux- 


o'ri-ous* men every month! 























“So, if you have a product or service that’s made for men, specified 
and bought by men, I recommend you treat yourself to a really great 
experience, sell the un-ux-o’ri-ous", sell that selective group that can 


and DOES buy the products advertised in. . 


lf you're after the man 
inte LE 
your best bet is . 
‘the MANS Magazine 


A FAWCETT PUBLICATION 


Un-ux-o'ri-ous—not excessively or 
dotingly . . . submissive to a wife. 


“Outboard Marine goes for ™ 
"i ’ i. Ss There § 
this un-ux-o'ri-ous* bv 


full pri 
ship... 
our ¢ 


more to it 
though. TRUE gives advertisers exposure. 
Over 90% of its circulation is paid for at 
e... this means thorough reader- 
the best opportunity for 
to be ‘seen,’ ‘noted,’ and 
. under almost any 


than mere potential 


















INSURANCE COMPANIES, BREWERS, AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURERS; altogether 12 major consumer industries 
depend onthe un-ux-o'ri-ous* man's decision, too. 








Write for the TRUE report on your industry 





























The Biggest Most Baffled Business 


@® Technology's fast advances and the military's 


demands have reshaped the once-formless weapons busi- 


ness, made of it the world’s biggest industry. 


@ It’s intensely competitive, with complexity and 


cost of weapons soaring higher and the Administration and 


Congress holding tight rein on the military's budget. 


@ Dozens of government rules put a damper on 


profits, but it’s hard to go broke in this industry. 


@ And hosts of unforeseen rewards can spring from 


weapons making. 


One of the nine Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense leaned back in 
his swivel chair in the Pentagon the 
other day, eyed his visitor solemnly, 
waved his hand toward the west, and 
said: “To understand this whole weap- 
ons industry, you’ve got to realize that 
basically it’s one huge waste business.” 

No matter how it’s described, the 
business of piling up weapons is bigger 
than any other industry. It runs to 
$144-billion a year, if you count only 
major military hardware contracts 
(chart, below). It climbs to $25-bil- 
lion a year when vou add research and 
development, operation and mainte- 
nance of such vast systems as the DEW 
line, and construction of airfields and 
missile launching bases. It hits around 
$41-billion a year when you include 
everything else on which the Defense 
Dept. spends money. By way of a yard- 
stick: The international oil business, 
the world’s largest single industry, 
pumps up around $10-billion worth of 
petroleum a_ year. 
¢ Chuming Industry—Today, no in- 
dustry is more baffled, more churned- 
up than that of the weapon makers. 
One of the reasons is that only recent] 
has it reached the stage where it can be 
spoken of as an industry. 

The aircraft business used to be al- 
most the entire body of the nation’s 
weapons industry, in the sense that its 
structure, methods, and organization 
were dictated by military rather than 
civilian production. 

Around it lay a broad range of com- 
panies that did some military work for 
the government as an adjunct to their 
ordinary business. They made radios or 
precision instruments, machinery or 
chemicals, and—sometimes by adding a 
few parts here and subtracting a few 


MISSILES, like Titan ICBM, are so com- 
plex they demand special research, engineer- 
ing, management from weapons industry. 
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there—they could produce the kind of 
equipment the military needed. 

The pace of technology, and with it 
the specialized and complex needs of 
the military, is changing this. Making 
the weapons the military wants today 
demands a special kind of research, en- 
gineering, and management. Without 
this specialization, a company loses in 
the stiff competition for the smaller 
number of military contracts available. 

This doesn’t mean that companies 
wanting a share in the weapons business 
have had to change their entire struc- 
ture. But it does mean that those that 
are getting increasing shares have had to 


20 


reshape at least part of their structur 
And now, as aircraft contracts diminish 
and missile work increases, new 
of weapon makers, specialized for th« 
job, take a larger share of the militar 
procurement funds. 

It’s because of the pattern of thi 
specialization that you can speak of the 
diverse group of airplane builders, m 
chinery makers, electrical manufactur 
ers, chemical companies, as a weapon 
industry. 
¢ New Frontiers—To work for the mili 
tary today requires research that is 
oriented toward fields far removed fron 
commercial business; engineering that 
anywhere from 10 to 100 times mor 
precise than the best needed comme 
cially; and management that can stan 
the rigors of working on projects that 
often, right from their beginning, de 
mand pushing beyond the present fron 
tiers of knowledge. To get these capa 
bilities, many of the weapon make1 
have found that they have to cut a se 
tion out of their company and set it fre 
to draw on the whole outfit’s resource 
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Fast-Changing Orders 


Beyond these changes forced by th« 
pace of technology, the weapon maker 
have other reasons for being baffled 
and churned-up. No other industry i 
so closely tied to government regula 
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TM Alloy Chain puts muscle in 
your safety record. Enormous 
tensile strength —125,000 Ibs. p.s.i. 
. rugged stress-free links... 
controlled heat-treating. These are 
a few of the reasons why TM Alloy 
Chain is on the job in industry all 
over America. See your distrib- 
utor or write for Bulletin 14. 
S.G. Taylor Chain Co., Inc., 
Hammond, Indiana 


Everything Swings 
on TM Slings 
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tions, none so sharply affected by th: 
twists of government policy Few are 
subject to such fast-changing demands. 
And none, the weapon makers complain 
cruelly misunderstood bv the 
verv people who should understand it 
best 

e On the Mat—This summer, the 
weapon makers spent weeks testifving 
to a Congressional subcommittee. ‘This 
was not an out-of-the-way place for them 
t one major contractor 
guesses he and his top ofhcers spend 
tbout two weeks a vear testifying and 
waiting to testify to subcommittees. 
his time thev had to explain why thes 


is SO 


o be: defense 


sometimes hire retired militarv brass 
for their managements 
Some congressmen had looked at 


this situation, looked next at the fact 
that 90% of the funds the military 
spends for hardware goes out through 
negotiated rather than advertised con 
tracts, then hinted that this suggested 
influence peddling between 
makers and the military. 

¢ In Defense—This was just the thing 
to make the weapon makers wild—and 
in this case, the military, too. Defense 
contractors were ready to agree thev hire 
retired military brass so thev will have 
a better chance to do business with the 
Defense Dept. But, they explained, re- 
tired officers among their managements 
worked in operating management or 
engineering jobs, not as salesmen trving 
to push new designs to their ex-subordi- 
nates in the Pentagon. 

On the military's side, one top Ait 
l'orce precurement officer says: “We 
keep trving to get across the point that 
we can’t let a missile contract by adver- 
tising for bids; that when we make a 
negotiated contract it doesn’t mean we 
sit down in a smoke-filled room with 
some old buddies in industry and work 
out a deal to strip the taxpavers.” 


weapon 


From Concept to Production 


Ihe fact is there’s a constant flow of 
information back and forth between the 
military's planners and research scien- 
tists and the weapon makers’ managers 
and engineers—and much of it is in- 
formal. If it weren't for this, the 
participants insist, the lead time from 
concept to hardware production of air- 
planes, missiles, and other complex 
pieces of military equipment would 
stretch out by vears. 

he process of getting a new weapon 
starts among the remote officials of 
the National Security Council. Upon 
their long-range estimates of the U.S.’ 
diplomatic position in the world, the 
military planners base their equally 
long-range estimates of the kind of 
military power the U.S. should have 
available. These latter estimates are anv- 
thing but specific. 

Thirteen vears 


ago, for instance, 





when the best otf its operational air- 
planes were only just rattling past the 
speed of sound at full power, the An 
Korce planners decided that at some 
unspecified time in the the: 
wanted a long-range bomber that could 
cruise at twice the speed of sound. ‘The 
let studv contracts to Boeing and to 
Convair. The result, after v« 
and starts, due mostly to sharp postwat 
budget limitations, is todav’s B-5S8. 

When Boeing Convyait 
their studies, they knew nothing morc 
than that thev should trv t 
airplane big enough to carry a couple 
of atom bombs and capable of fiving 
long distances at twice the speed of 
sound. It remained for them to find out 
what materials it should be built of, how 
these should be put together, how the 
incredibly (for davs 
navigation and bombing svstems should 
be fitted into the airplane 
¢ Flying Blind—The weapon makers 
often begin their work today under th« 
same vague conditions. Their Wash 
ington representatives once a_ weck 
stop by the headquarters of Air Re 
search & Development Command, and 
there are teld of the latest svstems the 
Air Force planners have in mind fot 
study and development. If they want 
to put their scientists’ talents to work 
on anv of these svstems, thev’re frec 
to do so. But at this stage, it’s strictly 
informal. They get no contract; costs 
of the research thev do come out of 
their own pockets 

Gradually, as the Air Force’s and the 
weapon makers’ researchers gain morc 
knowledge of how the svstem should 
be built, their contracts become in 
creasingly formal. If a company’s own 
studies look promising, it'll trv to win 
a contract from the Air Force to pursuc 
them still further. Next step is a de 
velopment contract—still more formal 
Finally, a production contract, which is 


future 


irs ot stops 


and began 


design an 


those complex 


surrounded with scores of different 
clauses covering pricing, agreements 
with subcontractors, rents fer govern 


ment-owned plant and machinery. 

¢ Tough Terms—To take any single 
step through this process usually means 
that the contractor has to push ahead 
through at least one of the frontiers 
of knowledge, developing new materials 
and new ways to shape and put them 
together. At each step, the number 
of companies in competition declines. 

At the start, the race is open to just 
about any company that wants to risk 
the cost of research for the chance of 
finally getting a paving contract. But 
from there on, the militarv’s demands 
get sharper and sharper. 

The weapon makers have to specify, 
for example, which of their scientists 
and. engineers they will put to work on 
the project; which subcontractors 
they'll choose and what staffs those sub- 
contractors will put to work; what plant 
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YOU'LL SOON BE SEEING A NEW NAME 
on the nation's highways. Great Southern 


and T.S.C. Motor Freight Lines, Inc., both 





of Ryder System, Inc., will now be kr 
RYDER TRUCK LINES, iINC., 


service from Texas to the Eastern 






Other divisions bearing the “Big R 
Ryder Tank Line (in 27 states), Ryder Tr 
(throughout U.S. ana’ Canada) and Ryder 


(all types of equipment in U. S. and Canada 


General Offices: 
ENGLE BUILDING, P.O. BOX 33-816, MIAI 
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<> ~NEW MATERIALS GIVE PRODUCT PLANNERS FREE REIN 


| 
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A few years ago, the management man with 
new products on his mind had to think of how 
to make them in terms of the limited choice of 
materials then available. Now, he first dreams 
up the desirable qualities his product should 
have, then selects the materials that meet these 
requirements. Plastics are one important reason 


for this big difference between yesteryear and 
today. Many different combinations of prop- 
erties are available in plastics formulations and 
the selection grows wider every day. New de- 
velopments in plastics materials, such as those 
reported below, provide plenty of ideas for new 
product planners. 





NEW PLASTIC MAKES 
LUMINOUS CEILING IDEA COME TRUE 


Unique suspended ceiling material 
made of Dow thermoplastic 
forms an unbroken luminous ceiling 
line, yields more light. 


An architectural products manufac- 
turer recently approached Dow with 
an idea for a new product. They knew 
exactly what they wanted, but knew of 
no material that would meet their re- 
quirements. They wished to manufac- 


ture a grid panel for use in suspended 
ceilings that would diffuse light to 
create the effect of a continuous 
luminous expanse of infinite dimension. 
The material they sought must be 





molded into intricate shapes, be dimen- 
sionally stable and have exceptional 
non-yellowing and light diffusing 
characteristics. 

Fortunately, Dow was getting ready 
to introduce a new material that met 
these requirements perfectly. In a short 
time the manufacturer had his material 
and was in full production . . . an 
example of how manufacturers fre- 
quently find that the one right material 
for the job is already under develop- 
ment—or in production—at Dow. 

This new material, called Styron® 
Verelite 672, was developed specifically 


> ee % 


for such applications. It possesses 
unique light transmitting and diffusing 
properties, and has an exceptionally 
high resistance to yellowing, a malady 
common to many materials under pro- 
longed exposure to fluorescent light. 


The grid panels, which fit together to 
form a continuous pattern for areas of 
any dimension, are finding extensive 
use as room dividers and display 
boards, as well as in ceilings. Light 
fixtures, sprinkler heads and other 
equipment can be installed above the 
ceiling level and thus be hidden from 
view. 
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HARDHEADED SALES GAINER 


When professional gridmen make and 
take those earth-shaking tackles their 
heads need all the protection they can 
get. That’s why several pro teams equip 
their players with helmets made of 
lightweight, super-tough Ethocel®. 
Dubbed the “aristocrat” of all thermo- 
plastics, high-impact Ethocel takes 
shock well over a wide temperature 
range. It has a high gloss and can be 
matched to many colors. Its excellent 
strength and molding characteristics 
permit large one-piece moldings for 
many rough and tumble applications. 


THIS DRAWER WON’T WARP 
OR SPLINTER 


This plastic drawer for the home is 
another example of creative engineering 
with Dow plastics in the building 
products field. Vacuum-formed _ of 
Styron® 475, it offers the last word in 
convenience and durability wherever 
built-ins are applicable. The manufac- 
turer also supplies the glides and 
framing, leaving only the decorative 
exterior to be applied. The outstanding 
forming characteristics of Styron 475 
keep production men happy. Rounded 
corners make the drawer easy to oper- 
ate and easy to clean and, of course, 
it’s splinter-free. It’s long on looks as 
well as service life . . . cannot swell or 
warp because of the extremely low 
moisture absorption of Styron. 


DON’T FREEZE THAT DESIGN until 
you've checked with Dow. Chances are, 
one of the many Dow thermoplastics will 
fit your materials requirements “‘to a 
tee’’. To find out, write today to THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Sales Depart- 
ment 1514AF10-10. 
ee °® 


INDUSTRIAL MOLDING 
MATERIALS 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 


PAINT AND COATING 
MATERIALS 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
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TWO MORE PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 
IDEAS WITH DOW PLASTICS 





STYRON 
Great fun for the junior homemaker! 
This complete miniature washer-dryer 
contains several parts made of dif- 
ferent Styron formulations. Properties 
demanded by this application include 
toughness, structural strength, smooth 
surface, clarity and resistance to 
soap chemicals. Styron also gives 
the production man a break with its 
excellent moldability. 





PVC RESINS 

These see-through tubes typify the 
many uses being made of formula- 
tions utilizing Dow PVC. The result- 
ing high quality compound is then 
extruded into tubing, filled, sealed 
and crimped to make an attractive, 
low cost package. Two reasons Dow 
PVC is often selected: its high proc- 
essing uniformity and resistance to 
many chemicals. 
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New Euclid Tractor Plant 


All the manufacturing facilities of this 662,000 sq. ft. 
plant were specially designed for the production 
of Euclid crawler tractors. On a 400 acre site, the new 
tractor plant is located in Hudson, Ohio. 


THE two most modern tractors in the construc- 
tion industry . . . the Model C-6 with 211 net 
h. p. and the TC-12 Twin-Power Crawler .. . 
are now being built in this new Euclid tractor 
plant. Here every facility has been provided to 
assure the same product quality and long life 
performance that has been incorporated in 
other Euclid earthmoving equipment for more 
than 25 years. 


If big tractors are used in your operations, a 
comparison of the work-ability of these ‘‘Eucs’”’ 
with your present equipment may show the way 
to lower costs. Completely new in design and 
performance standards, the Model C-6 and the 
TC-12 can bring you the best return on invest- 
ment. A Euclid dealer will be glad to provide 
the facts and figures. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Euclid (Great Britain) Limited, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland 





complete line of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industrial operations .. . 


STARTS PRODUCTION os 


Euclid Model C-6 has 211 net h. p., full power shift, 
and many other operating features not available in 
other tractors ... easy operation and fast response 
enable it to do more work per shift. 





Model TC-12 is powered by 2 engines (total of 425 net 
h. p.) with separate Torqmatic Drives for each track 

. it’s the world’s most powerful crawler that sets 
new standards of tractor performance. 





and equipment they have to carry out 
the contract and what equipment they 
might want to lease from the govern- 


ment. And through all this they must 
keep on developing new advances in 
technology. 


of two jet fighter planes; that it woul 
have to choose which it wanted. It 
allowed the Navy money enough ¢ 








McDONNELL’S Navy Jet, which beat .. . 


. CHANCE VOUGHT’S bid for contract. 


1. Who Decides What Weapons We Buy? 


If these were the only problems that 
a weapon maker faced, his life as a 
businessman wouldn’t be so bad; it 
would compare not too unfavorably 
with the twists and turns that a busi- 
nessman in a fast-moving commercial 
field, like the chemical industry, has to 
contend with. But the processes he 
must go through to win a contract 
make up only half the story. 

A half-dozen major factors that can 
make or break his business are com- 
pletely out of his control. 
¢ Budget Blues—Right at the start 
there’s the military procurement budget, 
and this, of course, is out of his hands. 
The weapon maker can’t hope to influ- 
ence its size; the best he can hope is 
that the organizations he works for—the 
military service—will fight for all they 
can get. 

Nor can he hope to stop the battling 
that often breaks out inside the Penta- 
gon as a result of these budget fights. 
When the military services push each 
other back and forth trying to get 
larger shares of the total military budget, 
the weapon makers can and do try to 
add their influence to the case made by 
the service they work for. But that’s 
not much gain to them, for these in- 
ternal battles almost invariably mean 
delayed decisions on which weapons 
should be produced, and delays like 
these raise costs, cut profits for the 
weapon makers. 

“The worst part of it all,” says a 
military airplane builder, ‘is the in- 
decision that these things breed. We 
have to learn to live with it. There 
doesn’t seem to be anything we can 
do about it.” 


Policy Pressures 


For about the last year a new factor 
has been introduced: Congress has been 
edging more into the area of decisions 
on just which weapons should be pro- 
duced. Earlier this year, Congress got 
a clear-cut invitation to do this. De- 
fense Secy. McElroy, testifying to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee on 
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the fact that the Pentagon had not vet 
decided on the tvpe of air defense svs- 
tem it though best, said: “It would not 
bother me if you held our feet to the 
fire and forced us in connection with 
this budget.” 

Now Congress has moved in further. 
Last session, it passed a bill requiring 
the military to get Congressional per- 
mission whenever it wanted to switch 
funds allotted for one piece of equip- 
ment to production of another. In the 
past, the military had let Congress 
know of such changes, but it hasn't 
had to get permission to make the 
changes. 
¢ In a Vise—The sharpest of all these 
policy pressures stems from the difh- 
culty of holding the line on the total 
of military spending at a time when 
each new weapon is increasingly com- 
plex. 

Until the last couple of vears, it was 
virtually standard practice for the mili- 
tary to order two different makes of 
aircraft for more or less the same mis- 
sion. One type was supposed to be 
insurance in case the other type failed 
to perform as well as its first tests in- 
dicated. 

In the world of missiles and Mach 
2 airplanes, this practice rapidly leads 
the military bevond the bounds of its 
budget. The less “give” there is in the 
budget, the less of this kind of insur- 
ance the military can have. Yet the 
more complex the weapons become, the 
longer it takes—and the more it costs 
—to test competing designs. 


Squeeze on Weapon Makers 


This puts the military in a vise, and 
again the weapon makers get squeezed. 
Trying to balance the factors of time, 
knowledge, and funds leads to more 
indecision, more delay. And again Con- 
gress appears ready to step in when de- 
cisions are put off. 

Last year, for example, when ap- 
proving the military’s fiscal 1959 bud- 
get, Congress bluntly told the Navy 
that it could not continue production 


produce only one of the two airplane 
So the Navy wound up by canceling 
one contract on which it had spent 
$135-million. 

The winner in this competition 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp., with it 
F4H-1; the loser, Chance Vought Air 
craft, Inc., with its F8U-3. The whol 
case makes a history of some of th 
vicissitudes that can 
maker. 

Back in September, 1953, McDon 
nell submitted a proposal to the Na 
for a supersonic, twin-jet, one-man 
fighter capable of Mach 2 speeds. ‘Th 
Navy hadn't sought this proposal, but 
it’s routine business for a weapon mak 
to look beyond his current producti 
and submit designs for more advance 
planes. 
¢ Switch in Signals—Ihe Navy's B 
reau of Aeronautics studied McDon 
nell’s proposals for 11 months. In 
August, 1954, it decided it preferred 
attack airplane—a small bomber—based 
on McDonnell’s plans. Two month 
later, McDonnell got its design and d 
velopment contract for the attack plan 

In mid-1955 the Navy changed it 
mind again, asked McDonnell to chang 
the design to make it a two-man fight« 
that could be armed with air-to-air mi 
siles instead of cannon. ‘That switcl 
took a couple of months to make an 
to approve, and in August, 1955, M 
Donnell got a contract to produce tw 
of the planes for testing. By October 
1956, it had orders for 18 more 

Meantime, Chance Vought had bi 
at work on the F8U-1l, a one-ma 
fighter airplane capable of supersoni 
but not of Mach 2 speeds. In August 
1955, the Navy asked Chance Vought 
for a proposal on a higher-performan 
version of this airplane. 
¢ Showdown—The Navy's plan to d 
velop a second Mach 2 fighter wasn’t 
unusual. For vears, the Navy has d 
veloped and produced more than just 
one model of fighter-type airplanes 
an insurance measure. From 195 
through the end of 1957—during which 
time Chance Vought designed, devel 
oped, and produced 18 of these new 
airplanes on Navy contracts—there wa 
no question of McDonnell’s F4H-1 and 
Chance Vought’s F8U-3 being in con 
petition. 

Then came the Pentagon’s budget 
cutting drive. The Navy, along with 
the other services, was forced into econ 
omy measures. Gradually, Chane 
Vought and McDonnell realized thei: 
airplanes were in competition, even 
though the Navy did not say so. Th 
showdown came in the spring of 1958 
when Congress told the Navy it 
couldn’t have both airplanes. 

Not until May and June last year 
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SOLVED! One telephone call 


provided this businessman with efficient, 
experienced temporary help for an in- 
creased work load. (No problems about 
payroll, records, insurance or taxes. ) 


For temporary help selected especially 
to fit your particular needs call... 


EMPLOYERS 
OVERLOAD 


company ® 
All Office Help Immediately Available 
By Day... Week.. . Month! 


LOCATED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Executive offices 
1400 Foshay Tower Bidg. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 







Find Us Fast 
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no-Knot. 
Coiled Cords 
for all 


APPLIANCES 


Your appliances will have more 
sales appeal with no-Knot 
Coiled Cords, Mr. Manu- 
facturer. No-Knot Cords are ‘ 
safer, neater, self-storing. Proved g- 

in principle on 100 million ee’ 
phones. No need to redesign { y 
your product ...add no-Knot 

Appliance Coiled Cords anytime! @=>” 


Now available in HPN, Type SP and : 
Types SV, SJ... covering full appliance range. 





For FREE Sample clip this coupon, attach to 
your lefterhead, sign your name and mail to: 


CORDS LIMITED 


Division of Essex Wire Corporation 
® DeKalb, Illinois 
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did the two airplanes go through their 
first flight tests. And it took six months 
of testing and evaluations for the Navy 
to make its decision. 

Officially, the Navy savs: “The 
F4H-1 was cited as the airplane that 
best meets the Fleet requirement for 
an all-weather air defense fighter.” 

One top Navy procurement officer 
savs of this decision: ““We were forced 
to make a choice we didn’t want to 
make. It was the first time in Naval 
history that we had to terminate a 
plane with such tremendous potential.” 


More Fights Ahead 


Cases like this are likely to keep 
cropping up more and more frequently 
1S weapons become increasingly CcX- 
pensive and the defense budget increas- 
ingly stable 

One of the latest was this summer’s 
long drawn out and perhaps still un- 
resolved dispute over the merits of two 
ur defense missiles, the Nike-Hercules 
ind the Bomare. When the two pro- 
jects started the military didn’t consider 
them as competitors 

he Army's Nike-Hercules was sup- 
posed to be the missile age version of 
the old anti-aircraft gun—a short range, 
last-ditch defense against marauders. 
Ihe Air Force’s Bomare was supposed, 
similarly, to be a development of the 
fighter airplane—a long-range _ inter- 
eptor against the enemy 
¢ Battle for Funds—Last vear, when 
the Senate examined the _ militarvy’s 
budget, it began to talk of duplication 
between Nike-Hercules and Bomarc. 
[his summer, when the Senate’s Armed 
Services Committee started reviewing 
the new military budget for air de- 
fense svstems it suddenly seemed the 
two were deadly competitors for mili- 
tarv funds. And the battle was joined 
on several different fronts 

The Senate committee decided that 
Nike svstems were “‘virtually obsolete” 
and that further spending on them was 
unwarranted. The House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee didn’t touch on that 
point; instead, it said that the Nike- 
Hercules system was already operational 
and that it didn’t cost as much as the 
Bomarc. So the House group slashed 
the Air Force’s request for Bomarc 
funds. 

This is what the House Military Op 
erations subcommittee finally had to 
sav about the fracas: “The sharp dif- 
ference between Senate and House bills 
brought the controversy into the open. 
lhe industrial producers of the Nike 
and Bomarc |Western Electric Co. and 
Boeing! published fullpage advertise- 
ments showing the merits of thei 
respective weapons. The Army |sent 
Congress} a memorandum on the vir- 
tues of the Nike. The Air Force made 
known unfavorable results of a top- 




































... NIKE HERCULES air defense. 


secret test that included reaction of 
Nike batteries under simulated attack. 
The open and public nature of this 
controversy and the acrimony that sur 
rounded it caused grave concern to 
those who believed that strategic de 
cisions should not be made as a result 
of political wrangling.” 

(he upshot of the battle is that both 
missiles are still in production—but at 
sharply reduced rates. 

e At Stake—As the trend keeps swing- 
ing toward fewer—but larger—contracts 
for the weapon makers, these battles 
are sure to get flercer and more fre- 
quent. There’s too much at stake and 
too few other hardware production con- 
tracts available for the weapon makers 
to sit by quietly when the merits of 
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WHY VARIADEX® ALPHABETIC FILING IS ZOOMING INTO THE BUSINESS ORBIT 


How long since YOU have given serious thought to your filing 
system? Is it keeping pace with the growth of your business? 
Perhaps, like many, it’s hopelessly slow, outmoded and waste- 
ful...expanded only by the costly discarding of indexes and 
laborious re-indexing ? 


Today executives everywhere are solving this growing problem 
with VARIADEX Alphabetic Filing, the one system that permits 
UNLIMITED file expansion without waste ...that grows as your 
business grows...that completely eliminates the costly waste 
of discarded indexes ... that insures accurate and speedy filing 
and finding because of its ingenious COLOR-CODING, STRAIGHT- 
LINE REFERENCE and exceptional visibility. VARIADEX Alphabetic 
Filing is equally advantageous for both large and small busi- 
nesses. Send coupon today for a full-color folder showing the 

rits of VARIADEX filing—eaclusive product of Remington Rand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 2007, 315 Park Avenue South, New ¥ 

New York 

Kindly send FREE illustrated folder LBV8 
“VARIADEX Color-Keyed Filing.” 
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cuts world-wide delivery time 40% ! 


You get more speed, more space, more flights 
—all at no extra cost—with Pan Am’s new Jets! 





—— Now, what you manufacture today can be in any than by any other overseas airline because of these 
major city in the world—and selling—tomorrow! It’s Pan Am exclusives: 
a world shrunk almost in half by the fantastic 600- 


More Space (10,000 pounds capacity with every 
new Jet plane!). More Jers * More Fuicuts * 
More Suippinc Pornts FROM THE U.S. * Moni 
Service (From electronically checked reserva 


ms mile-per-hour speed of Pan Am’s new Jets. A world 
where rich foreign markets are suddenly as easy to 
supply as your markets right here at home! 


Leading this breakthrough to a new business area is tions to doorstep pickup and delivery, your prod 
Pan American Jet Clipper* Cargo service. Now uct is in the hands of the most careful and experi- 
expensive crating, warehousing, inventory problems enced men in the business. ) 


are virtually eliminated. And total costs in many cases 


, : Profit from Jets right now. Call your cargo agent 
are actually less than those for surface transportation! Jets right now ; ctl 


freight forwarder or Pan Am office and get your prod 
Already more American companies ship by Pan Am uct aboard today—abroad tomorrow! 








SHRINKING THE WORLD TO EXPAND YOUR MARKETS 
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their products are discussed in a public 
forum. 

It’s impossible to tell how much ef- 
fect the weapon makers’ own campaigns 


Il. Compensation for 


For 27 years, Chmn. Robert E. 
Gross of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has 
been a big man in this gyrating busi- 
ness. Now 62, he has lived with his 
company through a decade of near- 
poverty before World War II, through 
the hectic war years, the sweeping post- 
war decline, and now, since 1950 
through each step that has led to the re- 
shaping of the airplane industry and 
the creation of a weapons industry. 

Gross sums it all up: “It’s not a fun 
business. There’s hardly any year you 
could call normal, and in 27 years there 
have been only a few in which you 
might say the living was easy. 
¢ Leaps in Technology—The toughest 
pressures in the last 10 vears, says 
Gross, have come from the leaps in 
technology. “In no more than a dec- 
ade,” he says, “we've plowed through 
half a dozen changes, each one a tech- 
nical revolution comparable to ship- 
ping’s change from sail to steam. That 
would make a big enough problem to 
deal with. But to make it more enor- 
mous, these changes have been super- 
imposed on each other. 


Contract Uncertainty 


While these technological problems 
have been turning the industry upside 
down, the perennial problems remain. 

One of the most unnerving is the 
constant threat, in these days of re- 
stricted military budgets, of contract 
cancellation—usually it hits with all the 
unexpectedness and force of a tornado. 

Chance Vought, of Dallas, has lately 
lived through one of these tornadoes. 
Almost simultaneously with the can- 
cellation of its Navy jet fighter contract 
late last year, Chance Vought got or- 
ders to terminate its contract for pro- 
duction of the Regulus II missile. 

Says Chance Vought’s Pres. F. O. 
Detweiler, “We heard one afternoon 
by phone from Washington that the 
order was on its way. That was the 
first we knew.” 
¢ Repercussions—Layoffs started almost 
immediately and they were heavy, for 
airplane and missile building is a busi- 
ness that requires large amounts of 
skilled hand labor. In the six months 
from December, 1958, to June, 1959, 
Chance Vought’s payroll dropped from 
16,500 to 10,500. 

“This is the kind of thing to make 
life frantic,” says Detweiler. ““The only 
thing to do at these times is to search 
around for another contract. But mean- 
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have in these disputes. But it’s easy to 
tell that the disputes make up one 
more frustrating facet of the weapon 
makers’ churned-up business life. 


a Pinch on Profits 


time you have to let a lot of your good 
workers go. 

“It's even more important to keep 
your scientific staff if you’re to hope to 
get new contracts. And you have to 
keep them busy, too.” 

Chance Vought’s researchers had 
been working on space vehicle proj- 
ects, financed by the company itself, 
before the contract cancellations hit. 
More researchers were put into this 
work. Now Chance Vought has con- 
tracts for development of space cap- 
sules, and hardware contracts for the 
National Aeronautics & Space Agency’s 
Scout missile. 


Written-In Insurance 


Upheavals like Chance Vought’s do 
not in themselves cost a weapon maker 
anything more than lost time and much 
fretting. ‘Their contracts with the mili- 
tary provide insurance against cancella- 
tion; the government pays for all raw 
materials and subcontractors’ supplies 
that are on hand, as well as for all the 
work that’s in progress. ‘This insurance 
is written in right from the start. 

Weapon makers once got even better 
protection. Late in World War II, the 
government had to pay interest if it 
didn’t settle promptly a terminated con- 
tract. Now some weapon makers, mostly 
the smaller ones, are agitating to get 
this scheme restored. 

So for all the nightmares that may 
afflict a weapon maker when he con- 
siders how he might lose his contracts 
overnight, there is some consolation. 
It is, in fact, very difficult to lose 
money in the weapons industry. 
¢ Underwriting Costs—l'o a_ limited 
extent, the military will even finance 
your full-scale entry into the industry. 
Chis it does through facilities contracts. 
During the Korean War and for a few 
years after, it spent heavily to reopen 
old plants, put up new ones, and fill 
them with machine tools. From mid- 
1950 to February, 1956, it put $3-bil- 
lion into aircraft plants and almost 
$300-million into missile plants oper- 
ated by the weapons industry. 

The military spends that kind of 
money Only in times when it wants 
high-volume production. The great 
bulk of the military’s funds go today 
for contracts involving little production. 
The latest figures on government in- 
vestment in weapons _ plants—even 
though they are more than a year old 
—show the story: From February, 1956, 





Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* New Tri-plex bag paper 
% Protection for X-ray workers 
* Envelopes with sales hooks 


* Tri-plex is an unusual combina- 
tion of three special Riegel papers 
laminated to form one sheet with 
exceptional rigidity. It is grease- 





proof, highly moisture resistant and 
easy to print. Perfect for semi-rigid 
bags that must hold their shape and 
stack well. Where can you use new 
Riegel Tri-plex? 

* Protective aprons for persons 
exposed to radioactivity are leather- 
like vinyl heavily filled with lead. 
The material is cast and processed 
on a belt of special Riegel casting 
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paper that must be strong and with- 
stand repeated passes through a 
high temperature oven. When peeled 
off at end of process it leaves a 
smooth, matte surface on the vinyl. 
An idea here for you? 

* Eye-catching envelopes for fish- 
hooks recently lured us to an amaz- 
ing collection of special sales 
promotion envelopes and wallets... 
a catalog full of sizes and shapes, 
with unlimited colors and printing. 
Turns out they’re made of Riegel’s 
Red Wallet, and other strong Riegel 
papers. We'll be happy to get you 
a copy, too. Just write. 

* Have you a problem that may be 
solved by a better paper? Just write 
to Riegel Paper Corporation, P. O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 
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(Advertisement) 


ESTATE TAXES 
REDUCED 51% 
FOR HEIRS 


In the settlement of an estate, the heirs 
were told by tax authorities that the 
value of the physical assets of the busi- 
ness left was $98,000 and goodwill 
$102,000, and that the total—$200,- 
000 was taxable. The attorney for the 
heirs called in Marshall and Stevens, 
qualified appraisal experts, to prepare 
a valuation of the business statement. 
An appraisal of the profit and loss 
statement, balance sheets and physical 
assets clearly established that the value 
placed on physical assets was justified, 
but that goodwill and other intangible 
assets were non-existent. Based on the 
Marshall and Stevens appraisal, 
authorities dropped the goodwill fig- 
ure; settling for the value placed on 
the physical property only. The net 
result was a $30,000 saving in estate 
taxes for the heirs.* 


APPRAISALS QUALIFIES VALUE 


In the settlement of an estate an 
appraisal made in advance of filing 
the return would determine fair value, 
insure proper allocation of values, and 
clarify tax issue. An appraisal by 
Marshall and Stevens of an estate may 
permit major savings in inheritance 
taxes, and in subsequent income taxes 
resulting from proper allocation of 
values to depreciable assets, 


APPRAISALS FOR 
SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


Marshall and Stevens, experienced 
appraisers, are qualified to analyze 
_ your particular valuation problems 
and prepare appraisals for the follow- 
ing: fair market value. mergers, 
re-financing. insurance. proof of loss, 
income tax, purchase price. gift tax, 
and catastrophe damage value, 
accounting and tax assessment pur- 
poses. Find out about types of apprais- 
als you may need and how they are 
arranged from the informative booklet 
“Purposes of Appraisals” which is 
yours for the asking. Write Marshall 
and Stevens, 420 Lexington Ave., Dept. 
286, New York 17, New York. 

An international appraisal company, 
Marshall and Stevens offers local per- 
sonalized appraisal service. Offices in 
Chicago, Cincinnati. Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Honolulu, T.H.. Houston. Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Phoenix, Richmond, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Vancouver, B.C. 
* Actual case history on file. 
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to February, 1958, it put some $233- 
million into missile plants and only $32- 
million into aircraft plants. Little went 
into plant, almost all into tools. 

¢ Returns—The military gets its invest- 
ment back in several different ways. 
Martin Co.’s Titan missile plant at 
Denver, for example, was set up by the 
military. Martin pays no rent for the 
plant and the equipment. But the price 
tag on each of its Titan missiles is far 
lower than it would be if Martin were 
building the missiles in its own plant. 

Sometimes the bookkeeping can get 
a good deal more complicated. If an 
airplane builder working in a govern- 
ment-owned plant bids for a contract 
against competitors working in their 
own plants, he will have to figure rent 
to the government into his bill. And, 
he must also pay rent to the govern- 
ment if he uses the plant commercially. 

Nowadays, however, with every step 
in evolving a new weapon becoming in- 
creasingly expensive, the military gets 
more and more chary of spending for 
plant and tooling. Naturally it’s biased 
in favor of any weapon maker who can 
provide his own plant and his own 
machine tools for a project. 
¢ Bargaining Issue—The first of those 
expensive steps for which the weapon 
maker gets any return is the study con- 
tract. How much he makes varies 
widely. But he always works on a con- 
tract from the military that covers his 
costs and gives him a fixed fee for profit. 
rhe size of the fee depends mostly on 
the size of the risk he assumes, or on 
how much of an advance in the state 
of the art is called for. 

This is where the tough bargaining 
comes in. The fee can run from 2% of 
the costs to 10% or more. But in the 
last few years it has averaged between 
6% and 7% of costs. This is bv no 
means clear gain for the weapon maker. 
Almost invariably he will have paid for 
months of research before getting a 
study contract. It may also cost him 
thousands of dollars in time and testing 
to make a presentation to the military 
to support his bid for the study con- 
tract. The 6% to 7% that he averages 
from this first-stage contract is not all 
gravy. Still, he almost always comes out 
ahead. 
¢ Development Contract—If his work is 
good, if the Pentagon is still within its 
budget, and if the Bureau of the Budget 
and Congress are not glaring too sternly 
over the Defense Dept.’s shoulders, the 
weapon maker may get his project 
through to the second stage. For this 
he gets a development contract. It, 
too, covers his costs and gives him a fee. 

The bargaining gets tougher, for by 
this time both the military and the 
weapon maker know more about the 
feasibility of the project and the diff- 
culties it will present. The major sub- 
contractors are lined up, and costs and 


risks are judged all down the line. When 
the weapon maker has finally completed 
the contract—delivered to the military a 
prototype or several models for testing 
—he winds up with a fee that again 
gives him about 7% pretax profit. 
¢ Moneymaker—In this missile age, 
development contracts run far longer 
than was once the rule. None of the 
big missiles—the ICBMs—is out of this 
stage vet. It has, however, been re- 
soundingly proved by at least one com- 
pany that you don’t need to get beyond 
this stage to make money in weapons. 
Ramo-W ooldridge Corp. (now 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., 
since its merger late last year with 
Thompson Products, Inc.) has been 
systems engineer and technical di- 
rector of the Air Force’s ICBM project. 
Since May, 1954, it has held cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts for this. Up to the 
end of last vear, costs had run to more 
than $86-million—and Ramo-Wool- 
dridge’s fee averaged a little more than 
10%. But this is unique. As a House 
subcommittee found last month: “The 
fee was set without company bargain- 
ing . . . The Air Force had no ready 
alternative to Ramo-Wooldridge.” 
¢ Road to Profits—As hardware pro- 
ducers, most weapon makers want to 
shift to the production stage as soon as 
possible, for in higher volume lies their 
chance for better profits. By this stage, 
costs are known a lot more accurately, 
even in production of smaller missiles. 
There’s no problem at all with pieces 
of conventional military equipment— 
ammunition or trucks, for example. 
These production contracts go out with 
a fixed price attached. In many cases, 
they go to companies that aren’t in 
the weapons industry and for whom 
such production is merely an adjunct 
to commercial business. These kinds of 
contracts represent only a small pro- 
portion of the military's spending. 


Repricing and Renegotiation 


But in the fields where the military 
spends the great bulk of its weapons 
funds, production orders go out under 
contracts that still recognize the risks of 
unexpected production problems and 
costs. “Prices,” these contracts sav, 
“are redeterminable.”” This means that 
every so often (there’s no fixed schedule, 
it varies from project to project) the 
weapon maker and the military check 
through their books to see what has 
been happening to the cost of the 
weapon and all its components. 

A weapon maker who finds that he 
is losing money on the job, despite all 
his cost control procedures, may be able 
to negotiate a higher price from the 
military. (On the other hand, the mili- 
tary-may slap him down and tell him 
his controls should work better.) And 
the military, which under these con- 
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(ss) Cyclone Steel Fence withstands 


extreme temperature and pressure from jet blast! 


At the Youngstown, Ohio, Municipal Airport, a test always the possibility of fire or impact. A grass fire could 
panel of USS Cyclone Chain Link Fabric was set up. break out or a vehicle could accidentally crash into a 
This Cyclone Fabric was then subjected to the extreme fence. And the fence that has proved it can stand up 
temperature and pressure created by the jet blast from under all these conditions is USS Cyclone Steel Fence 


a Convair F-102A “Delta Dagger” fighter. When you deal with Cyclone you are dealing with the 


After the test, the piece of fabric was carefully checked most experienced fence manufacturer in the world. This 
to determine the degree of damage. There was none... experience combined with the research and engineering 
proving that steel is a superior fence metal. facilities of United States Steel, assures you of quality 

Wherever you install fence—at an industrial plant, products at the lowest possible cost. 
along a highway, or at a municipal project—there is USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


o=====—SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON USS CYCLONE FENCE—— 










Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 
Dept. 4-1Q909, 614 Superior Avenue, N. W. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Send free booklet featuring Cyclone Fence: 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Stee! & Wire 
Division of 

United States Steel 


Waukegan, Iilinois + Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 





Addr 





City Zone___State 
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In fluorescent...filament...and mercury... 


Your best bargains tn light are 
General Electric Lamps 


Here are the most dramatic new 
lamps this year—and every one 
came first from General Electric! 


4 NEW G-E FLUORESCENT TYPES 
(1) Multiple Power Groove, most powerful fluores- 
cent you can buy, saves up to 40¢ a square foot 
initial investment over other fluorescents. (2) The 
F-40, for universal use, costs 5¢ less . . . and delivers 
6% more light than previous 40-watt G-E Rapid Start 
Lamps. Operates in starter-type circuits, too. (3) 
PREMIUM 33, first 40-watter ever to exceed 3,000 
lumens (3,250 in white), also operates in either type 
of circuit. (4) The T10 is the first fluorescent lamp 
ever designed for outdoor use. Rated at 13,000 
lumens and designed for enclosed single lamp fixtures 
it stays brighter even in cold, windy weather. The 
T10J (shown at right) is a T10 lamp fitted with a glass 
jacket and is made for exposed lamp installations. 











2 NEW G-E BONUS LINE FILAMENT 
LAMPS —(1) New smaller 100-watt bulb ...small 
as a 60 watt, but delivers more initial light than two 
60’s. More light than any previous 100-watt bulb. 
How? With the General Electric “stand-up” filament 
that delivers more light. (2) New G-E RB-52 Reflector 
Lamp has special “‘bulge’”’ shape to distribute heat, 
permits economy of regular glass construction; silver 
reflector instead of aluminum; the first thousand- 
watt reflector lamp with the “stand-up” filament... 
puts 20-30% more light on work area. 
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T COMPLETE LINE OF 400-WATT _ in their life, will outperform any other brand the same age. 


BONUS LINE MERCURY LAMPS — Bonus Line What’s more, they’re built to last as long or longer than any 
Mercury Lamps give you more light for the electricity, and other. Bonus construction eliminates arc tube blackening, 
like other General Electric Mercury Lamps, at any given time Choose from six G-E Bonus Line 400-watt Mercury Lamps. 





New 100-Watt 
G-E PAR Lamp (6 Colors) 


NOW—MORE ECONOMICAL FLOOD- 
LIGHTING IN COLOR — Dramatic new 100- 
watt G-E color PAR Lamps for display or decoration, 
available in red, yellow, blue, green, pink and blue- 
white. Newly developed silicon coating lets more light 
through—positively won’t crack in rain or snow. 


FREE FROM G.E.—Right now... today 
you can get a startling new 20-page pic- 
ture paper packed with factual informa- 
tion on lamps and lighting that can save 
you big money. Write for your free copy 
today. Just send your name, company, 
address, to General Electric Co., Large 
Lamp Department, Building 933-A, Nela 
Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. Be sure to ask 
for “FACTS OF LIGHT”. 








New 1500-Watt 
G-E Quartzline Lamp 











New 45-Watt 
G-E Quartzline Lamp 


3 NEW G-E QUARTZLINE LAMPS-— smallest, brightest 
most efficient incandescent lamp ever offered commercially. Packs 
tremendous amount of light into tiny unit (1/200th the size of other 
lamps of equal wattage). Pencil-thin, now available in 45-, 500- and 1,500- 
watt sizes. No lamp blackening, no dust accumulation. Rugged quartz 
tube won’t crack even if splashed with ice water. 


WHICHEVER LAMP YOU CHOOSE, know how your light- 
ing costs break down. For example, on 40-watt fluorescents, your costs 
average only 10% for lamps, so even a 50% lower price would cut your 
costs by just 5%. Electricity uses 70%. The other 20% is maintenance 
(here G-E Lamps really save money!). Across the board they’re more 
uniform in light output, predictable life, color and freedom from defects 
They’re right at the start . . . and have fewer early burnouts, so main- 
tenance costs drop. This same uniformity makes all G-E Lamps your 
BEST BARGAIN in light. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 























Port of 


Jacksonville, 
Florida 





offers you the 
| facilities of an 


| INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE MART 


Jacksonville's served 


by 69 steamship lines sailing to 100 


booming port 
world ports, provides an International 
Trade” Mart with complete import and 
export services. 


The Trade Mart, located in the heart 
of Jacksonville, is a center for consular 
, | services, foreign freight forwarders, fi- 
nance and banking, customhouse bro- 
kers, steamship agencies, trade exhibits, 

research and conference facilities, a 
technical library and multi-lingual sec- 
retarial help 





The Mart 
standing advantages of the Port of Jack- 


can show you the out- 
sonville as a base to or from all world 


ports. 


JACKSONVILLE with a 34-foot chan- 
nel to the sea, has complete port facil- 
ities including ample docking, ware- 
house and storage 
shipbuilding and repair, modern cargo 
truck, 


accommodations, 


handling equipment and rail, 


barge and air services. 


For details about port facilities and 
Jacksonville's other industrial and com- 
mercial today for 
“The Jacksonville Story,” a condensed, 
factual report, or for a confidential sur- 


advantages write 


vey tailored to your needs. 


IDEAL EVERY DAY FOR WORK AND PLAY 


The City of Jacksonville, Florida 
Electric and Water Utilities 
The Committee of One Hundred 
Jacksonville Area Chomber of C ce 


604-B Hogan Street 
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Telephone: Elgin 3-6161 


tracts permits the weapon maker an 
average 8% to 10% pretax profit on 
sales, may find that the contractor is 
producing at a better price than was 
first estimated. In that case, it will cut 
the contract price. 

¢ Incentive Contracts—Lately, the mili- 
tary has been trying to get better weap- 
ons, faster, at lower costs with incentive 
contracts. A weapon maker who has con- 
tracted to deliver, say, 30 airplanes 
capable of 1,200 mph. at $15-million 
each, can get more for his work if their 
performance is better, if their price is 
lower, or if he delivers them ahead of 
the scheduled time. If the price is less, 
he will get between 20% and 25% of 
the cost saving. 

Convair has been building the B-58 
for the Air Force under this kind of 
contract and it, like other weapon mak- 
ers, has adopted the idea itself. It has 
signed incentive agreements with some 
of its suppliers, in this way spreading 
the pressure, as well as the reward, 
downwards. 
¢ Shaving the Profits—When the job is 
done there remains only the spectre of 
the Renegotiation Board creeping up on 
the weapon maker. Three vears after he 
winds up a financial vear, the board 
moves in, reopens his books, scours 
every line of them. (The time-lag is due 
to a heavy backlog.) The Board’s pur- 
pose is to assure that nobody profits un- 
fairly from military business. 

In its detailed review of a weapon 
maker’s books, the board takes dozens 
of factors into account, among them, 
his investment in plant and equipment, 
the risks he has assumed, the complexity 

















of the work he has been doing. Unlike 
repricing, renegotiation never allows a 
weapon maker more money and it fre- 
quently chops his profits. 

¢ Rules Vary—The board does not ex- 
amine profits by individual contracts, 
but by a full vear’s business, and it 
treats each year separately. This is the 
basis for many of the complaints you 
hear from weapon makers. For this 
means that it’s impossible to make up 
for a year of meager profits with a 
large gain in a later year. 

Ihe board admits to no fixed rule 
on allowable profits. In the last couple 
of years, though, it has allowed airplane 
builders a pretax profit of around 6% 
on sales. Most other segments of the 
weapons industrv are getting more. 
But the explanation for that difference 
probably lies in the fact that more than 
$3-billion worth of the airplane build- 
ers’ plant and equipment is govern- 
ment-owned, and thus their return on 
invested capital is frequently better 
than 6%. Its decisions can be ap- 
pealed. But the Tax Court, which hears 
the appeals, almost always upholds the 
board. 

“It’s all a nightmare if vou let your- 
self worry about it,” say some who 
have been in the weapons industry for 
vears. But thev stav in the business. 
If it’s hard to make large profits, it’s 
equally hard to lose money. 

Beyond this slim advantage lies an 
enormous potential for gain, now that 
the weapons business has taken on a 
new character. And it’s this potential 
that draws in the rapidly growing com- 
petition. 


Ill. “Fallout” Brings Unforeseen Gains 


Volatile and hard on the boss’s nerves 
as this weapons industry is, few com- 


panies to which scientific research 
means anything can afford to stay out 





























































WESTINGHOUSE’S plunge into defense requires this new team for research (page 95). 
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Diazo Copying at Its Best Copytlex ® 


A professional copying machine for the price of a 


standard typewriter! 








iy Bruning’s amazing new Copyfiex 105 is the greatest value ever offered in a quality 
Wing machine. Priced at only $295, it offers all the one-writing benefits for which Bruning 
ig _ are famous. It a sharp, photo-exact copies—up to 11 inches —. by 


and work in your major business ‘onaae. save you in countless ways for general office copying 
The coupon brings you the evidence. 








Charles Bru 

1800 Central Roae 
Offices in Principal VU? 
In Canada: 103 Church 
(] Please send me info 
(CD Please arrange for a E 


Name 





Company 
Address 
City 


























FORMS, BULLETINS, >Ra=am 
Catalogs, reports and OC 
many other of the 1,000 ORs 
and one Different items OMe 
of Printing and Duplicating... © Ciumeagal 
each requiring a different 0 Mam 
style and size of type 0 Upeg 
CAN BE PREPARED ON ONE () gee 
Vari-Typer with instantly > (yey 


= 2 
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of it. Defense work has been the mak- 
ing of a score of small and obscure 
companies, particularly in the last few 
years as the requirements of weapons 
have grown increasingly _ intricate. 
Military contracts may not make giants 
of small companies, but they can 
bring them growth in great leaps and 
bounds. 

Even the biggest cannot afford to 
stay out or to work only on the fringes 
of the weapons business, no matter how 
strong their own research or their dis- 
like of the unwieldy rules governing 
military contracts. There’s probably no 
better illustration of this than the re- 
cent history of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. (page 95). 

For vears—for decades before anyone 
dreamed of an atomic § submarine— 
Westinghouse has been a major con- 
tractor to the Navy, making ship pro- 
pulsion units. It moved, along with 
advancing technology, into electronics 
and atomics for the militarv. But in the 
last half-dozen vears, contracts have 
come less frequently to Westinghouse 
than to its competitors. 

About two years ago, Westinghouse’s 
management decided the company had 
to get deeper into military work—espe- 
cially into electronics. Probably the 
most important reason for doing this 
was to insure that Westinghouse 
would keep up with the technological 
pace that’s being set by military re- 
search and engineering. 
¢ Catching Up—Westinghouse was 
deep in research of its own, of course. 
But an important share of the great 


technological leaps are being made in 
research that’s not tied even remotely to 
commerical work. Westinghouse de- 
cided it couldn’t afford to be left be- 
hind. 

Though an electrical manufacturet 
might see no commercial market for the 
components that go into a submarin¢ 
detection system, he can bet that 
eventually there will be “commercial 
fallout” from many of the most ad 
vanced military research contracts. 

Equally important, a company whosc 

research is out near the frontiers of 
knowledge can often attract and hold 
better scientists than one that’s bound 
to stick close to the commercial mar 
ket. And with this the chance of “com 
merical fallout’’ increases again. 
e Profit Potential—But that chance of 
gain may be vears away, and no com- 
pany to which commercial sales repre- 
sent the great bulk of its business wants 
to use too much of its talents for a 
chance that lies too far distant in the 
future. Still, Westinghouse watched 
its competitors, examined its own 
records, and decided that for all the 
major defense contractors’ wails there’s 
profit potential in a military hardware 
contract. 

Savs Westinghouse Vice-Pres. E. V. 
Huggins, who is responsible for all the 
company’s defense work: “After re- 
negotiation, profit as a percentage of 
sales is certainly much lower than we 
expect to get on commercial business. 
But as a percentage of investment, profit 
on military work can be attractive—it 
you handle the job properly.” 


IV. The Partnership for Defense 


Plainly, the weapons business in its 
new and highly complex form is bring- 
ing a great change to many companies. 
The military’s needs now demand such 
advanced research and technology, such 
precise engineering, and such careful 
timing that weapon-making can’t be 
treated as an easy-going adjunct to com- 
mercial operations by those companies 
to which commercial sales are most im- 
portant. Nor can it be treated as an 
inalienable peacetime preserve for those 
companies whose sales to the military 
are the biggest part of their busi- 
ness. 

Equally plainly, while the military 
is tied down by a tight ceiling on its 
funds, it will keep an increasingly sharp 
control on the weapon makers to make 
sure it gets the most for its money. 
¢ Squabble With GE—Already the Air 
Force has had a tussle with General 
Electric over this issue of close control. 
This squabble involved the bid by 
Douglas Aircraft and a team of other 
companies, including GE, to design 
and develop an air-launched ballistic 
missile. 


The Air Force gave the prime con 
tract to Douglas, but didn’t auto- 
matically approve the other members of 
Douglas’ team. It told Douglas to hold 
an open competition for the subcon- 
tracts. And the other members of the 
team, notably GE, balked at the chance 
that their technical secrets, reflected in 
the design for the missile’s guidance 
system, would be revealed to competi- 
tors in the electronics business. 

Incidents like this provoke some busi- 
nessmen to complain of “‘more govern- 
ment interference . . . more socialism.” 

But the U.S., in its pragmatic way, 
has found that industry is capable of 
doing the work that in many other 
countries is handled only by military 
men in government-owned and govern- 
ment-operated production plants and 
arsenals. 
¢ Two-Way Benefits—If you want to 
find an ideology for this situation, 
probably the best one lies in the fact 
that the government needs the talents 
and capacity of industry just as much 
as industry needs government funds to 
carry out this work. END 
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INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 








AIR FORCE PHOTOGRAPH 


ATLAS 
MISSILE 
AMPEX 
MEMORY 


The missile screams skyward and is gone— 
but not forgotten. Stored in its nose cone, an 
Ampex ‘memory machine’ records fantastic 
facts on stresses and strains of space flight. 
This capture of critical moments dramatizes 
the cosmic advance Ampex has made as 

a specialist in the ‘storage and retrieval’ 

of information, becoming a world leader in 
the development and manufacture of 


precision recording equipment. 


The men behind the memory are talented 
people with a ‘winning team complex.’ 
Ampex has 500 scientists and engineers 
developing new uses for its products. 

75% of sales are new instruments that didn’t 
exist four years ago, among them the 
new TV marvel, the Videotape* television 
recorder that puts a show on tape and 
plays it back, immediately. To protect its 
properties and its future. Ampex turned 
to INA, the pioneer in insurance. 


Ampex protection includes comprehensive 
liability, automobile, business interruption, 
fidelity, forgery and valuable records, 
commercial block policies and cargo marine. 
Wouldn’t you like your business to enjoy 

the same extra value in complete protection 
and personalized service that makes Insurance 
by North America better? Your business 
can, whether it is a large or small one. 

Ask any INA agent or your broker. 

Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Life Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia 


* TM Ampex Corporation 
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LOOK. .. what TECHNIPLAN can do for you 





OR THE EXECUTIVE—Handsome Tech- 
ent. Note the spacious 
ered desk tc srea. Only a quar- 
working tools on 

y top w easy reach, 





FOR THE SECRETARY — Semi-private 
efficiency-engineered’ office. Techni- 

irtitions have provisions for cone 
ealed wiring for electric typewriter, 


3 machine, etc. 





FOR THE DEPARTMENT HEAD—Techni- 
plan metal partitions curb distraction, 
let him ‘‘get the job done."’ Techniplan 
partitions with open or closed bases 
available in four heights, three top 
panel styles. 


and for your organization 


Globe-Wernicke Techniplan metal modular equipment will instantly transform your 
office into an integrated, completely functional, working environment. The universal 
components of Techniplan desks and credenzas can be assembled in an unlimited 
number of space-saving, custom arrangements to suit every person, every job. Sturdy 
free-standing Techniplan metal partitions provide the all important privacy conducive 
to high work out-put. They can be installed overnight with ordinary tools, without 
alteration of your present air conditioning, heating, lighting or other existing facilities. 
In addition, they can be easily moved to allow for expansion or re-arrangement. 

Discover for yourself what the many exclusive features of Techniplan can do for 
you and your organization, in saving costly floor space, in creating greater employee 
comfort and morale, and in achieving substantial savings through increased efficiency 
and work out-put. New free Techniplan brochure in full color show- — _ 
ing many arrangements, office lay-out ideas and color schemes is He oe 
available now from your Globe-Wernicke dealer*, or write us 
direct, Dept. A-10. 





*listed in Yellow Pages under “‘Office Furniture’’ 
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How to Build Defense Business 


@ Westinghouse decided to go after military business 
in a big way, both for the research benefits and the profits. 


@ So it hired a strong head for its Defense Products 


Group and set up a free-ranging staff of specialists. 


| @ The job of this staff is to think—and come up with 
ways to match military needs with Westinghouse abilities. 


ick in 1957 Westinghouse Electric 
». decided to go seriously into the 
nse business. To do so, it needed 
id some new people and revise its 
nization in a way that isn’t entirely 
ied today. 
it the venture began paying off 
ty promptly. For the future, West- 
ise managers feel sure the move 
defense will yield important results 
volume, earnings, and in such less 
ta ible wavs as competitive position, 
kn whow, and broader product lines. 
iturally, all this did not come about 
fi a standing start. Westinghouse 
| ha, been a Navy supplier at least as 
| far oack as steam turbines have powered 
wa: hips. During World War II and 
.o:ca, it was a major military supplier, 
between the two, it got atomic 
ma ufacturing started in this country. 
I 1952 through 1956, its defense 


AMR 80 
a 


| billings averaged 15% of a fast-growing 
4 ° . 

) tot. volume. In spite of all that, in 
a 19 the company wasn’t seriously 


committed to defense work, other than 
atoiics and ship propulsion. 
* Research and Profits—The decision to 
plunge in- seriously stemmed from 
quitc a few factors. For one thing, the 
company didn’t really have much choice. 
Electrical manufacturing is an industry 
firmly based on research, and in the 
U.S. these days much of the most ad- 
vanced research is involved with de- 
fense. By plunging deep into it, 
Westinghouse could anticipate some 
commercial advantages, to be sure, but, 
probably more important, if it weren't 
deep into advanced study and develop- 
ment, it probably couldn’t keep pace 
with the best technology in its field. 
Also, Westinghouse was convinced 
that defense work can be profitable. 
Quite a few businessmen aren’t en- 
tirely convinced of that (page 70). Con- 
tracts can be canceled on very short 
notice. Profits are renegotiated. Not all 
costs are allowed. Judged on a profit- 
to-sales basis, defense work is pretty un- 
attractive. But Westinghouse insists 
that, on the more fundamental profits- 
to-net-worth basis, defense business can 
yield rather attractive earnings. One 
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proof of that is the Westinghouse record 
last year and this: earnings up, along 
with defense volume, even though total 
volume was off slightly. 

Having decided to compete seriously, 
Westinghouse’s first move was to get 
a strong leader for its Defense Products 
Group divisions. Late in 1957, it hired 
Gen. Albert Boyd, who had just ended 
a 30-vear Air Force career. His last 
assignment was as deputy commander 
of the Air Research & Development 
Command at Baltimore. 


|. Start at the Top 


Enough military brass has gone into 
industry recently to set a Congressional 
committee looking into the matter. But 
as far as it knows, Westinghouse is one 
of the very few companies that took on 
a retiring military officer, started him as 
an officer of the company, and made 
him chief operating officer of a substan- 
tial segment of its business. Boyd 
began as vice-president and_ general 
manager of Westinghouse’s Defense 
Products Group. Unlike his opposite 
numbers who run the Apparatus, Gen- 
eral, Atomic, and Consumer Product 
Groups and report to Executive Vice- 
Pres. John Hodnette, Boyd reports to 
E. V. Huggins, vice-president and 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Huggins handles defense, international, 
broadcasting, law, patent and tax, and 
Canadian affairs for Westinghouse. 

It may have been less drastic than it 
sounds to start an outsider, and one 
who had never been in business, at so 
elevated a rank and with such broad 
responsibility. Huggins points out that 
Boyd was so deep in the Air Force’s 
vast logistics that he had much of the 
experience to be expected of a man who 
had spent his career with a large manu- 
facturing company. For example, Boyd 
had run two large maintenance depots, 
hence was familiar with the problems of 
organizing a work force and carrying 
out a scheduled work load. He was 
thoroughly familiar with quality con- 
trol—one of the most searching require- 
ments in advanced defense work. 


¢ General’s Role—Huggins credits Boyd 
with a tremendous impact on Westing- 
house’s defense turnaround. He says 
Boyd enlarged the usefulness of the 
company’s already-sophisticated engi- 
neering, although he’s not an engineer 
oriented quite a few divisions toward 
new high levels of precision manufac 
ture, even though Westinghouse has 
been deep in precision manufacturing 
since it was founded, and organized 
both plant and personnel for a much 
more effective approach to today’s de- 
fense research, development, and manu- 
facturing. Boyd was one of the people 
who helped develop the complicated 
patterns of military procurement as it’s 
carried on today, and he has been 
teaching Westinghouse people in every 
division how it works, why it operates 
as it does, how to deal with it. 

Boyd sells nothing. He told Hug- 
gins when they first talked that he 
would not be a business getter—and 
Huggins made it clear, in return, that 
Westinghouse would not permit him to 
do any selling even if he wanted to. 
With that firmly understood by both 
parties, Boyd turned his energies—which 
are considerable—to organizing West- 
inghouse’s broad capabilities for the 
maximum contribution to defense pro- 
duction and, hopefully, earnings. In 
just under two years, the contributions 
to each have been real. 

“Boyd,” savs Huggins flatly, “turned 
out to be just as good a corporate officer 
as he was a military officer. To accom- 
plish this defense turnaround, what we 
really added was one man.” 


ll. Tying It Together 


When Boyd arrived at Westing- 
house, he found management puzzling 
about how it should organize for an 
effective, all-company, defense business 
eftort. Typically, it had a study group 
working. 

Boyd brought in a formula he had 
developed—and found pretty successful 
—in the Air Research & Development 
Command. It was patterned generally 
on a concept he first saw in the 
Pentagon. Basically, the idea was 
simple: Set up a small central staff of 
specialists who knew the customers’ 
situation intimately, who knew the 
company’s capabilities, and who were 
technically competent to contribute 
ideas and solutions. Its duties would be 
two—matching needs to capabilities and 
evolving broad systems to solve specific 
problems. 

Within 90 days, Boyd had the con- 
cept developed and the organization 
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offers industry these 
10 big advantages: 


1. Market accessibility 

to Southeast, Southwest, Midwest via 8 
railroads, 91 motor freight carriers, 8 air- 
lines, 5 barge lines. Memphis-made products 
are 36 hours or less away from 44,853,465 
consumers—in white area on map. 


2. Choice industrial sites 

Over 12,000 acres in desirable plant sites. 
Some with harbor frontage; many only 10 
minutes from downtown. 


3. Nominal building costs 
Less than $5 per sq. ft. is average cost of 
air conditioned, masonry construction. 


4. Low taxes, insurance rates 

83% of nation’s metro areas have higher per 
family real estate tax loads. Memphis has 
lowest attainable fire insurance rates. 


5. Many basic industries & abundant 
natural resources 

Memphis is near excellent chemical and 

forestry resources, assuring low transporta- 

tion costs on raw materials. 


6. Healthy business climate 

Social, economic and governmental condi- 
tions in Memphis favor industry. Profes- 
sional planning since 1922 


7. Excellent artesian water 
Soft bicarbonate water, low in sulfates and 
chlorides. 


8. Ample Natural gas 
. at favorable rates. 4 transmission lines 
bring natural gas to Memphis. 


9. Growing port 
New $1.5 million terminal on current-free 
harbor connects with Mississippi River. 


10. Conscientious labor 
in a moderate surplus labor market. Loyal 
capable, native-born workers. 


Let us tell you more about Memphis. 
Mail the coupon today. 





THE 


First National Bank 


OF MEMPHIS 
in cooperation with 
Memphis Industrial Development Committee 





Memp - Li ~ Development Committee 
Dept. O. Box 224 « Memphis 1, Tenn. 
Please i me * ‘Memphis Industrial Facts” kit. 
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WASP’s director, Allan Chilton, bosses 26 
scientists, engineers, technicians. 


started. Less than six months later, it 
was fully in business and known as 
WASP-—for Westinghouse Advanced 
Systems Planning Group. 
¢ Thinking Group—W ASP, vou might 
sav, is a 26-man general staff, with 
headquarters at Drexel Hill, Pa., pur- 
posely remote from all other Westing 
house activities. It has five men who 
are scientists, 15 “excellent engineers,” 
and half a dozen management and 
technical contact men. ‘There are 
specialists in electronics, nucleonics, 
thermodynamics, and mechanics. 
WASP’s director, Allan Chilton, is still 
looking for ‘several Ph. D.s—solid state 
and general physics people and a man 
v.ho knows a lot about electronics—also 
a man who understands oceanography.” 
Most of them, including all the engi 
neers, were Westinghouse people be- 
fore WASP was organized. Quite a few 
came from the Aviation Gas Turbine 
Div., where they had been organized 
as an advanced development group 
working all over the company. 
Chilton, a native of England, be- 
came chief engineer at the Aviation 
Gas Turbine Div. in 1954, after 25 
vears with Curtiss-Wright doing design 
and development wok. on all types ‘of 
aircraft-engines. His assistant director, 
Rein Kroon, who’s chief engineer at 
WASP, is a 30-vear Westinghouse man 
who also came to WASP from AGT. 
Only three other men there have 
titles—each as an executive assistant. 
They are L. J. Dow, a retired admiral; 
Dr. W. A. Dwyer, a mathematician 
who had been a systems analyst for the 
Strategic Air Command, and W. C. 
Robinson, who had been a Defense 
Dept. hand for 17 vears. 
“These people,” says Huggins, ‘do 
almost nothing but think.” And thev’re 
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getting out of bounds, he adds, if 
they're thinking about anything very 
much closer than five years away. 
Thinking 10 years ahead is better. 

¢ Unorthodox—By conventional man- 
agement standards, these days, WASP 
simply can’t be. It isn’t a profit center. 
It produces nothing. It accepts no con- 
tracts. It never completes a job it starts. 
It cuts across organizational _ lines 
routinely—between product groups, be- 
tween divisions, at all levels within a 
divison. It has no authority over any 
Westinghouse group but itself, vet 
every facet of Westinghouse business is 
WASP’s business. 

You'd think WASP would be the 
greatest morale-wrecker and organiza- 
tion-snarler since wartime Washington. 
Around Westinghouse headquarters, 
though, thev love it. 

WASP makes more sense when vou 
look at it this wav: Westinghouse has 
capabilities for study, design, or manu- 
facturing in 37 fields, at 33 locations, 
in 44 technical areas. Plainly, no con- 
ventionally organized management is 
going to wring the maximum defense 
potential out of so diverse a capability. 

But that’s only half the justification 
for WASP. The other half is this: 
Military technology. today is so ad- 
vanced, its requirements so outlandish, 
and its standards so tight that not very 
many people can bridge the gap be- 
tween the vast military market and the 
conventional manufacturing capacity 
that must supply it. 
¢ Kind of Man—It’s exactly that vac- 
uum WASP was designed to fill. 

So WASP must have people who 
know everything Westinghouse can do, 
ind the people who can do it, in- 
timately enough to determine whether 
| given military proposal is in_ thi 
Westinghouse ball park. And it must 
have people who know the vast 
labyrinth of military procurement. in- 
timately enough to let Westinghousc 
compete effectively. 

WASP people must be professional 
enough to evolve plausible weapons 
systems to accomplish things that have 
never been done before. But thev must 
ilso be commercial enough to retain 
standing within the company. 

Perhaps above all, WASP people 
must be good diplomats, because the 
ouly way they can operate is to per- 
suade people. It’s one thing, of course, 
to offer a chance at new business to a 
plant manager whose backlog is low. 
t's quite another thing to convince a 
manager whose equipment is loaded, 
and whose profits are good, that he 
should take on a bizarre new project 
that will tie up some of his best people 
on work that’s highly subject to can- 
cellation in the hope of profits that will 
be renegotiable. 

* WASP at Work—What WASP does 
is to roam unendingly around Wes- 
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Why does a company 
change its name? 


Common problem 
with fast-growing 
companies has 
variety of solutions 


Many companies have outgrown 
their original names. . . or are in 
the process of outgrowing them. 
Millions of dollars have been spent 
by these companies to establish 
identity ... and added millions may 
be lost either because non-definitive 
names continue to be used, or be- 
cause too radical a change kills a 
previous identity. 

National Aluminate Corporation has not been a definitive name for 
Nalco’s products and services for more than ten years. Sodium Alumi- 
nate, our original product, is still widely used for water conditioning 
and many coagulation processes; but is only one of more thar a 
hundred Nalco water treating chemicals. Also, Nalco is manufactur- 
ing, selling and servicing chemicals entirely unrelated to water treat- 
ment .. . such as weed killers, railroad Jocomotive flange lubricants, 
petroleum industry corrosion inhibitors, and steel mill rolling oils. 


Where does the change-point occur? 


As far back as 1952, Nalco Directors discussed a name change—and 
conducted a survey among employees and customers. Nostalgia seemed 
to be an important factor in the vote against changing the name then. 

More new chemicals and processes other than water treatments 
kept the name question alive. Acquisition of Howe-Baker Engineers, 
manufacturers of electrical petroleum treating equipment; and Oil 
Products and Chemicals Company, manufacturers of steel mill lubri- 
cants, hastened the point of decision. 

Fortunately, National Aluminate Corporation’s trademark Nalco 
has been used consistently for more than twenty years. Our representa- 
tives are frequently referred to as Nalco Men .. . products are known 
as Nalco Products. Therefore, the new company name could be made 
definitive by use of the trademark, coupled with the only description 
covering present and anticipated activities: Chemicals. 


A Word for New Companies 


Experience with the problems of accurate company identification has 
in no way made us experts on the subject. But it has brought out some 
simple facts which may be worth considering in naming a new com- 
pany: 1) We are glad that the trademark Nalco had been used exten- 
sively and consistently, making the name-change much simpler from 
the standpoint of continuity and recognition; 2) While National Alumi- 
nate Corporation was too limiting, the other extreme of Nalco, Inc. 
offered no clue as to the nature of our business, so we added Chemical; 
and finally 3) our people felt that Company somehow expressed Nalco’s 
business spirit more closely than the more impersonal Corporation. 

We feel certain that friends, and even customers, in many of the 
industries we serve will be surprised at the list of Nalco products they 
will find on turning the page. The name Nalco Chemical Company will 
be more indicative of this diversity of products, and we hope may 
lead them to think of Nalco for more of their specialized chemical 
needs. We invite them, and you, to write us for more information 
about any Nalco product. Also, if you are thinking of changing your 
company name, we will gladly share the experience that we are going 
through. We may have learned something that could be of help to you. 


J. A. Holmes, President 


J. A. Holmes, President 
Nalco Chemical Company 


National Aluminate Corporation is now 


NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


6208 West 66th Place Chicago 38, lilinois 
For more about ig products and companies 
please turn the page 
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“‘Tt’s tough to be 
left out of things’’ 
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Why are DODGE subscribers’ products 
and services accepted more often ? 


If you sell to the new construction market, the architect, his job captain and 
his spec writer on any job you go after are mighty important to you. There’s 
often a definite advantage in being specified, but in any event you must be 
acceptable as an “or equal’ or you haven’t much chance of getting the busi- 
ness at all. 

How to get the architect, job captain and spec writer on your side? It’s 
simple. Make sure your salesman or agent calls on them just at the moment 
when they’re looking for information and help on a specific job . . . when the 
welcome mat is out . . . before decisions have been made. That’s simple, too - 
with DODGE REPORTS. 

Dodge Reports — mailed daily direct to you, your salesmen or your agents 

tell who’s going to build what and where, who the architect is, when plans 
are being prepared and bids wanted, and who’s bidding . . . anywhere in the 
37 Eastern states. You specify the area, types and size of construction projects 
you want covered. Dodge provides early and accurate information. 

Learn how Dodge can provide you with a practical valuable marketing 
control ... and put an end to trial-and-error sales calls in the field. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 













F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y., Dept. BW109 
Send me the book ‘Dodge Reports — How to Use 
Them Effectively" and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the general markets checked below. 


() House Construction [] General Building 
[) Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 


Area 


ic esas Dodge Reports 


Company 











Address. 





City Zone Ee: 
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tinghouse and the centers of military 
procurement—seeking out things Wes- 
tinghouse is doing that might solve a 
military problem, seeking out military 
problems that Westinghouse might be 
able to solve. When it finds either, it 
works out a specific program. 

For example, when WASP turns up 
a military need whose solution ought to 
lie within Westinghouse capability, its 
first assignment is to dream up a tech- 
nically promising concept of how to 
meet that need. If WASP people need 
help, they may draw on other Westing- 
house brains, even hire outside consult- 
ants. 

When it has a system, it puts together 
a proposal to design and build the hard- 
ware. Again, it may roam freely over the 
entire Westinghouse property, enlisting, 
say, a Consumer Products group divi- 
sion for this capability and a General 
Products group division for that. 
Quite frequently, Westinghouse re 
search will be part of the team. It’s not 
uncommon for the division in the lead 
to be outside Defense Products. But 
responsibility to the customer always 
will rest with the Defense Products 
division that takes the contract. 

When it has evolved its proposed 

system and the organization to build it, 
WASP presents the package to man- 
agement. If management buys it, the 
next problem then is to persuade the 
military. Thereafter, WASP bows out 
of the picture and takes off on still 
another project. 
e Persuasion—In no case can WASP 
command the services of any Westing- 
house divisions it seeks to enlist in a 
project. It can only persuade. It can 
start selling well down the line in a 
division, or it can start at the top. It 
can appeal a turndown. If need be, 
Bovd can negotiate for it with other 
group vice-presidents. 

But always, WASP people live with 
the knowledge that thev can function 
effectively only by having on their side 
the people who run the whole broad 
gamut of manufacturing activities that 
makes up Westinghouse. That preserves 
a division manager's autonomy; at the 
same time, it makes available to him 
the services of specialists who can 
steer him to business he very likely 
would not be able to compete for on 
his own. 

There’s a risk, of course, that such a 
group could become a_ bottleneck. 
Westinghouse avoids this pretty simply. 
Any division may work directly with 
a military customer without going 
through WASP. Some of the defense 
products divisions do so quite com- 
monly, since they had been doing it 
years before WASP began. 

In most cases, naturally, Chilton 
feels confident WASP will be able to 
do more for the divisions than they can 
do for themselves. END 
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FRIDAY 8 P.M. Headquarters of Na- 


tional Telefilm Asso- 
ciates starts move from Columbus Circle to 


Los Angeles. 


SUNDAY 11 A.M. 


Moving vans—plus 


SATURDAY 1 A.M. Only wastepaper, forlorn telephones, and odd furnish- 


ings stay behind in New York’s Coliseum Tower. 


feathered Indian and bagpipers—meet planes at Los Angeles for haul to new offices. 





Airlifting a Company 3,000 Miles 


of the 
made 
trip between New York and Hollywood 

but few so hectic and complicated as 
the migration pictured on these pages, 


brass 
industry has 


The glittering 
tainment 


enter- 
many a 


in which a television film company 
transplanted its headquarters from coast 
to coast in a weekend. 

The move had its genesis last April, 
when National Theatres, Inc., the spun- 
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off motion picture theater branch 
of Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., 
bought control of National Telefilm As- 
sociates, Inc., which owns TV rights to 
pre-1948 Fox films and produces its 
own shorter TV films. National Thea- 
tres then changed its name to National 
Theatres & Telefilm, Inc. 

The first problems after the acqui- 
sition were the usual sort in such a 


deal, involving details of finance, law, 
and organization. But in June National 
Theatres decided to move NTA head- 
quarters from 10 Columbus Circle in 
New York to new offices it was build. 
ing in Beverly Hills. That way, man- 
agements of new parent and subsidiary 
could work more closely together. 

¢ Taking to the Air—The logistics of 
the transcontinental shift were com- 
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SATURDAY 2 P.M. At LaGuardia Airport, crates of NTA equipment are loaded aboard two cargo planes. 


nish- 


SUNDAY 4 P.M. Workmen arrange furniture in temporary MONDAY 10 A.M. Work takes up in Los Angel 


quarters, a muraled ballroom. where it left off Friday in New York. 
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“It’s easy to see 
ces why so many 


= U.S.E. Envelopes 
are used for Packaging.” 





It’s because U.S.E. makes such a terrific 
variety of envelope styles. For example: 

There’s the Columbian Snap Fastener 
Envelope for small parts, tools, ete. You 
open the envelope, take out an item and 
snap the envelope shut again. You can 
do this easily and quickly over and over 
without breaking the fastener. 

Then there’s the Utility Envelope for 
maximum color printing impact. It is 
easily printed on both sides, during the 
folding operation, ‘cause its seams are 
on the edges out of the way. Many sizes, 
papers, and colors available. 

There’s also the hundreds of styles 
and sizes of U.S.E.’s transparent enve- 
lopes and bags. Made from a variety of 
films with a choice of sealing methods, 
printed in beautiful colors. 

These are only three of the many, 
many, suggestions to be found in the 
U.S.E. Selector Chart — free on request. 
Pin this ad to your letterhead and mail 
it to the Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion Department. 


U.S.E. makes more envelopes for more 
people to use in more ways than any other 
manvfacturer in the world. Also Paper Cups, 
Transparent Containers and Linweave Qual- 
ity Papers and Envelopes. N-7 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 


Springfield 2 


US 
Divisions ‘e from Coast to Coast 


Massachusetts 
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plex. NTA’s vice-president for ad- 
ministration, David J. Melamed, ruled 
out an overland trip because he figured 
it would take about two weeks—a dis- 
istrous delay in a business where, as he 
puts it, “vou have to have information 
at your fingertips every minute of the 
day.” Instead, the company deter- 
mined to stage an airlift as the cheap- 
est way in the long run, despite a total 
cost of $170,000. This method would 
require virtually no down time 

Of course, NTA wasn’t moving in its 
entiretv. Of 13 divisions, nine were 
going to the coast, but only key execu- 
tives and top-ranking secretaries were 
transferred. The final passenger list: 30 
employees, 30 other adults (mostly 
spouses, but including at least onc 
maid), 29 children, three dogs, two 
goldfish, and one parakeet. 
¢ Readying for M Day—Lengthy prep- 
arations led up to Sept. 26, selected as 
M Davy because by that time the new 
Beverly Hills building was supposed to 
be finished. A five-man committee made 
gencral arrangements. In return for 
agreeing to move west, each transferred 
emplovee was offered a two-year con- 
tract and all sorts of fringes, including 
free freight for private autos, a prelimi- 
nary trip to Los Angeles for house- 
hunting wives, free storage of furniture, 
per-diem allowances for a month of 
hotel living in California—but no pay 
raises. 

For workers who weren’t California- 
bound, the company also had a plan. 
To keep them from slowly drifting into 
other jobs, NTA promised a bonus— 
amounting to about 24 weeks’ pay—if 
they would stay put until the company’s 
last dav in New York. Meantime, ofh- 
cials of both NTA and National Thea- 
tres began recruiting and training re- 
placements in Los Angeles. 
¢ Plans Into Practice—Before departure 


WASTEBASKET that moved from New York complete with secretary's discarded pair of 
nylons was a Monday morning surprise for Martin Roberts, NTA director of promotion. 


time, Melamed conferred with every 
westbound staffer to work out individual 
plans. There were some special prob- 
lems. For instance, the wife of one 
NTA lawyer was very pregnant, and 
the couple moved early to play safe. 
Another man sent his family ahead so 
that the school-age children could en- 
roll at the beginning of the semester. 
One bachelor who lived with his retired 
parents wanted to know if they would 
be considered “family” under NTA 
tules. The company decided they 
would. 

Some of the problems were of less 
import. An executive secretary, offered 
a used car bv her sister, turned it down 
because she was going to California. 
Then she learned the company would 
move emplovees’ autos. By then, the 
sister had given the car to someone 
else. So NTA gave her $250—the 
amount it agreed to give anyone who 
sold his car in New York 
e Office Crisis—The first crisis of the 
move was a plasterers’ strike that de- 
laved completion of the Beverly Hills 
building. By that time, plans were too 
far along for a postponement of the 
airlift; so National Theatres scurried to 
find spare floor space in three Los 
Angeles office buildings where it is now 
a tenant. The temporary quarters it 
lined up included a ballroom complete 
with a mural and golden walls. 

Gertrude Palmer, NTA’s personnel 
director, assigned the various depart- 
ments space in the three buildings, 
then had to do the job all over again 
when it turned out that space in only 
two buildings would be sufficient. The 
next chore, assigning individual offices, 
was probably more vexatious than pro- 
ducing a new film series. “It’s as much 
politics as anything else,”” says Melamed. 
“It went up and down every echelon.” 


With offices selected, NTA _ took 
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way out where wire rope had better be good 


There’s nothing like isolation to point up the job value of are the “diseases” that kill weak ropes. Royal Blue thrives 
a wire rope. It’s situations like this that put meat on the Even if your wire rope distributor were around the 


clichéd bones of “tried and true.” 


corner, you wouldn’t be any further ahead with anything 


This instance— multiplied by hundreds in the gamut of less than Royal Blue. You’d be spending more money than 


industries—has contributed to the fine and 
lasting reputation of Roebling Royal Blue 
Wire Rope. A reputation of unparalleled 
toughness and strength among wire ropes. 

Here, and wherever wire rope is put to 
work, impact, abrasion, shock and crushing 





you need to. 

We want very much to show you how this 
rope can save and save and save. Tim¢ 
Money. Frustration. For this, write John A 
Roebling’s Sons, Wire Rope Division 
Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


“ 
AL Wy5.9~ ROEBLING 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
John A. Roebling's Sons Division, The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
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\/. BEAUTY BY THE GOLDEN GATE 


New San Francisco Western Home Office of John Hancock Life features 


functional use of Chase’ Architectural Bronze 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company wanted 
a new warmth, beauty and elegance in their Western Home 
Office building. They turned to the beauty of bronze. 

Each of the 528 window frames for the new building is 
of Chase” Bronze...special architectural shapes for frames 
and glass stops that hold the hundreds of panes in place. 
These interlocking elements require tolerances which are 


reassured to thousandths of an inch. 


Bronze has other important uses. An all-bronze raili: 
encircles two sides of the building at the second floor. \ 
dow flashings are Chase copper. When this new 15-story 
building is occupied in the fall, the functional use of Chase 
bronze will add new beauty and distinction to the down- 
town skyline in San Francisco. 

Call your nearest Chase office, or write Chase at Water- 


bury 20, Conn. for the help of expert Chase metallurgists. 


h e BRASS & COPPER CO. watersury 20, CONN. 
® Subsidiary of Kemnecott Copper Corporation 


THE NATION’S HEADQUARTERS FOR ALUMINUM «© BRASS + BRONZE * COPPER © STAINLESS STEEL 


Atlanta Baltimore Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Grand Rapids Houston 


Indianapolis Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles 


Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orleans New York (Maspeth, L.1.) Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochester St.Louis San Francisco Seattle Waterbury 


CHASE SALUTES: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 


Landscape Architect ¢ Cahill Brothers, Inc., Gen- 
eral Contractors ¢ C. E. Toland & Sons Orna- 
mental Metal Fabricators. | 


WINDOWS and exterior doors on all floors of the 
Architects, San Francisco ¢ Lawrence Halprin, new Hancock building feature the 


Architectural Bronze Shapes, made to tolerances 


BALCONY around two sides of building } a 
beautiful bronze railing made of Chase A: 
tectural Bronze. This feature adds beauty to | 


use of Chase 


f thousandths of an inch. Bronze adds warmth, new building now under construction at Ca 
beauty and elegance to the building. 


fornia and Battery Streets in San Francis: 
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The chain reaches to the moon 


Fluorine is a wild breed of cat—most fiercely active and 


toughest-to-tame of all chemicals. Yet, Pennsalt has cross- 


bred fluorine with two other savagely active elements 

oxygen and chlorine—to produce new rocket fuel oxidizers. 

Along with fluorine... the “hottest”’ oxidizer of all... 

the new compounds, perchlory! fluoride and chlorine trifluoride, 

promise new strides in rocketry. Each has its specialized 

uses. One is expected to help send man into space. 

Pennsalt meets the challenges of this changing world with 

research that brings rewarding results. Perhaps it can 

meet a particular challenge of yours. Write to Pennsalt Chemicals | 
Corporation, 624 Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


- 
Pennsalt Hie | 
© Chemicals Be 
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STRATEGY of the move is plotted by 


NTA Vice-Pres. David J. Melamed and 
Gertrude Palmer, director of personnel. 


lueprints of the West Coast quarters, 
olor-keyed by departments, and al- 
ted a numbered spot to every picce of 
urniture. 
Plastic tags. indicating by color 
nd number the exact destination in 
the Los Angeles offices, went on every 
esk (151 in all), chair, tvpewriter, and 
ox of drawer contents. Much of the 
furniture—new when NTA moved into 
New York’s Coliseum Tower in late 
157—was tagged to go to Los Angeles 
irchouses until the new building is 
nnpleted. 
* Vans on the Way—\eantime, mov 
called on NTA families, measured 
iirrors and counted chairs, and ar 
nged times for household goods to 
tart west by van. Thanks to a booklet 
repared by NTA’s California office, 
he families were already becoming 
imiliar with local peculiarities in traffic 
iws, taxes, and schools. 


In the New York office, the final 
l‘riday was only mildly chaotic. To be 
ure, there was near panic when 


\merican Airlines reported that one of 
the two cargo planes assigned to the 
irlift was stuck in Chicago for a 

linder change. But the repairs de- 
laved the schedule only slightly. 

By Friday night, the gear was all at 
LaGuardia Airport. The next day, 
National Theatres Chmn. B. Gerald 
Cantor was on hand to welcome the 
riving planes in Los Angeles. He 
had flown out from New York a few 
hours earlier for the welcome. 

Moving crews arranged the furniture 
in the temporary Los Angeles home 
Sunday afternoon, and by 9 a.m Mon- 
day work could begin. NTA’s satisfac- 
tion was marred only slightly. In an- 
other month the new building will be 
finished—and everyone will have to 
move again, END 
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“THE 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF EMPLOYEES 
CANNOT 
BE LEFT 
TO CHANCE” 









This statement from a board of leading management executives drama- 
tizes the need for proper employee training in business and industry. 

Training increases the skill and confidence of employees. The result 
is better workmanship, higher output and consequently more economical 
operation with less supervision. 

For this reason progressive companies now devote as much attention 
to in-plant, job-related training for employees as they do to the installa- 
tion of new machinery and equipment. 

Because the essential fact is today production efficiency depends on 
employee performance. 

Leader in the field of organized training for business and industry is 
International Correspondence Schools. For over 60 years I.C.S. has 
worked with management in developing specialized, tailor-made training 
programs to fit every need — from apprentice training to management 
development. 

The I.C.S. approach to training is realistic and flexible. The methods 
used are practical. The goal is always improved performance and prope! 
upgrading —to prepare the right person for the right job. 

Whatever your company’s present training program. or needs, I.C.S. 
can offer valuable assistance. All I.C.S. facilities and services are avail- 
able without obligation—to aid in analyzing and developing specialized 
training programs tailored to fit your firm’s requirements. 

If you would like to know more about the advantages of 1. C.S. Train- 
ing, mail the coupon for your free copy of the booklet, “The Training 
Job and How to Meet It.” Or, if you have a particular question, a 
qualified I.C.S. Representative will be happy to discuss it with you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


is Co-operative Training Dept. BW-2, Scranton 15, Pa. 
Please send me your FREE 28-page booklet, “The Training Job and How to Meet It.” 


Name ___ 


Company —— . 
Ao Ee 


City Zone__State_ 
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Unveiling a new model in 5000 places at once! 


How a car 
maker used 
air freight 


profitably 


One of the “Big Three” car makers was 
introducing a new model. Car refine- 
ments held up printing of promotional 
material which then had to be simul- 
taneously released to 5000 dealers all 
over the country. So Emery’s CAPS 
(Consolidated Air Parcel Service) was 
given the job. 

This service flies packages to key 
post offices anywhere in the United 
States, for low cost parcel post delivery. 
Check of post office receipts showed 
that Emery’s CAPS delivered 96% of 


the shipments in less than 48 hours 
after leaving the printer. 

The saving: $15,959 less than any 
other air express service could do it. 

Emery’s CAPS can do the same job 
for you, no matter how big or small it 
may be. Fast, dependable Emery serv- 
ice delivers to any place in the nation 
in hours ... gives you 12 to 24 hours 
faster arrival overseas. Call or write 
today for facts about how Emery’s serv- 
ices can be tailored to your require- 
ments, and save you money. 


EMERY. ar rreicuT coRPORATION 


801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. * National and International Blue Ribbon Service. 
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In Management 


Not All Managers Are Happier 
When Taking Part in Decisions 


Advocates of “participative management” argue that 
the man who gets to take part in decision-making likes 
and does his job better. A new University of Michigan 
study, while not disagreeing with this generalization, 
suggests it may be somewhat oversimplified. 

Victor H. Vroon, study director at the university's 
Survey Research Center, analyzed the attitudes toward 
participation of some 100 first-, second-, and third-line 
supervisors in a large service organization. 

The effects of participation depend a good deal on 
individual personality, he found. Supervisors with 
authoritarian personalities benefit much less from par- 
ticipation than do those with democratic outlooks. Simi- 
larly, men who like to do things along lines suggested 
by others benefit less than do those who like to exercise 
independent judgment. 

Generalizations about the effects of participation usu- 
illy represent averages, Dr. Vroon cautioned, and actual 
work groups do not necessarily follow the average. 
Where authoritarian or dependent personalities are in- 
volved, participation may even have negative effects. 
I'his is especially a risk with nonsupervisory employees, 
he suggests. 


U.S.-Owned Plants Get High Rating 


As Places to Work in Germany, France 


American companies operating in Europe generally 
have managed to create for themselves the image of a 
pretty good employer. When Opinion Research Corp. 
isked some 700 Germans and Frenchmen whether they 
would encourage a friend to work in an American-owned 
plant, 66% of the French and 43% of the Germans said 
yes. More than a third of the Germans had no opinions. 

In both countries, the man on the street was clear on 
his major reason for liking American employers: They pay 
well. 

Better working conditions and the on-the-job training 
facilities were also praised. Some of the Europeans 
thought it was a good idea to work for an American- 
owned firm to gain experience which could then be 
applied in a nativeowned company. 

Those opposed to working for a U.S. company based 
their opposition mostly on nationalism, rather than any 
specific dislike of American methods. The Europeans 
did criticize U.S. companies in general for “flashy display 
of luxury, waste of money, bad. manners, high style of 
living, poor taste,” and—this primarily from Frenchmen 
—the advanced automation of their factories, which was 
interpreted as showing “lack of human concern.” 

More than three-quarters of those interviewed said they 
favored regulations that would force foreign-owned com- 
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panies to hire mostly locals for managerial spots, and 
almost as many wanted restrictions on immigration of 
non-native engineers and technicians. 

In Germany, the younger the respondent, the more 
likely he was to favor American-owned plants as a place 
to work; in France, the situation was exactly reversed: 
It was the men and women over 55 who most favored 
working for a U.S. company. In both countries, partiality 
to the U.S. increased with higher social class, but this 
trend was more prominent in Germany. 

Most of the interviewees got their impressions of the 
U.S. from newspapers, magazines, radio, television, and 
books of their own country. Of U.S. sources of informa- 
tion, the most important was motion pictures. 


West Takes First Place in Paying 
Foremen—Monthly Average Is $578 


The West has passed the Middle-West and Middle 
Atlantic regions as the best paying area for foremen. 
In a new survey by the Employee Relations Bulletin, 
foremen in the Western states average $578 a month— 
$23 above the national average; when ERB made a 
similar study in 1955, the area from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi River had the highest average pay—then $409. 
Four years ago, the national average was $381. 

Foremen in durable goods industries. have a higher 
average pay—$562—than those working in non-durable 
manufacturing: $549. But the gap may be decreasing; 
when the American Management Assn. did a similar 
study in 1955, the difference between the two groups 
was more pronounced (BW —Jul.30°55,p46). 

Variation between industry groups, however, is wide. 
The average monthly wage for foremen in the petroleum 
and coal products industry, for instance, is $704; that’s 
$68 above the next highest~mining and construction; 
in textiles and the needle trades, foremen average only 
$449. 


Hotel Corp. Sets Up Division 
To Handle Expanding Motel Chain 


Hotel Corp. of America’s motel operations have now 
grown to the point where the chain thinks it needs a 
separate management group to run them. 

Formerly the same executives supervised both hotels 
and motor hotels. But HCA now has nine Charterhouse 
motor hotels and lodges in operation or under construc- 
tion in the U.S. and Canada. Six others are planned, 
including one in Puerto Rico. 

As a result, the company announced this week, sepa- 
rate motel and hotel divisions have been created in a 
realignment of the executive staff reporting to Executive 
Vice-Pres. Roger P. Sonnabend, general manager of hotel 
and motor hotel activities. Benjamin Schulman, formerly 
in charge of projects and budgets for both hotels and 
motels, will now oversee the motels as operations man- 
ager of the new Charterhouse Division. Paul Sonnabend, 
general manager of the Hotel Somerset-Kenmore in Bos- 
ton, will be operations manager of the Hotel Div. 
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U.S. Buries Titan Missile Base 
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UNDERGROUND missile base is being constructed near Denver. In foreground is launching silo. Site will be covered over with earth. 
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Denver installation is being 
built in vast excavations, and 
later will be covered over with 
earth and grass. 


['wo years from now, to the casual 
bserver, the construction site pictured 
n these pages again will have the inno- 
nt look of a prairie covered with sage 
rush and buffalo grass. Sentry posts 
t the gates will be the only tipoff that 
ie area has strategic importance. 

But hidden beneath the Colorado 
airie will be the first U.S. operational 
iderground intercontinental missile 
se. Eighteen Titan ICBMs in 165-ft. 
mecrete silos will be in place. ‘Their 
ing crews will be in a state of con- 
int readiness. By the time the base 

finished, the 6,300-mi. Titans will 

ready to go 15 to 20 minutes after 

e firing order is received. 

It now takes two hours to prepare a 
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Titan for firing, but in two years’ time 
methods of re-cycling the missile’s 
liquid oxygen fuel should be worked out 
to permit much faster firing 
¢ Self-Contained Complexes—l’or op- 
erational purposes, the underground 
missile launching silos will be grouped 
together in three’s. Each cluster of silos 
will be supported by an underground 
control center, powerhouse, and a pro 
pellant storage terminal. This complex 
will be interconnected by tunnels. 
Each of the six complexes will be 
completely self-contained and will have 
its own water and air filtering svstem. 
Even the fire control systems will be 
underground, with the balloon-like ra- 
dar antennae being run up to the sur- 
face like a periscope for firing operaticns 
only. 
¢ Unconventional Approach—Each of 
the underground complexes covers a 
plot of ground roughly 1,600 ft. by 900 
ft. The sheer size of the project and 
the many separate facilities involved 


“ 


LOOKING UP from bottom of launching silo, project engi 
neer waves to associates on rim. Silo is 165 ft. deep. 


CONCRETE IGLOOS house powerhouse and 
control center 40 ft. below surface. 


LAUNCHING system for Titan rests in 
deep, heavily reinforced concrete silo. ‘The 
90-ft. missile is raised only for firing. 
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AMGION 
"e.c In choosing a site for a new plant, no consid- 
eration is more important than the advance- 
ment of your competitive position. Look to 
the area that will give your business more 
competitive advantages—the Baltimore area. 
id Here is a great world port with transporta- 
tion facilities to match, proximity to the 
nation’s greatest markets, ready availability 
of raw and semi-finished materials, good 
labor, good living conditions, ample electric 
power and natural gas . . . plus special fea- 
tures you will find nowhere else along the 
Eastern Seaboard. 

Let us make an individual Plant Location 
Study for you .. . in confidence and without 
obligation. It will show you clearly and con- 
cisely the competitive advantages Baltimore 
offers your particular business. Write, wire 


Give your 
2 or phone our Industrial Development Service, 
business 1103 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 


BALTIMORE 


COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 1103 
Industrial Development Service, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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BALTIMORE 
GAS and ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Serving one of America’s 
great industrial centers 


Please have your representative contact me. 
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posed some unconventional construc- 
tional problems. And the contractors 
used some unconventional methods to 
get around them. 

Scooping out individual holes in the 
prairie for the many installations seemed 
too dificult a job. So instead, the 
contractors decided to scrape the entire 
complex site clear with highway build- 
ing equipment, making one vast hole 
about 40 ft. deep. Then they built 
the individual concrete living and oper 
ating quarters by conventional means on 
this sunken plain. 

Che next step is to fill in the hole, 
covering over the tops of the buildings 
with about 20 ft. of earth. In all, some 
million cubic yards of dirt must be 
hauled away in digging out the 40-ft. 
excavation for each complex. 

The missile launching silos them 
sclves have to be dug much deeper 
120 ft. below the original excavation. 
[his is accomplished by running bull 
dozers around and around in a tight 
40-ft. circle and lifting out the dirt with 
a crane. 
¢ Heavy Reinforcement—The concrete 
lining of the silos will vary from 2 ft. 
thick at the bottom to about 8 ft. thick 
near the surface. The enclosure doors, 
which open up when the missile is ele- 
vated for firing, are a 3-ft. thick mass of 
concrete and steel. The underground 
igloos serving as operating and living 
quarters will have 2-ft. thick concrete 
domes. And the maze of tunnels con- 
necting the installations are fitted with 
2-ft. thick blast doors at critical points. 

The entire Titan base at Denver will 
cost about $250-million. Of this, about 
$67.5-million will be paid to the con 
struction combine, headed by Morri- 
son-Knudsen Co., which dug the holes 
and built the basic structures. The 
other partners in this group are 
Paul Hardeman, Inc., Los Angeles; 
Johnson, Drake, & Piper, Minneapolis; 
Olson Construction Co., Lincoln, Neb.; 
and F’. E. Young Construction Co., San 
Diego. 

The Denver base is the first “hard” 
or completely underground missile base 
to be built in the U.S. However, a 24- 
missile Atlas underground base is under 
way near Cheyenne, Wyo. and even- 
tually other such bases will be spotted 
around the Far West and the Middle 
West. 
¢ One-Shot Affair—Yet despite all the 
care and expense to put the missile 
bases deep underground, the military 
looks upon them as one-shot bases. 
The feeling is that in the event of war, 
the bases inevitably will be hit by 
enemy missiles and will be put out of 
action. In addition, the mere launch- 
ing of our own ICBMs will knock the 
launching mechanisms out of kilter 
enough so that a lot of work would 
be needed to get them ready for a 
second firing. END 
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“C E ” BRINGS BIG ECONOMIES TO WIDE-SCALE HEATING 





Nation's largest 
High Temperature 
Water installation 

heats U.S. 


Air Force Academy 


ec IVE E NG!INEERING?’ is the reason for the leader- 
ship attained by C-E products. The products which bear 
this mark of leadership include: 


all types of steam generating, fuel burning and related equip- 
ment + nuclear power systems « paper mill equipment » pul- 
verizers » flash drying systems « pressure vessels « soil pipe 


The year 1959 marks a milestone in the history of The United States 
Air Force—the year in which members of the first graduating class 
at the U.S. Air Force Academy earned their commissions. 


Situated in the Rampart Range of the Rockies north of Colorado 
Springs, on a 28-square-mile site, the new academy incorporates 
many notable advances in design and engineering. For example, the 
heating system which services the widely-spaced buildings utilizes 
high temperature water. This system, compared to steam, frequently 
offers important advantages for large-scale heating. Since hot water 
has an inherently higher capacity to contain heat, it not only reduces 
initial equipment costs, but also makes possible operating and main- 
tenance savings of from 10% to 20%. Smaller-sized pipes can also be 
used, steam traps and pressure valves are eliminated, and the boiler 
plant can be smaller—more compact than required by steam—with 
greater operating control and efficiency. 


The installation at the Air Force Academy*, comprised of five 
C-E La Mont Controlled Circulation Hot Water Boilers, is the largest 
heating system of its kind in the nation, and is one of many such 
installations at large military bases, industrial plants and institu- 
tions. 


Here then is another example of Creative Engineering—the C-E 
approach to providing the most advanced designs of boilers for al! 
fuel, heat and power requirements—from those of small plants to 
the largest power stations. 


*Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Architects * Syska & Hennessy, Inc., Associate Engineers 
J. O. Ross Engineering Corp., Consultants 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. C-233 
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OIC's new PIPE-MATE Ductile Iron Valves, completely new in 
design and construction, combine the strength of steel with the 
economy of iron. Write for literature on this exciting new 
product. Sold by a nationwide team of industrial distributors. 
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LEADERSOHIP is the sum of many things 
... quality products, dependable service, integrity of 
policy... but, most of all, eagerness to develop new 
ways of serving customers better. At OIC today you can 
almost feel that sense of leadership rising like a tide in 
many areas of our activities ...the pride of workman- 
ship in the plant ... the vigorous sense of service among 
our people in the home office and in the field...a new 





and youthful spirit in a company with more than 75 years 
of solid experience. Specifically, OIC has a new story to 
tell about valve marketing—one that has prompted many 
of our distributors and customers to tell us: ‘Now you’re 


- talking our language.” Significant things are happening 


in our business. When can we tell you about them? 


A l VES FORGED AND CAST STEEL, BRONZE, 
IRON AND DUCTILE IRON VALVES 


THE OHIO INJECTOR COMPANY e WADSWORTH, OHIO 
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Close-up of worm screw carrying trace-mineral salt through new mixer. Photo by Loebel. 


New Salt mixer fastest, 
most accurate ever developed 


Operating many times faster than former equipment, 
the giant new mixer at International Salt Company’s 
Watkins Glen refinery turns out trace-mineral salt for 
livestock at the rate of over 60,000 pounds per hour. Yet 
the mixer allows less than 1% error in the mineral content 
of each pound of salt! 


For the first time, three separate mixing operations are 


combined into one continuous process. Health-protecting 
trace minerals are blended together . . . fed into a moving 
stream of salt ... and sprayed with a special ingredient to 
assure uniform dispersion. Each step is electronically 
timed and synchronized to the split second. The result: 
trace-mineral salt of the highest quality ever produced. 

You can be a “step ahead”’ in your use of salt by taking 
advantage of International’s technological advances. 
Simply contact International Salt Company, Inc., Scranton, 
Pa., or any district office listed below. 


STERLING SALT... product of INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 
First in salt technology .. . first in salt for industry 


Atlanta « Baltimore « Boston « Buffalo « Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Detroit » Newark * New Orleans « New York © Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Richmond « St. Louis 
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In Production 


New IBM Data Processing System 


Is Medium in Size and Price 


International Business Machines Corp.'s data process- 
ing system, the IBM 1401, is a new step toward bridging 
the gap between calculators and big computers. The new 
system makes electronic computer “features available in a 
size and price suitable for businesses that have had to 
limit themselves to punched card equipment. 

Basic elements of the system are a processing unit, a 
card reader-puncher, and a printer. Up to six magnetic 
tape units can be added to increase its capacity. 

The processor performs arithmetic and logic functions 
and controls the other units. Its magnetic core memory 
can store up to 4,000 bits of information. It can do over 
3,000 additions a second—faster than many calculators 
but slower than most computers. The card unit can 
punch 250 cards a minute and read 800. 

The printer employs a new twist to achieve its 600- 
line-a-minute speed. A horizontal chain of engraved type 
that looks something like a bicvcle chain moves at 90 in. 
per second across an inked ribbon in front of the paper. 
\n electronic scanning device compares each character 
on the moving chain with the character the electronic 
storage unit says is to be printed. When a character on 
the chain matches the one in storage, the scanner makes 
one of 132 hammers spaced along the printing line strike 
paper and ink ribbon against the ‘chain, and the character 
is printed. 

IBM says the 1401 may be operated as an independent 
system, in conjunction with punched card equipment, 
or as an auxiliary to IBM high-speed computers. The 
company estimates typical rental of a 1401 at $3,180 a 
month for punched cards alone and $6,750 for card and 
tape units. 

. ” * 


South African Develops Process 


For Dredging Minerals From Sea 


Laboratory work in South Africa may lead to a new 
method of getting valuable metals from the ocean. Prof. 
lelix Sebba has shown that by adding a chemical deter- 
gent to a cobalt solution and bubbling compressed air 
through it, you can quickly collect the cobalt as a scum 
on the surface of the solution. 

Although the method has not been tested on a prac- 
tical scale yet, Prof. Sebba believes his technique can be 
used to gather uranium from the oceans, which contain 
about 3-billion tons of it, as well as other valuable metals. 
Under the process, a pipe would be submerged in sea 
water flowing at about three knots. Then the correct 
reagent would be dumped in and air bubbled through 
it. This would produce a scum yielding 600 tons of 
aluminum, 12 tons of copper, and about two tons of 
uranium daily. Using a different reagent might produce 
240 oz. of gold a day. 
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Up to now much of the mineral wealth of the sea has 
remained unexploited because it costs so much to pump 
up millions of gallons of sea water and extract the min 
erals. Prof. Sebba points out that his technique, when 
perfected, will eliminate the need of moving the water. 

Prof. Sebba says world patents on the process have 
been obtained by an unnamed U.S. chemical company. 


TVA Signs Contract for 65-Million Tons 
Of Coal to Feed Big Steam Plant 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has made what it 
calls the world’s largest coal contract for the world’s 
largest steam turbine generator, which it will build near 
Paradise, Ky. Peabody Coal Co., St. Louis, will suppl) 
65-million tons of coal over nearly 17 years to the plant, 
at a cost of nearly $192-million. 

About a month ago, TVA announced that General 
Electric Ce. would build the $18-million 600,000-kw. 
generator. ‘This week, the authority put a price tag of 
over $100-million on the whole plant. To finance the 
plant, TVA will sell revenue bonds for the first time 
under a new law recently approved by Congress. 

The plant is near the Kentucky coal fields; maximum 
trucking distance from mine to plant is five miles, accord 
ing to I'VA. Under the Peabody contract, the average 
cost of delivered coal will be about 25% below the aver- 
age for coal delivered to TVA’s other steam plants. 

_ The plant is scheduled to go into operation in Septem- 
ber, 1962. 


Fused-Salt-Bath Electrolysis Is Used 
To Produce High Purity Tungsten Powder 


A new simple way to produce high purity tungsten 
and molybdenum powders has been developed by the 
Bureau of Mines’ laboratories at Reno, Nev. It has been 
tested successfully on the most common tungsten ore, 
scheelite, and is expected to work on other tungsten-carry- 
ing minerals as well. 

These powders are used in steel and other alloys. Ordi 
narily, they must be made in large, expensive chemical 
purification plants. Bureau scientists think the new 
method will be much more economical and suitable for 
much smaller facilities. 

The process itself is an old one called fused-salt-bath 
electrolysis whose main commercial use up to now has 
been in making aluminum. In applying the process to 
scheelite, which usually contains a molybdenum-carry 
ing mineral, powellite, the scientists discovered they 
could recover both pure molybdenum and tungsten. 

The process works like this: scheelite concentrate is 
put in a bath of alkali phosphates or borates, which is 
heated. A low-voltage electric current is passed through 
it, causing the molybdenum to separate and be deposited 
on a cathode, or negative pole. Then a second cathode 
is inserted and a higher voltage passed through the bath, 
causing the tungsten to emerge around the second cath- 
ode. The electrolytic bath can be reused. 
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* QUALITY PROTECTED 
BY LYON 
“POINT-CHECK’ SYSTEM 


Vv FABRICATING 
v FINISHING 





PRODUCTS, PARTS, 
SUB-ASSEMBLIES, 
MERCHANDISING UNITS 
MADE TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Vv ASSEMBLING 
Vv PACKAGING 





Look for the ‘'QP”’ 
on every Lyon Carton. 
It is your assurance 
of quality equipment. 


See your Lyon Dealer 
for prompt delivery of 
the world’s most diversified 
line of steel equipment 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 1010 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
Factories in Aurora, Illinois and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Invasion in Office Machines 


Italy’s Olivetti buys control of 
Underwood. France’s Bull is also 
stepping up its efforts to market 
in the U.S. 


Last Friday, Olivetti Corp. of Ameri- 
ca’s main office in the sleek Seagram 
skyscraper on Park Avenue was alive 
with hurried phone calls, closed-door 
conferences, and the comings and the 
goings of top executives. The star at- 
tractions were Adriano Olivetti (pic- 
ture), president of Italy’s huge Olivetti, 
ind Georges Vieillard, general manager 
if France’s smaller Compagnie des Ma- 
hines Bull. 

Big names in Western Europe’s of- 
fice-machine industry, both companies 
have more in common than some simi- 
larity in products. In Italy, Olivetti and 
Bull hold equal shares in a 10-vear-old 
ales subsidiary for marketing com- 
puters. More important, both have 
rashed the U.S. market and hope to 
oaden their foothold through ex- 
panded sales outlets. 

Early this week, Adriano Olivetti, 

ith son Roberto (general administra- 
‘ive manager) and brother Dino (vice- 
resident) in tow, was in the executive 
fices of Underwood Corp.—also on 
Park Avenue—to clean up loose ends of 

dramatic deal. The deal: purchase 
f 405,000 shares of Underwood that 
ill give Olivetti a controlling inter- 
st in the U.S. company. 
* Dissatisfied—This week, too, Bull’s 
Georges Vieillard was talking with 
ifice-machine producers, preparatory 
o the upcoming visit here of Joseph 
Callies, president of the French com- 
any. There is talk in France that Bull 
has been dissatisfied with its long-time 
rangement with the Remington Rand 
Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. for selling its 
computers in the U.S. market. Report- 
cdly, Bull might sign with another com- 
pany—possibly Burroughs Corp., Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., or 
National Cash Register Co.—when its 
agreement with Rem Rand expires. 

Few companies in the U.S. office- 
machine industry consider foreign ma- 
chines a real threat. The industry, 
sclling nearly $3-billion worth of type- 
writers, calculators, and computers an- 
nually, tends to discount the impact 
of the increasing numbers of foreign 
machines sold here in recent years. 
Yet foreign companies—from Sweden’s 
Addo-X Co. (calculators) and Atvida- 
bergs Industrier (Facit-label typewriters 
and calculators) to West Germany’s 
Olympiawerke (typewriters)—are mak- 
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ing their mark. Even the Japanese, who 
received a substantial order for a check- 
writing machine at the recent Inter- 
national Trade Fair in Chicago, are 
eying the U.S. market. 


|. Olivetti’s Underwood 


l'o the U.S. industry, Olivetti’s pur- 
chase of Underwood shares for $8.7- 
million was something of a shocker. In 
the long run, the deal could make Oli- 
vetti a big factor in the U.S. market. 

Selling arrangements between U.S. 
and foreign companies aren't new. The 
Bull-Rem Rand deal is one example. 
And for a number of years Monroe Cal- 
culating has been selling Olympia add- 
ing machines here under the Monroe 
label. But the Olivetti-Underwood 
deal represents the first time that a 
foreign company has bought control 
of a U.S. office-machine company. 

Actually, Underwood was an easy 
target for an outsider. For months there 
had been rumors in Wall Street that 
Underwood might merge with another 
company such as Litton Industries. 

Underwood, once considered the 

strongest company in the typewriter 
field, is still big by industry standards. 
Besides its main plant in Hartford and 
smaller facilities elsewhere in the U.S., 
it has plants in Britain, West Germany, 
and Canada. It has expanded into pro- 
duction of automatic data-processing 
equipment, built a small sideline of de- 
fense work. 
e Laggard—But—say industry observers 
—Underwood has fallen way behind 
most of its competitors in capitalizing 
on the big demand for data-processing 
systems. It has lagged in expenditures 
for research and development. It has 
not modernized production facilities as 
rapidly as competitors. And in the office- 
machine industry, where labor accounts 
for some 50% of direct costs, failure to 
modernize can really hurt. 

As a result, Underwood’s sales and 
income record has not looked good. In 
1956, it hit a sales peak of $85.2-million 
—but ran a $3.6-million deficit. The 
next year was better. But last year’s 
recession hit hard. Sales plummeted to 
$71.8-million, and the company took a 
$3.4-million loss. “All you need to 
do is look at Underwood’s balance 
sheet,” said an Olivetti executive last 
week, “and you can see why we got into 
the picture.” 

Olivetti, on its part, has grown fast 
and steadily. One of Italy’s largest and 
most influential companies, it expects 
to top $120-million in sales this year. 
From headquarters at Ivrea in northern 





ADRIANO OLIVETTHI, heads huge Italian 
company that may become a major factor 
in the U.S. office machinery market. 


Italy, it runs a string of plants in Ital 

and factories in Scotland, Argentina 
Brazil, Spain, and South Africa. 

¢ Foreign Markets—Olivetti’s main 
focus is on foreign markets. Only 30% 
of its sales revenue comes from Ital 

About 50% is from exports of product 
built in Olivetti’s Italian plants. ‘Th 
remaining 20% is earned by oversea 
plants producing for regional markets 

The company recognized the poten 
tial earnings from the U.S. market a 
far back as 1946. It later formed Oli 
vetti Corp. of America, gradually built 
it into an organization selling $15-mil 
lion (wholesale price) worth of typc 
writers and adding machines in thi 
market yearly. 

Olivetti’s top brass claim the Un 
derwood deal was arranged in a great 
rush. Underwood reportedly approached 
Olivetti with the offer of 405,000 au 
thorized but unissued shares at .$21.50 
apiece. Three days later, Olivetti’s top 
management was on a plane for New 
York City. Two days after that, th 
companies wrapped up the deal. 

e Agreements in U.S.—Still, Olivetti 
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By its SIZE? Then consider the 


fact that, among the more than 
14,000 commercial banks in the 
United States, The First National 
Bank of Miami ranks 96th as to 
deposits — the only Florida bank 
among the 100 largest banks in the 
nation. Banker or businessman — when 
you require a banking connection in 
Florida, the facts recommend First 


National... Florida’s largest bank. 





The. 
FIRST 
NINVORIENE 
Bank of Miami 


100 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD, souTtH 0 ©) 
MIAMI, FLORIDA ii. 


MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
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JOSEPH CALLIES is the head of France’s 


fast-growing Compagnie des Machines Bull. 


clearly had been pondering how to 
bolster its position in the U.S. market. 
Its executives admit that other foreign 
companies—for instance, German com- 
panies—were putting up stiff competi- 
tion here. And thev note that U.S. 
companies resent the growing flood of 
foreign imports of all kinds and that 
Olivetti, for one, has to take that into 
account in planning future sales here. 

Thus, the Olivetti-Underwood com- 
bination will have advantages for both 
partners. Here’s what it will amount to: 

Initially, Olivetti will use Under- 

wood’s sales outlets to market Olivetti 
adding machines. Some of the income 
from that will go into Underwood’s 
bank account to “clean up” the bal- 
ance sheet. 
e Assembly—Later, Olivetti may assem- 
ble some of its office machines in Un- 
derwood’s plants here. U.S. produc- 
tion costs in some cases are lower 
than Italian costs, despite cheaper hand 
labor in Italy. 

Gradually—if the arrangement works 
out—Olivetti and Underwood will “in- 
tegrate” their facilities worldwide. That 
partly means adjustment to future 
common market schemes now being 
organized around the world. For in- 
stance, an Underwood plant in Scot- 
land might specialize in_ typewriters; 
an Olivetti plant in Spain might con- 
centrate on adding machines. Mean- 
while, there will be a close exchange of 
research and product information. At 
the moment—says Olivetti top brass— 
Frank E. Beane will stay on as Under- 
wood’s president. But Olivetti repre- 
sentatives undoubtedly will sit on 
Underwood’s board 


ll. The Problem for Bull 


By contrast, France’s Bull has had 
a close relationship with Rem Rand for 
10 years, yet with only $4-million in 
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Paul G. Bohack, Jr., Treasurer of H. C. Bohack C nc 
his family: Mrs. Juanita Bohack, Pame 


Whou-thore’s no second, chance... 


LOAD WITH ACETATE BASE TAPE 


Moments like this come once in a lifetime, but you can recall them 
perfectly year after year with Celanese Acetate base tapes. These 
tapes eliminate background noises . . . permit faithful reproduction. 
\cetate base tapes resist stretching even under strong rewind tension. 
In fact, when acetate base tapes are subjected to high shock loads, 
they break cleanly with virtually no stretch. They are then easily 
repaired with pressure-sensitive splicing tape. Other base tapes may 
stretch to twice their length before breaking, and the stretched 
portion of tape is almost impossible to repair. Stretched tape is a 


° r ee ” 
major cause of “wows. 

Leading producers of hi-fi monaural and stereophonic reco 
use acetate base tapes. Give your own library of recordings th: 
high quality advantages. 

And, remember, acetate based tapes are more economical, too! 
Acetate for recording tape is produced by Celanese for conversion 
tapes by all leading tape manufacturers. Look for the name acetat 
each box of tape you buy, or check with your dealer, Ce 


Acetate...a C Pea weae plastic film 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, PLASTICS DIVISION, DEPT. 128-3'°744 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, N.J, 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver e 





Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, N. Y 
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WATER 


In the Middle South—Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi— 
there is water aplenty, from ground sources, lakes and 11 major 
rivers whose average daily flow totals 560 billion gallons—over 
three times the daily U. S. consumption. Plentiful water was a 
factor in the selection of the Middle South by these types of 
industries: petroleum, chemical, plastics, aluminum, pulp and 
paper, and agricultural processing. Do you need large quantities 
of water? 

Other Middle South assets include a wide variety of natural 
and imported resources, plentiful low-cost power and natural 
gas, international transportation facilities. 


Investigate the growth opportunities in The Middle South 


For a closer look at the Middle South, write 

or visit the Middle South Area Office, 211 

International Trade Mart, New Orleans—or: 

ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 

LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans, La. 
MISSISSIPP]| POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 

_NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans, La. 
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vearly sales here has hardly made a dent 
in the market. 

In 1950, Bull signed a cross-licensing 
and marketing agreement with Rem 
Rand. At that time, it was in no posi- 
tion to demand much control over how 
its products would be promoted here. 
It was a small company, and had its 
first computer only in the design stage. 

In the past few vears, however, it has 
come up with two medium and large 
computers. One is the so-called Gamma 
3—roughly comparable to IBM’s 604 
and 607 and Rem Rand’s Univac 60 
and 120. Price tag is between $30,000 
and $50,000. The other computer is 
the Gamma 60, just now going into 
production. The company has an or- 
der backlog for 13 of these $1-million 
to $3-million giants. Gamma 60 is sup- 
posed to be competitive with the IBM 
7070, Univac 11, and the Honeywell 
S00 
e A Better Shake—Early in the game, 
Rem Rand decided not to produce Bull 
equipment here, instead imported it 
with a “Remington Rand-Made In 
France” label. There have been reports 
that Bull felt that its name was not 
being spread properly. On the other 
hand, Bull didn’t sell much Rem Rand 
equipment in Europe Undoubtedly 
these questions are part of its current 
negotiations with Rem Rand. Rem 
Rand has refused to discuss its relations 
with Bull while the talks are going on 

Despite small total sales, which may 
hit $40-million this year, Bull claims to 
be one of the leaders in the U.S. and 
West European computer industry. It 
says it has 800 computers in operation, 
behind IBM’s 5,000-plus and a little 
ahead of Rem Rand. And, in the light 
of Bull’s European expansion, it does 
appear to be a potential powerhouse. 
In France, it has half the computer 
market; in West Germany, 20%. In 
Britain, the company has set up a 
joint sales subsidiary with Thomas De 
La Rue & Co., Ltd. (though De La Rue 
is not in the computer business). It also 
has sold several computers to the East 
Germans and Russians 
¢ Negotiations—Bull is set to be ne- 
gotiating with about 12 companies as 
possible U.S. partners—though Rem 
Rand still is very much in the running 
Qualifications for its American partner: 
good cash reserve position, willingness 
to pour money into sales promotion, 
eagerness to spread the Bull name. Bull 
claims that much of its equipment can 
sell at prices 20% cheaper than com- 
parable U.S. machines—and American 
engineers would agree with this. 

But Bull’s goal, even with a price 
advantage, is a tough one. It hopes any 
partnership here will lead to Bull’s get- 
ting at least 5% of the market in the 
products it makes. That, in Bull’s esti- 
mate, should amount someday to $40- 
million in annual sales. END 
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Where a Texaco Engineer hangs his 


Where there’s a job for lubricants, that’s 
where a Texaco Lubrication Engineer hangs 
up his hat and goes to work. 

Maybe he’s helping an airline evaluate 
engine performance. Maybe he’s lending his 
know-how to the machining of tougher-than- 
tough alloys ...or working overtime to help a 
contractor complete a mammoth construction 
project ahead of schedule. Whatever the job, 
the Texaco Lubrication Engineer has just 
me objective: to keep machinery running 
smoothly, to prevent delays in production, to 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


help you reduce your maintenance costs. 


Every dollar a Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neer helps you lop off your maintenance costs 
is a dollar you can add to profit! 


Remember that when you’re looking at 
your profit and loss statement. Let Texaco 
bring your firm the benefits of Organized 
Lubrication. Send for the eye-opening book: 
“Management Practices that Control Costs 
via Organized Lubrication.” Texaco Inc., 135 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., Dept. B-121 


organized 


lubrication 

















FROM 3M RESEARCH 


Getting nowhere fast! A racing outboard can't force water past the seams of this tank. In curtain wall installation, this means WEATHERBAN Sealer seals for years 





Sealer takes lashing without a leak 


This tempest in a test tank shows how WEATHERBAN® 
Brand Building Sealer makes curtain-wall construction 
leak-proof! It seals the seams of this tank water-tight. 
It seals glass, stone and metal seams weather-tight for 
years, too. 


Other 3M adhesive products hard at work for the building 
industry: 3M Insulation Adhesives hug batt-type insulation 
tomilesof the nation’s heating and ventilating duct systems. 


3M Vinyl and Rubber Tile Ad- 
ideal for bonding 
vinyl, rubber, corkand linoleum 
flooring. It’s flexible when dry; 
can be used even on radiant- 
heated floors. 


hesive is 





ADHESIVES, COATINGS AND SEALERS DIVISION 
AND Manuracturine COMPANY 


Miienesora (finine 


e+ + WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Quick-grip ROLTITE® brand con- 
tact cement keeps wall and counter- 
toplaminates from warping, peeling. 
Bonds at a touch! Resists water 
and heat for longer lasting jobs. 


SEE WHAT 3M ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR YOU! 
No matter what your adhesive, 
coating or sealing needs, you can 
build in durability and strength 
with 3M products. For free liter- 
ature, write on your company let- 
terhead, stating your interest, to 
AC&S Division, 3M, Dept. YA-109, 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 
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Chill Welcome for New Loan Fund 


@ Formation of the World Bank’s new branch to spe- 


ciakize in “soft” loans, the International Development Assn., 


is under way. 


@ But it looks as if the underdeveloped nations will 
get very little additional help from IDA. 


@ The new agency may even diminish total aid by en- 


couraging individual countries to reduce bilateral assistance. 


The International Development 
\ssn., the proposed $1-billion bargain- 
sement bank for underdeveloped 
uuntries, seems virtually certain to 
me into being—but practically nobody 
enthusiastic about it. 
IDA was approved in principle last 
eek by the governors of the World 
ink, of which it will be a branch, at 
cir annual meeting in Washington. 
charter is now being drafted for 
mpletion by yearend, and if enough 
mber governments ratify it in time, 

)A could go into business within the 

xt vear. 

IDA’s purpose in life is to make 

ins to the world’s have-not nations 

development projects. At the mo- 
nt, though, it looks as if the under- 
eloped* countries will draw verv 

‘le more capital from the advanced 

ustrial nations through IDA than 

v have been receiving in the recent 

t anyway. 

U.S. Pressure—Many member gov- 

iments have serious reservations 

ut the IDA idea. Some frown on 
king so-called “‘soft’” loans; . there’s 

o a fear that some of the more ad- 

uced nations will use IDA as an ex- 
cuse to trim their individual aid. 

Despite these reservations, — the 
scieme went through because of U.S. 
piessure. Washington’s purpose is to 
sliare some of the cost of development 
projects with other countries, especially 
the Western Europeans, and thus ease 
the U.S. balance of payments problem. 
| he leading traders of Western Europe 
have been gaining foreign exchange 
and gold at the expense of the U.S. 
for two years now. 

Of course, there’s also a real need 

for an international institution to lend 
money to countries that can’t meet the 
World Bank’s strict requirements. 
* Stakes—To raise IDA’s $1-billion if 
initial capital, the U.S. will put about 
$330-million and the advanced countries 
of Western Europe and Japan another 
$420-million in convertible currencies. 
The remaining $250-million will be in 
unconvertible currencies. 
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IDA’s most obvious weakness is its 

small size. Only about $750-million of 
its capital will be in convertible curren- 
cies. Since this is to be lent over a 
five-vear period, the average annual 
lending rate will be only about $150- 
million—piddling in comparison with 
the underdeveloped countries’ needs 
and, for that matter, with the present 
level of assistance. IDA’s capital could 
be increased before the end of five vears, 
but it’s not likely to be. 
e Extra Capital—The hottest contro- 
versy over IDA’s future deals with 
whether it should use unconvertible cur- 
rencies at all—and if so, how. 

Ihe U.S. is proposing to turn over 
to IDA, as an addition to the $1-billion 
capital, some of its embarrassingly large 
holdings of various soft currencies—ac- 
quired in payment for agricultural sur- 
pluses and in other ways. In return, the 
U.S. would get a 50% share in any 
profits on investments made with the 
money. A majority of delegates to the 
World Bank meeting opposed any such 
transfer of funds by the U.S., however; 
they argued, among other things, that 
contributions to IDA should represent 
new funds for economic development, 
not just a transfer of existing funds. 

Most delegates objected to the idea 
that IDA lend any soft currencies in 
significant amounts or accept them 
in payment for hard currency loans. The 
industrial trading nations of Europe fear 
that lending rupees to India, say, even 
in conjunction with a hard currency 
loan, almost certainly would have an 
inflationary effect. These “counterpart” 
rupees would not be matched by any 
added resources in the Indian economy. 
¢ Added Objections—The underdevel- 
oped countries don’t like the idea either. 
They see little point in borrowing their 
own currencies, and lending them to 
other underdeveloped nations. This 
would merely transfer resources from 
one poor country to another. For in- 
stance, if IDA loaned rupees to Indo- 
nesia to buy jute in India, India’s jute 
exports to hasd-currency areas might be 
cut and its balance of payments hurt. 


The likely result of all this fuss is that 
IDA’s charter will leave it up to the 
World Bank to decide lending policies 
And, in practice, instead of allowing re- 
payment in local currencies, the bank 
will almost certainly favor long-term r« 
payment, over 40 or 50 vears or mor 
in most cases. Very low rates of in 
terest may be charged. Outright grant 
might even be made in certain circum 
stances. 

e Impact on Aid—It remains to be 
seen whether IDA will encourage ad 
vanced nations to cut their own pr 

grams of aid to the poorer countries, 
The crucial test will be IDA’s impact 
on the U.S.—the largest single sourc« 
of international development capital 

There is no doubt that Treasury 
Secy. Robert Anderson hopes part of 
the U.S. aid burden can be transferred 
to IDA. But the Treasury denies that 
IDA may become a substitute rather 
than a supplement for U.S. bilateral 
aid. Even so, IDA may well weak« 
already shaken Congressional support 
for the Development Loan Fund, th« 
main channel for long-term U.S. a 
sistance. This year Congress appropri 
ated only $550-million for DLF—about 
half what the State Dept. considers th 
minimum needed. 

At the very least, IDA will probabl 
foreclose any increase in appropriations 
for DLF in the near future. 
¢ More From Abroad—Other industria! 
countries will be able to increase some 
what their own capital contributions t 
the less developed nations. But the in 
crease is likely to be slow. Britain fee! 
it is already investing as much as it can 
afford. In the last fiscal year, it gave un- 
derdeveloped countries—including the 
Commonwealth—$322-million in grants 
and loans. 

Germany, of course, could put out 
more capital. But the West German 
government has no institutional frame 
work for long-term foreign lending. ‘The 
bulk of its help to underdeveloped coun 
tries in the near future is apt to be 
limited to credits to German exporters 

France has scored a spectacular fi- 
nancial recovery, but the Algerian wai 
limits French capital available for ex 
port. 

All these factors lead to the conclu- 
sion that IDA won't help much, at 
least at the outset. One conservative 
European delegate to the World Bank 
meeting said only a joint aid program 
by the advanced countries, on a much 
larger scale than the Marshall -Plan, 
could meet the challenge of the under- 
developed countries—out of the ques- 
tion at least until the U.S. corrects its 
payments imbalance. END 
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Trane changes climates to order in buses and 
trains, ships and planes; heats and cools factories and schools, hotels and homes. 


For human comfort or industrial processing —for any air condition, turn to TRANE! 


Talk to the men who know all 4 related fields .... 
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Air Conditioning 
IBM cools electronic brains—and the people 
who make them—with TRANE equipmes 
Three TraANE CenTraVacs provide chilled 


water to cool the test area shown. 








for the factory’? 



















__Nigeranie cooling for stores, offices, 
theaters and restaurants has for 
years proven to be a sound investment. 
Now, management has found that fac- 
tory air conditioning can pay its own 
way, too! TRANE comfort cooling in the 
factory pays off in increased worker 
efficiency and better quality control. 
There is less absenteeism, and it is far 
easier to attract and hold the better 
type of worker. 

That’s why TRANE comfort cooling 
for factories has found increasing accept- 
ance—especially in precision manufac- 
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THE TRANE COMPANY. LA CROS wis 





Heating Ventilating 


the peoms Heat, cool, dehumidify private offices with Exhaust stale air and fumes. . 
quipme compact UniTrane units. Each occupant dials outside air with a rugged, dependable TRANE 
e chilled } the climate he wants—when he wants it! 


© wasted cooling or heating. 


« SCRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRA 
TENN. «© TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO « 97 





turing operations having a large, highly 
skilled labor force. 

TRANE leadership in all phases of heat- 
ing, cooling and ventilating assures you 
of superior product design, peak per- 
formance with matched equipment for 
any job. There is dependable TRANE 
equipment to heat and cool buildings of 
every size or type—from factories to 
giant skyscrapers to corner stores. 

Want more facts? Ask your architect 
or consulting engineer to talk to your 
nearby TRANE Sales Office. Or write 
TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRRTIE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


ANTON. PA. « CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV,."CLARKSVILLE, 
U.S.ANDI9 CANADIAN OFFICES 





Heat Transfer 


Oxygen ome a vital to defense and indus- 
try, is hel by TRaANneE Brazed Aluminum 


bring in 


Fan. Many special models available to han- Heat Exchangers. Operating temperatures 
dle any process or comfort air handling job. 


are often as low as 300° below zero! 



















Protection 


in the Atomic Age 








Foster coatings stand guard over insulation wherever 
extreme performance is required—on the world’s first 
nuclear powered surface vessel, the revolutionary N/S 
Savannah; on atomic subs that prowl under polar ice 
and tropic seas; in rocket vehicles that probe the upper 
atmosphere and beyond; in the complex innards of 
nuclear power stations. 


Insulation provides basic protection for all types of 
heated and refrigerated equipment. But, to perform 
efficiently, even insulation itself must be protected from 
the abusive effects of fire, water, chemicals, the weather 
and physical punishment. 


Prolonging the life of thermal insulations is a full-time 
activity of Benjamin Foster Company, a division of 
Amchem Products, Inc. Foster products take the form 
of fire-resistant, weather-protected coatings, adhesives, 
sealers, flashings—at last count 99 separate products 
Foster-engineered exclusively for use with thermal 
insulation. 


Foster fire-resistant coatings guard the maze of air 
conditioning pipe ducts so vital to controlling climate in 





large multi-story structures suc h as the United Nations 
Building and the New York Coliseum. Foster ‘‘ Duct-fas,”’ 
an insulation bonding adhesive, is one of the few products 
of its kind approved by the New York Fire Department. 
And Foster Mastics have been awarded Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approval, the only mastic line to date 
so designated. 

For industry, Foster produces a wide variety of com- 
pounds that effectively prolong the performance of insu- 
lation materials in the power, petrochemical, utility, 
marine and plant engineering fields. ‘‘Sealfas,’’ ‘‘Lagfas,”’ 
‘““Foamseal”” and ‘‘Flexfas’’ are trademark names of 
Foster, easily recognizable by purchasing agents at home 
and abroad. 


Amchem Products, Inc., of which Benjamin Foster 
Company is a division, produces a complete line of 
metalworking chemicals and processes for industry, as 
well as chemicals for the improvement of crops and 
control of weeds in agriculture, industry and home 
gardening. Find out how Amchem or Foster, or both, 
can protect, beautify or improve your products, your 
plant or your home. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER 35, PA. 


THE BENJAMIN FOSTER COMPANY DIVISION 


Amchem is a registered trademark of Amchem Products, Inc. Duct-fas, Sealfas, Lagfas, Foamseal and 


Flexfas are registered trademarks of the Benjamin Foster Company Division of Amchem Products, Inc. 
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In Business Abroad 


Firestone and Partner in India 
Will Make Rubber From Sugar Cane 


In Liberia, Firestone gets rubber from trees; in the 
U.S., it makes rubber out of petroleum. But in India, it 
vill make rubber out of sugar cane. 

The Indian government last week announced approval 
of a $30-million synthetic rubber project in which Fire- 
tone will team up with Kilachand Devchand & Co. of 
Bombay. 

Butadiene, the principal raw material of synthetic rub- 
er, will be produced from the alcohol obtained from 
ugar cane. The Firestone plant will also make the other 
naterials, such as Stvrene and copolymer, needed for the 
ubber. The plant will be India’s first synthetic rubber 
sroducer and will have an annual capacity of 30,000 tons. 

The Firestone project is only one of a string of enter- 
rises recently approved by the Indian government: 

A plant to make paper pulp from bamboo wil! be built 
vy Assam Pulp Mills, an Indian company with British 
icking. British engineers will design the $10.5-million 
ill, which will have an annual capacity of 30,000 tons. 

The first nylon plant in India is being backed by New 
ork’s Financial & Development Fund. Von Kohorn 
iternational will supply the machinery. 

\ $30-million coe plant will be built by Kaiser 
luminum (BW —Aug.22'59,p52), in cooperation with 
ndia’s G. D. Birla interests. 


ron Curtain Countries Build Fleet 


To Replace Ships Chartered in West 


Soviet-bloc countries are building a merchant marine 
icet to carry cargo that is now largely transported in 
\Vestern ships. 

Since World War II, the Iron Curtain countries have 
hartered Western-owned ships to transport much of 
their trade. A new study by British shipping experts 
shows that the Soviet-bloc countries plan to carry more 
of their own freight and passengers by doubling their 
merchant marine from about 4.5-million tons now to 
9.7-million tons by 1965. 

The Polish government, for example, has drawn up 
plans for a new ocean liner to be put into service by 
the mid-1960s. The new vessel—Wielkopolska—will 
have up to 700 tourist-class accommodations and will 
replace the Batory on the Gydnia-Copenhagen-South- 
ampton-Montreal run. 

Polish officials are now negotiating to restore New 
York as a port of call for the Batory, which was banned 
from U.S. ports in 1951 after it had been used to whisk 
Gerhard Eisler and other top Communists out of 
the US. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union is adding two more 
ships to the Leningrad-London run now served by a 
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single ship. The Soviet Union is expected to add a 
fourth ship to this service, and six more ships to serve 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean areas. 

East Germany is expected to have the former Swedish 
American line Stockholm—purchased last summer—back 
on the sea lanes by January. 


And a Pipeline for Soviet Oil 


Western Europe has been building oil pipelines at 
a feverish pace to meet the growing demand for low 
cost crude from the Middle East and Venezuela. Now 
Communist Eastern Europe is trying to lower fuel costs 
by building a pipeline to carry crude oil from the Soviet 
Union. 

Construction has begun on the first section, from the 
Russian border to Bratislava, deep in Czechoslovakia. 
From there the pipeline will cross into Hungary. Czech 
sources claim that oil will be flowing by early 1962, 
cutting transport costs by 50% or more. 


West Germany Warms Up for Jet Race 
With Plan for Medium-Range Planes 


British and French airplane makers admit that the 
Boeing 707 and the Douglas DC-8 dominate the long 
range jet plane market. But a spirited competition 1s 
developing for medium-range jets among U.S. and West 
European plane makers. 

Last week West Germany’s Economics Ministry an- 
nounced a $15-million subsidy plan for development of 
two medium-range jets. The proposal will be submitted 
to Chancellor Adenauer’s cabinet later this month. Each 
of the planes will be powered by two jet engines. The 
larger craft will carry 80 passengers; the smaller one, 23. 
Though the government has vet to reveal who wil 
make the planes, trade sources say that Hamburger 
Flugzeugbau will get the order for the bigger plane, and 
Heinkel for the 73-passenger craft. 


U.S. Companies Join in Meeting 


On Central American Investments 


Central America’s new common market is beginning 
to grapple with the problem of attracting industry to the 
five-nation area. Late this month, U. S. and West 
European bankers and businessmen will join officials 
from the countries—Guatemala, E] Salvador, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua, and Costa Rica—for a five-day session in 
San Salvador to discuss common market investments. 

The Central American market already has one tire 
company and a textile plant. Several U.S. chemical 
companies, such as W. R. Grace & Co., plan to attend 
the Salvador meeting because of interest in producing 
pharmaceutical, agricultural, and plastics products in the 
area. Some U.S. exporters also will participate to Jearn 
at first hand about details of the market. 
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Local Airlines Glimpse a Turn 


@ Feeder and commuter lines, tied to unprofitable 


short hauls, find volume rising but profits still elusive. 


@ But they're getting bigger, faster equipment, and 


boosts from CAB in route awards and a better deal. 


@ The result: Most see a turning point at hand, with 


goal of getting off subsidy maybe only 10 years away. 


Pilots flying the planes of local serv- 
ice airlines still radio that a stand of 
timber is burning, that a farmer’s re- 
mote fences are down, that somebody's 
ows have straved from pasture. In 
it least one roadside town, the local 
taxi driver's hat is the airline’s office; 
he keeps in touch with the radio of the 

| Aviation Agency to learn when 

it is time to deliver passengers to an 

incoming plane. At many stops there 

still only one or two men to sell 

ickets, handle baggage, make reserva- 

ms, and stand readv with a fire ex- 
tinguisher during take-off. 

All this is still a part of the business 
of the local service or “feeder” airlines, 
the paupers of the airline industry, 
vhich for 13 years have been flying a 
tangked network of unprofitable short 
haul routes and linking the nation’s 
cities and boondocks with drooping 
Douglas DC-3s. 

Yet, today, prosperity of a sort is 
coming to the local service carriers. So 
far, it is a curious kind of prosperity by 
business standards, since it is profitless 
and the carriers still require increasing 
government subsidies to keep running 
But volume has never been so good, 


l’edera 


t 


. thanks to basic changes in federal regu- 


lation of the carriers, in equipment, and 
in routes. 

For the first time in their short his- 
tories, some local carriers can see far 
thead the tantalizing goals of profitable 
operation, reduced subsidy and, eventu- 
ally, no subsidy. 


|. Profitless Prosperity 


Chere are 13 local service carriers on 
the U.S. mainland. They are Allegheny, 
Bonanza, Central, Frontier, Lake Cen- 
tral, Mohawk, North Central, Ozark, 
Pacific, Piedmont, Southern, Trans- 
Texas, and West Coast. Together, they 
fly into 565 cities and towns. They 
carry two kinds of passengers: those 
being “fed” to the trunklines that carry 
them on the long haul, and those using 
the local service to commute, for exam- 
ple, or to reach a nearby city or town. 
There are seven other lines—grouped 
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as “territorial” carriers—doing similar 
jobs in Alaska and Hawaii—Alaska, Cor- 
dova, Northern Consolidated, Reeve 
Aleutian, Wien Alaska, Aloha, and Ha- 
wailan. 

e Short Haul Blues—So far, business 
for all these lines has been unprofitable. 
The 13 local service lines have been re- 
ceiving increasing subsidies year by vear; 
in 1958 they got $32.7-million, and for 
1959 they may get as much as $38-mil- 
lion. 

The reasons are many, but there are 
two standouts: 

e Local service airlines are trying 
to make money in the toughest area of 
airline transportation—the short haul. 
Thev are authorized to fly over routes 
of generally a few hundred miles or so, 
with flights punctuated with frequent 
stops, many only 15 or 20 miles apart. 
The frequent stops mean more ground 
personnel and more ground equipment 
at ever-increasing prices, and expensive 
up and down flying rather than more 
economical cruising. And, generally, the 
frequent stops have not produced 
enough passengers for profits. 

¢ The Douglas DC-3 airplane that 
the local lines own in numbers, though 
once profitable, no longer is. Not only 
have ground, fuel, and crew costs risen 
faster than fares, but the DC-3 is too 
small and too slow. Even with a maxi- 
mun payload of 21 to 24 passengers, its 
flights are often unprofitable. 
¢ Signs of Change—But some tangible 
signs of changing fortunes are appear- 
ing. One of the most obvious is the 
equipment the lines are beginning to 
fly. The pilot relaying a message that 
some cows are straving could very well 
be sending it from a sleek, fast (250 
to 300 mph.) Fairchild F-27 turboprop, 
instead of the DC-3. Or the all-impor- 
tant small town taxi driver could easily 
be meeting a Convair or Martin. 

Just as the increased speed and seat- 
ing capacity of the biggest jets work 
together to multiply the earning power 
of the big trunklines, so the Fairchild 
turboprops, the Convairs and Martins 
are doing the same for local service lines. 
It’s the difference between carrying 21 


seats at 140 mph. in a DC-3, and 40 or 
more at 250 to 300 mph. in a new 
plane. 

But this is only one side of it. Pres- 
surized, comfortable, less cramped than 
a DC-3, the new planes are also gen- 
erating the traffic to help fill the extra 
seat-miles their size and speed pro- 
duce. People who have never flown 
before are flying now—fishermen, small 
city businessmen, vacationers. Most 
important, the job of “feeding” air 
travelers to the trunks has increased as 
the frequency and pace of trunkline jet 
travel has increased 
e More Revenue, But . . .—The result is 
that although the seat miles, or capacity, 
of the local service airlines increased 
more than 19% in the first six months 
of this year, revenue passenger miles 
the number of seat-miles sold—climbed 
21.5%. This has meant a climb in op- 
erating revenues of 25.5%—from $43- 
million to $54-million 
e .. More Expense, Too—The rub, at 
the moment and for several vears to 
come, is that operating expenses—as a 
result mainly of equipment financing, 
the introduction of the equipment, and 
especially the introduction of new 
routes—have also jumped 25% —from 
$44.6-million to $55.6-million. 

Thus, the curious, profitless pros 
perity which is the cause of comparable 
rises in subsidy. 


ll. Small, But Growing 


Local service carriers are small. The 
entire industry’s operating revenues, 
including subsidy, amounted to only 
$90-million last vear. At the same time 
United Air Lines, one of the big four 
trunks, rang up $319-million. The 
highest revenue reported among local 
service lines was North Central’s $13.1 
million, the next highest Piedmont’s 
S9.2-million. 
¢ Owners—Ownership is sometimes 
tightly held, sometimes more widely 
spread. Close to half the lines arc 
owned outright by an individual or a 
family. Others are owned by a large 
number of shareholders, but with a 
small group or an individual holding 
working control. 

Piedmont is controlled by a family. 

Allegheny Airlines is representative 
of the group owned by a wider range 
of shareholders. Once owned by Rich- 
ard du Pont, who shared a controlling 
interest with other members of the du 
Pont family, Allegheny evolved into a 
widely held company as the du Pont 
shares were gradually sold. 
¢ Business Spark—The actual startup of 
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A Galaxy of Industrial Advantages 
2 in the Gulf South! 


° 


Any way you look at it, the Gulf South area served by 
United Gas offers industrial advantages that make it the 
logical location for yournew plant. One-fifth of ah engineered 
industrial construction now contemplated in the nation 

is planned for Gulf South plant sites. At the mid-year, 
more than $3 billion of private money was earmarked for 
investment in new industry in the area.* Investigate the 
advantages the Gulf South offers your business. 

*As reported by McGraw-Hill 


inge : : if fuel is a factor in your operations, write 
ich- i —— United Gas, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport. La. 
ling 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP IN STEEL 


... This is the business of CBel 


Smoothing a weld on the head of a steel plate structure 
may seem like an insignificant detail in the over-all fabri- 
cation job . . . but it points up the fact that attention to 
the smallest detail is an important part of the entire CB&I 
craftsmanship in steel ‘“‘picture.”’ 


For it is the skilled teamwork of research, engineering, 
fabrication and erection specialists that is expertly com- 
bined in CB&I’s coordinated services . . . individual talents 
skillfully blended into an organization backed by over 70 
years of specialized experience in creating the best in steel 
storage tanks and process equipment for industry at large. 


Cuicaco Brioce & IRON COMPANY 
r GY 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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OFFICES ANDO SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








a local service carrier, though, has 
usually been sparked by a businessman 
in the area. In the Pacific Northwest, 
for example, packing company president 
Nick Bez is also president of West 
Coast Airlines. 

West Coast was incorporated in 1941, 
but didn’t get going until after the 
war in 1946. Under the guidance of 
Bez, the airline began to grow. It was, 
for example, the first local carrier to 
fly the Fairchild F-27 last year. Bez’s 
outside interests helped do this. When 
he decided to buy the new equipment, 
he was able to produce a combination 
of bank and insurance company loans, 
add some equity by introducing $360,- 
000 worth of stock, and also sell some 
engine spares for $75,000. 

(his year West Coast got one of its 
long sought goals—additional routes 
south into California and the big plum, 
San Francisco. Already Bez and his 
vice-president of planning, E.. B. Code, 
are thinking about larger equipment—a 
Viscount, for example, carrying 56 to 
70 passengers. Says Bez with more 
optimism than anyone in the industry: 
“We'll be off subsidv in three vears.”’ 


lll. Turning Point 


Overenthusiastic as this target date 
seems to others in the industry, this 
kind of talk is being heard more and 
more. For most local airline carriers 
believe they have reached an important 
turning point. 

The story goes back to 1955, when 
the Civil Aeronautics Board granted 
the local carriers permanent certificates, 
thus removing an important obstacle to 
financing. 

Other moves followed rapidly 

e In 1957 Congress passed legis 
lation that guaranteed 90% of an equip- 
ment purchase loan up to $5-million 
for each carrier. In 1958 three car- 
riers—Piedmont, Bonanza, and Pacific 
—negotiated loans amounting to $13.8- 
million. Carriers have bought 33 Fair- 
childs, 22 Convairs, and 18 Martins, 
thanks chiefly to the legislation 

e Trunkline thinking changed, 
making the trunks more willing to give 
up service to smaller cities and towns 
(although some, such as United Ai 
Lines and American Airlines, are hav- 
ing second thoughts). The big jets, 
with their need for big payloads and 
long hauls, are a powerful persuader. 
The result is more routes for the locals 
On July 31, for example, West Coast 
began service into Bend and Redmond 
Ore., as United ended service there 
The same day West Coast moved inte 
Ogden and Logan, Utah, as Western 
Air Lines pulled out. 

e Several significant route award 
have promoted local growth—notabh 
the Seven States Area case, in which 
CAB in one stroke added 8,000 new 
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We're talking profit dollars.. 





. $1000 more 


per year for every industrial truck you use|! 


Make this simple calculation. Mul- 
tiply $1000 by the number of 
industrial trucks you operate. Add 
the total figure to your annual 
profit. Sound good? Just switch to 
electric industrial trucks and it's 
yours... right now, this year, and 
the years ahead. 


You might even make more. 
There's an easy way to find out 
just how much. Exide has made 
a detailed study of actual costs in 
hundreds of plants where trucks 
are used. Typical savings average 


Exide THE ELECTRIC 


$1000 per year per truck... 
much more for large trucks. Let 
your local Exide representative 
survey your plant. Using figures 
based on your needs, he'll show 
you in dollars and cents how 
much extra profit your company 


can make. 


These profits can be substantial. 
In addition, there are significant 
operating advantages in Exide 
battery-powered industrial trucks 
that appeal to operators, plant engi- 


neers, and other plant personnel. 





invest 15 minutes 


See Exide’s new film, 
“‘Ease the profit squeeze’ 
.. the real story of electric 
industrial trucks and the 
savings they offer you. It’s 
a story no management 
man should miss. Contact 
your local Exide repre- 
sentative or write Exide 
Industrial Division, The 
Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Phila. 20, Pa 


STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


WORLD'S LEADING MAKER OF INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES 





STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS—NOW IN COLORS! 


to be used 


ft. 


State 


I’m interested in a 


County 


Phone 


Zone 

















ature on industrial buildings. 
ling approximately ______ ft. x 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. BW-27 
Please send data on Stran-Satin Color and complete 


Detroit 29, Michigan 
mainly for_— 

Title 

Company — 

Address 


Name. 
City 
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Division of 


¥. CORPORATION 


Dept. BW-27 
ATRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


La 


DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


rear purchase plan requires 


down to put you in the best looking, most 


functional steel building you can buy. 


This handsome 50’ x 160’ Rigid Frame building is typical of Stran-Steel structures, ideal for display 


rooms, recreation halls, supermarkets, light manufacturing facilities and a host of other uses. 


Detroit 29, Michigan 





NATIONAL STEEL 


ts low. A five-y 


070 


DF: 


ae 


For more detailed information, mail the coupon or call 
your Stran-Steel dealer. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 


under Steel Buildings or Buildings—Steel. 


surance cos 


only 


to 80’ and in lengths 


32’ 


Spacemakers for commerce and industry in six striking colors 








There is a Stran-Steel building to fit your particular 
of 20’ and 24’ bays, these structures can be erected 
quickly to your precise specifications. Mass-produced, 
non-combustible construction keeps building and in- 


and white. Colors are vinyl aluminum baked on over 
need. Available in widths from 


Stran-Satin Colors: blue, bronze, green, gray, rose 
zinc-coated steel. 


commerce and industry so well. Spacious Rigid Frame 
buildings, with their column-free, wall-to-wall work 
spaces, now come in your choice of six factory-applied 


A new note of color has been added to the wide variety 
of handsome Stran-Steel buildings that have served 


Stran-Steel Buildings— 
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miles and 56 cities to local routes. 

¢ CAB has granted many nonstop 
and skip-stop privileges. With skip-stop 
authorization, local service lines must 
still serve all points, but some flights 
can bypass low traffic producers. Ac- 
cording to the Assn. of Local Trans- 
port Airlines, the result has been a 
boost in the average passenger trip 
from about 182 miles in 1956 to 195 
miles this year, with the average local 
line hop going up from 77 miles to 
87. For feeders the haul is still not long 
enough for profit. In fact, the exten- 
sions have sent costs up. But these are 
initial costs of introducing service, and 
will recede. 

¢ CAB is also strengthening the 
local carriers’ return. A decade ago, 
it guaranteed operators a 74% annual 
return on investment, provided it 
judged the year’s management had been 
“honest, economical, and efficient.” 
Today, with the same standard, the 
rate has been 84% for several years, 
and this year it has gone up to 94% 
in the last few determinations. 
¢ Promoting—With the stage thus set, 
local service lines are doing their ut- 
most to further their own cause in the 
marketplace. Many are developing the 
nonexpense account traffic that pays 
off best for them—regional commuters, 
salesmen, vacationers. Most, though, 
find their major source of revenue in 
generating traffic to feed the trunks. 

Which market the line goes after 
often depends on its proximity to large 
population centers. North Central, for 
example, operates 55 flights a day over 
one 82-mile segment between Milwau 
kee and Chicago; its commuter traffic 
is 45% of its business. But Ozark Air 
Lines, in the “bread basket’’ states 
south and west of Chicago, does 75% 
of its business as a feeder. 
¢ Optimism—With new equipment, 
better financing, route extensions, 
climbing volume, a new climate of 
optimism is pervading the local service 
carriers. One, perhaps more optimistic 
than the rest, announced this vear the 
first dividend in local airline historv. 
The line, Houston-based Trans-Texas 
Airways, issued a 25¢ dividend after 11 
vears of operation. 

Most carriers are still far from a 
dividend, but almost all are predicting 
they will get off subsidy. The most 
optimistic estimate is three years, the 
most pessimistic 15. The consensus: 
about 10 years. 

And most are positive they are turn- 
ing an all-important corner. They think 
local service will evolve into a system of 
regional carriers that will replace trunk 
lines on many more intermediate and 
short haul routes. The result, far off 
but already becoming plain: room for 
a third air service of small shuttle air 
taxis to carry the tiny payloads even the 
feeders can’t afford to take. END 
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A typical plant, in the six progressive states 
served by the Norfolk and Western, reports absen- 
teeism of 1.8% vs. an industry average of 5%. 
Another reports labor turnover of less than 1%. 

Moreover, employees in this territory are 
vigorous, and have a much better than average 
record of productivity. Mobility of population 
is well below the national average. 

There are reasons. These people are home- 
rooted. Their jobs are important to them... 





“Absenteeism is low... productivity is high... 
since we built our plant here... 


in the Land of Plenty” 


they take pride in doing a full day’s work for a 
day’s pay . . . they are alert, quick to learn,and 
dependable. Of the many advantages the Land 
of Plenty offers new industry, the people are 
among the most compelling. 

Let us tell you more about these home-rooted, 
willing workers in Norfolk and Western territory 

. and the things that create stability and 
staybility and make a man or woman say: ‘““This 
is where I want to live.” 


Phone, Wire, Write 





OHIO: =} | _ MARYDLAND 





tt WEST 4 
_ VIRGINIA /\ 
“ VIRGINIA 





KENTUCKY 














NORTH CAROLINA 


Land of Plenty 





H. P. Cotton 


Assistant Vice President—Industrial Development 
Division B-855 (Phone Dlamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 


Norfolk and Western Railway 


Roanoke, Virginia 


orpoth... Wester. 


RAILWAY 
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e Safety Switches and e Fusible and Circuit Breaker 
Industrial Circuit Breakers Load Centers 


e Voltage Testers 














e Fusible and Circuit Breaker e Power Distribution Switchboards 
Lighting and Power Panelboards and Switchgear 


Wherever Electricity 
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e Busways and Wireways 





























ECaM e Special Purpose e Control Centers 


Control 





SQUARE J) COMPANY 






















e Drum Switches. Gontrol Relays 





e Timing Relays 








e Manual 
Starters Compensators 





of Reduced 
Voltage Starters 







e Float & Pressure Controls 
for Pumps & Compressors 


Electro-Magnetic a 
Welder Control | 





Magnetic Brakes 





FIELD ENGINEERING SERVICE 


available through Square D branch offices Ex} Ree sti 
in all principal United States cities ECan c a 


>. and in Canada, Mexico and England P 





ECaM e 
Crane and Mill Control 





DESIGN LEADERSHIP FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
AND 
RECORDS 
ARE 
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KING COTTON 
PAPERS 
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WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS 


Record , 
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a apers LETTERHEAD FOR THIS 
4 2nd Index Cardy SELECTOR OF RECORD- 
- = KEEPING PAPERS NO 


A-2 PARSONS PAPER 
DiVv., HOLYOKE MASS 
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RAT RACE? 


get in the clear 
in the NEW 


Competition is great, we say, but 
let's stay in our own leagues! If 
your business is small but grow- 
ing, and you've had enough of 
“Bucking the Big Boys” where 
you are, take a new look at the 
NEW IOWA. We'll explain the 
many advantages Iowa offers to 
your particular business. Write 
for the Iowa Industrial Resources 
Fact Book. All replies held in 
strictest confidence. Write Ed B. 
Storey, Director. Telephone: Des 
Moines — Atlantic 2-0231. 





a 
« «<= VT 


(OWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
338 JeWett Building * Des Moines, lowa 
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The finance pattern 











A Step to Ease the Aid Load 


he establishment of the International Development Assn., sponsored 

by the U.S. Treasury to operate as an integral part of the World 
Bank, represents a turning point in global assistance programs (page 
125). More than that, it represents a turning point in our economic 
relations with the rest of the world. And just because IDA constitutes 
a new approach, it is meeting a good deal of resistance from our allies. 

This cool attitude is understandable. Until now, the U.S. has been 
the Santa Claus of the Western World. We provided unparalleled 
amounts to bring about the reconstruction of Europe’s war-devastated 
economies; after Europe was back on its feet, we continued to provide 
assistance from what appeared to be a brimming cornucopia of dollars. 

But as rich as we are, we cannot afford an indefinite outflow of 

dollars. It is possible for the U.S. to engage in deficit financing when 
our domestic economy needs stimulation, but our global assistance pro- 
gram—through a variety of agencies—has committed us to deficit financ- 
ing on a worldwide scale. We have been engaged in the highly dubious 
financing practice of making gifts and lending on a long-term basis while 
borrowing short in order to provide the necessary funds. 
* Easing Deficit—This process is partially responsible for our large and 
increasing balance-of-payments deficit. The deficit could, of course, be 
reduced if the U. S. raised its tariff barriers and established import quotas, 
but this would be tantamount to throwing away all the progress made 
since World War Il. We could also reduce the deficit by cutting out our 
aid programs, but this, too, would be senseless. 

Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson has proposed a different course, 
one that is sound and constructive. He is asking our solvent allies, who 
have owed so much to our financial assistance, to help shoulder the 
burden of providing aid to the underdeveloped nations. He reasons that 
they have an obligation—and a responsibility—to lend a hand 
* Santa’s Helpers—The IDA is a very modest beginning at shaping a 
new look in international assistance. The U.S. is contributing $330- 
million, a major portion of the $1-billion that will be IDA’s capital. But, 
for the first time, it is getting other nations to make funds available. 

It is not surprising that those countries asked to help Santa Claus 
do not relish the role. For the U.S. plainly expects that this modest 
venture will be followed by much bigger outlays from the wealthier 
nations, either through IDA or on a unilateral basis. 

This was made plain by Anderson. In talking to foreign delegates at 
last week’s meetings of the World Bank and International Monetary Fund, 
he admitted that the U.S. could not carry on alone. 

This was not a confession of bankruptcy, but a clear warning that the 

old way of doing things is no longer feasible. As it now stands, our bal- 
ance of payments has become a primary influence on our monetary 
policy, in the sense that foreign considerations have a priority over 
domestic conditions. This state of affairs cannot continue, and IDA is 
one way of dealing with it. 
* Potential Profit—Another problem involves the needy nations. They 
complain that the size of the fund is too small, that it will result eventually 
in a drying up of U. S. aid, that the World Bank will be a much more 
stringent lender than our own government agencies. Some of these com- 
plaints are well grounded, but it is time that the underdeveloped nations 
realize that the U.S. will no longer be everybody's soft touch, and that 
there are other rich uncles. 

If IDA was simply a U.S. operation, there would be real reason to fear 
that we would be pouring good money after good. But IDA represents 
a real innovation aimed at changing the present order in which the U. S. 
footed the entire foreign aid bill. Even though it is a modest venture, it 
may eventually pay big dividends. 
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DANIEL PARKER, Executive Vice President, The Parker Pen Company, says: 


fie 


“These papers are highly effective too/s of communication” 


“Just as the pen gives substance to an idea, cotton fiber papers 
give it prestige and permanence. In business and industry, they 
make communication more effective and efficient, because of 
their strength, beauty and durability.” 

For generations, cotton fiber paper has been its own best 
salesman. You can tell its fine quality at a glance . . . quality 
that stems from carefully chosen cotton fibers, plus superior 
craftsmanship and special processing equipment. 

In business and social stationery, onion skin, index, ledger, 


BETTER PAPERS ARE 
MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 


LOOK FOR “COTTON” OR "RAG” IN THE WATERMARK OR LABEL 


drawing, tracing and blue print papers, make sure the papers 
you use are made with cotton fiber—25% minimum up to 100 
in the finest grades. 


eCotion Fiber Paper Manufacturers 


Write today for free booklet! 


=} ETT E rR Cotton Fiber Paper Manufacturers, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y, 
Please send free booklet 


~ “What Every Businessman 


c 


Should Know About Paper—Today!”’ 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ath. 
Nd ae 


ADDRESS 





cITy - STATE 




































































In Finance 


Large Volume of Loans, Higher Rates 


Push Third-Quarter Bank Earnings Up 


Third-quarter bank earnings are playing a merry tune: 


Net earnings have risen to new highs in many cases, 7% 


to 25% ahead of 1958 levels. During the third quarter, 
loans of most banks rose to all-time record levels; this 
volume, together with a sharp rise in money rates, ac- 
counted for the record profits. 

Chase Manhattan reported a 25% rise in third-quarter 
net. This gave Chase an 11% increase in net operating 
earnings for the first nine months of this year over the 
similar period last year. Manufacturers ‘Trust reported its 
nine-month net was up 15.8. Other banks also reported 
izable nine-month gains: Irving Trust Co., 11%; Chem- 
ical Bank New York Trust, 13.8°7; Bankers Trust, 21.5%, 
and Morgan Guaranty, 7.1% 

For most banks, the rise in loans also led to security 
losses, since the banks have been selling governments in 
large volume to get money to make loans. This is in 

harp contrast to a vear ago, when many banks took 
profits on their bond portfolio. 
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Graham-Paige Strengthens Control 
Of Madison Square Garden Corp. 


Madison Square Garden Corp. has arranged to pur- 
chase some 60,000 shares—or 10% of its stock—at $20 a 
share from New York hotelman Hyman B. Cantor, who 
dreams of building giant transatlantic liners carrying 
passengers at $50 a clip (BW —Aug.29'59,p74). 

lhe move solidifies Graham-Paige Corp.'s hold on 
Madison Square Garden, increasing the share owned 
by G-P and its subsidiary, Royal American Corp., to 70% 
from 62%. Madison Square Garden officials also said 
the company may invite tenders of a limited number of 
dditional shares at the same price; the stock bounced 
$1.50 to $17 a share on the news. 


Minority Stockholders of Pacific Mills 


To Vote on Burlington’s Purchase Offer 


Minority stockholders of Pacific Mills Co. will vote 
Nov. 10 on a proposal to merge into Burlington Indus- 
tries, Inc. Far from being a mere bookkeeping operation, 
the plan’s approval has a number of advantages for 
both sides. 

For Pacific’s stockholders, mostly substantial inves- 
tors, it offers three Burlington shares, paying $3.60 total 
in yearly dividends and worth $70 at market before the 
proposal was announced late last week, for each Pacific 
share, paying $1.20 a year in dividends and trading at $53. 
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The exchange will be tax-free to them since Burling- 
ton owns 92% of Pacific’s stock. In the past five years, 
the minority holders refused two cash offers and one 
stock offer because of the capital gains tax liability. 

On the basis of the proposal, Pacific’s stock jumped 
4 points to a new high of 57 bid this week; low for the 
year was 37. Burlington, which is taking the step to 
simplify its structure and step up operational efficiency, 
says it has no similar plans for three other partially 
owned subsidiaries. 

. + . 


High Cost of Money Blamed as Hamilton 
Drops Plan to Buy Wallace Silversmiths 


Che high cost of money was cited this week as the 
chief reason behind the breakdown of Hamilton Watch 
Co.'s plans to acquire Wallace Silversmiths, Inc., of 
Wallingford, Conn. 

Hamilton, which makes devices for missiles and rockets 
as well as watches, obtained options on almost all of 
Wallace’s outstanding stock last August. ‘he cost of ex- 
ercising these options would have been roughly $7.3-mil 
lion. But the company now says it’s releasing the options. 

Hamilton (fiscal 1959 sales: $24.4-million) declines 
comment on the move, but H. S. Stone, Jr., president 
of Wallace, lays the blame on “the high cost of money” 
for Hamilton’s decision not to acquire Wallace. Stone 
savs Hamilton’s board turned down the acquisition 
“apparently because of the money shortage. ‘They 
didn't feel the projected return justified the $7.3-million 
it would have cost them.” 


International Business Machines Corp., flush with 
cash, has decided against borrowing an additional $75- 
million from the Prudential Life Insurance Co. of 
America. The borrowing, originally slated for later this 
vear, would have been at 3g%, but Thomas J. Watson, 
IBM president, says the company’s working capital posi- 
tion is adequate to finance continued growth without 
borrowing at this time. The company’s long-term 
indebtedness now stands at $425-million. 


Finance Briefs 


Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc., which already owns 
about 54% of the more than 1-million outstanding com 
mon shares of Harbor Plywood Corp., made an offer this 
week to buy additional shares at $22 each—about $1] 
above the current trading price. The offer came after 
Hunt and Harbor had abandoned merger talks, and 
Harbor had announced it was going ahead with a long- 
range development program. Hunt is not obligated to 
buy more than 60,000 shares at its offering price, but may 
take much more. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, which is en- 
gaged in an almost permanent construction program, 
arranged a $100-million line of credit, at the prime rate, 
currently 5%, with 13 banks. This line will permit it to 
continue its construction while it picks its time to go to 
the market for long-term funds. 
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Nhat does age 9 care about cement? Just nothin’! 


But his parents do. As taxpayers, 
ynecerned with the cost of highways, 
hool construction, building mainte- 
anee. As mothers and fathers, con- 
rned with their children’s safety 
nd health. As citizens, concerned 
ith providing school facilities which 
ttract good teachers. 


it’s amazing how taken-for-granted 


oncrete influences the fortunate lives 






of all of us in America. In our homes. 
Our work. Our transportation. Every- 
thing that comprises our abundant 
living. Without concrete we would 
still have cobbled streets, rutted 
roads, covered bridges ...and the 
little red school house. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
is a major producer of cement—the 
basic ingredient of concrete—which 


helps make modern living possible 
and daily improves it. 


Our job, of course, involves the man 
figures on costs and earnings, orders 
and shipments. But it also provides 
abundant opportunities to help make 
dreams come true. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
Allentown, Pa. 


LEHIGH 
CEMENTS 


The cements produced in Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company’s plants, located 
in eleven states, contribute to Americar 
safety, welfare and happiness, in struc 
tures as diverse as curbs and cathedrals. 


At Eastman 


QUALITY CONTROL 


iS a company’s conscience “at work” 


Tenite is more than a trade name for Eastman’s plastic 3 








You 

can measure 

»companvy’'s 

inscience by 

the care taken 
to uphold the quality of its products. 
If those products are plastics, un- 
"compromised control is a “must”... for 
plastics are unique materials. Perhaps 
no other class of raw materials used by 
the manufacturing industries has so 

many variable —vet controllable 

physical properties. Flow or moldabil- 
itv, stiffness, heat resistance, weather 
durability, color, light transmission, 
hardness...are just a few of the proper- 
ties that can be custom tailored to meet 
the needs of a specific application or a 
specific fabricating procedure. Such 
flexibility in setting the physical proper- 
ties of a raw material is an advantage 
which must be protected by accurate 
control. For once an acceptable formu- 
lation has been created and sold to 
satisfy both performance and produc- 


---it’s a pledge of promised performance 


tion demands, it is necessary to main- 
tain those properties within extremely 
narrow limits to assure trouble-free 
molding operations as well as satisfac- 
tory service. 

\t Eastman, Tenite Quality Control 
is the vigilant watchdog over the pro- 
duction of all Tenite plastics. This 
group has the continuing responsibility 
to conduct all necessary testing to fore- 
stall deviation from the specifications 
set for the many formulations. 

So varied and so complete is the test- 
Tenite Quality Control, 
that this one control section of Eastman 
requires a staff of over 100 trained 
personnel. 


ing done by 


\cting as a nerve center, sensitive to 
any factor that could swing a formula- 
tion away from its prescribed limits, 
Quality Control approves or rejects the 
results in all phases of the production 
of every pound of Tenite plastic made. 

Control of quality begins with ap- 
proval of the basic raw materials. Even 


though most of the 
basic materials 
that go into Tenite 
plastics are sup- 
plied by other 

members of the 

Eastman indus 

trial family, Tenite 

Quality Control 

has the final voice 

in the acceptance or rejection of thes 
materials. At Kingsport, Tennesse: 
where Butyrate, Acetate and Propionat 
are made, raw materials such as cell 

lose esters, plasticizers, colorants an 

other additives are rigorously tested an 

graded on their suitability for con 

pounding into ¢ lear transparent plasti 
or into transparent, translucent o 
opaque colored plastics. Indicative o 
the care taken to assure shipments 0 
Tenite plastics that are right for each 
use, is the fact that no order for Tenite 
Butyrate, Tenite Acetate or Tenite Pro- 
pionate is filled “out of stock.” Every 








each 
enite 
Pro- 


ver) 


r for these three plastics is made to 
r as a separate batch, custom-pro- 
d to meet the exact specifications 
ested, 
t Longview, Texas, where Tenite 
ethylene in both low- and medium- 
sity grades is produced via continu- 
processing, Quality Control main- 
s a constant check of the purity of 
thylene gas as it enters the reactors. 
uring production of both cellulosic 
polyethylene plastics, various tests 
onducted at intermediate stages to 
re proper control of the chemical 
tion. Similarly, after production, 
ples of the plastics are carefully 
molded by 
Quality Con- 
trol to be sure 
their forming 
characteris- 
tics are suited 
to the custo- 
mer’s fabri- 
cating equip- 


ment. In addition, flow, color, along 
with physical and chemical stability are 
also checked. If any special qualities, 
such as fire retardance or resistance to 
ultra-violet have been specified, Quality 
Control runs extra tests on the plastic 
before shipment to confirm that these 
requirements have been met. 

Color gets particular attention. Over 
the years, Tenite plastics have won an 
enviable reputation for accurate color 
matches. To date, plastics in more than 
40,000 different colors and color effects 
have been produced by Eastman. 

Finally, after Quality Control has 
been satisfied that the Tenite plastic 
will fully meet all specifications of the 
customer's order, it is approved for 
shipment. Even after shipment, Quality 
Control remains in the picture. Physi- 
cal samples of all plastics shipped are 
kept for six months. In addition, all 
records on the processing of these ship- 
ments are retained for five years. Re- 
sult: Quality Control has a continuing 


guide for filling subsequent orders with 
duplications of the original plastic. 

Ever since Eastman began producing 
plastics in 1932, an alert awareness has 
existed that users of plastics have a 
critical need for material that is con 
sistent in its performance and handling 
properties shipment after shipment. If 
one word were to be singled out to ce 
scribe the outstanding virtue of Tenit 
plastics, it would have to be chosen 
from such adjectives as uniform, con 
sistent, unvarving, dependable. But 
whatever the word, the end-result has 
been satisfaction for our customers 
and for us. 

And, after all, that’s the purpose of 
having a conscience. 

The full story of the detailed testing that 
underwrites the reputation of Eastman 
plastics, is told in a 20-page booklet, 
“QUALITY CONTROL.” For your fre« 
copy or more information on Tenite plas- 
tics, write EASTMAN CHEMICAL PROD 
ucts, INc., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, KinGsport, TENNESSEE. 


; a | TENITE 


BUTYRATE - POLYETHYLENE - PROPIONATE - ACETATE 


Dependable plastics by Eastman 





























FICE APART 


NINE-TO-FIVE/by COLUMBIA 


These efficient Executive and Secretarial Units are typical of the 


‘% many different arrangements and color combinations possible with 





The speed and pressures of business today leave no 


room for makeshift furnishings and inefficient work 
stations when profits are at stake. 
Nine-to-Five steel office furniture fits beautifully 


into this scene, providing the ultimate in comfort and 


Columbia Nine-to-Five components. 





efficiency for both executive and general office per- 
sonnel. Nine-to-Five units are custom-assembled from 
a large selection of modular components. Each unit is 
tailored to the user’s requirements of work and com- 
fort. Waste motion is greatly reduced, since each 


unit is planned to fit a particular purpose and person. 


Nine-to-Five can make any office more productive. Write for a catalog and names of dealers near you. 


COLUMBIA-HALLOWELL Division SPS sc n201%n 57, PA. * SPS WESTERN, SANTA ANA, CAL. 


where reliability replaces probability 
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Washington is planning some basic changes in U.S. economic rela- 
tions with Western Europe. The goal, like, that of Washington’s tight 
money policy, is to end the pressure on the dollar from across the 
Atlantic. 


The changes are coming in several areas—trade, foreign aid, and 
overseas military spending. American policy in these areas still leaves 
things stacked pretty heavily in Europe’s favor—a hangover from the 
days when we were helping put Europe back on its feet. 


At present the U.S. is running badly in the red on its transactions 
with Western Europe. Last year our deficit with Europe was about 
$3-billion, and it probably will be still higher this year. If it weren't 
for this deficit, the U.S. wouldn’t have a real balance of payments problem. 
And there would be no threat to our gold reserves. 


The important thing to note is this: In our normal commercial transac- 
tions with Western Europe in 1958, we had a healthy surplus. The deficit 
arose from special factors that go back to the period of the dollar shortage. 


The big item that put us in the red last year was $1.8-billion of military 
expenditures in Western Europe—troop pay plus local military procurement. 
West Germany got a bigger chunk of this money than anyone else. In addi- 
tion, Western Europe picked up several hundred million dollars through 
our foreign economic aid to other parts of the world—by supplying goods 
that were paid for with U.S. aid funds. 


Then, there is the fact that some of the big European nations—especially 
Britain, France, and Italy—still are using special quotas to keep out U.S. 
goods. If this discrimination were ended, our exports to Western Europe 
probably would go up by $300-million a year. 


There’s no way the U.S. can strike a new balance overnight—at least 
not without jeopardizing NATO. But the Administration is now moving to 
solve the problem. 


On foreign aid, Treasury Secy. Anderson has persuaded the Europeans 
to share part of the load through the new International Development Assn. 
(page 125). Anderson also is planning to have a good part of our economic 
aid funds tied to the purchase of U.S. goods. (This will help our exports, cut 
down Europe’s dollar receipts.) 


On trade, the Treasury and the State Dept. are pressuring Western 
Europe to remove the discrimination against dollar goods. And after last 
week’s Washington meeting of the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank, it looks as if the Europeans realize that we mean business. 


On overseas military spending, Washington plans to raise the question at 
the December meeting of NATO’s Council of Ministers. At that time, U.S. 
officials will press West Germany to pay for a big slice of our troop costs. 
(Bonn already is paying part of the costs of the British division stationed on 


German soil.) 
o-@ = 


The U.S. still is keeping out of the hassle between Europe’s two rival 
trading blocs—the six-nation Common Market and the seven-nation Free 
Trade Area (BW—Jul.25’59,p43). But it’s hard to see how Washington can 
stay on the sidelines indefinitely. If the Six and the Seven fail to patch up 
their quarrel, the U.S. could get hurt in two ways: 
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¢ By a serious political split in Europe that would weaken NATO. The 
British and French governments—the chief protagonists of the two groups— 
are hardly on speaking terms today. 

¢ By the creation of two preferential trade blocs in Europe, each of them 
using tariffs to discriminate against U.S. goods. This could more than offset 
any increased trade we may gain by knocking down the discriminatory 
quotas that exist in Europe today. 


Of course, the Common Market and the Free Trade Area might con- 
ceivably come to terms by forming a Europe-wide preferential bloc. But 
that would be as bad for U.S. exports as the two smaller blocs. 


From the U.S. angle, the best solution would be for the Common Market 
to drop its protectionist plans and to extend its scheduled tariff cuts to non- 
members, including the U.S. Then there would be no reason for the Free 
Trade Area to go ahead with its plans. At the same time, the Common 
Market group would be free to move toward economic integration and poli- 
tical union. 


The State Dept. still believes that Soviet Premier Khrushchev will 
succeed in bringing Red China into line on his coexistence policy. Officials at 
State don’t put too much stock in the refusal of Chinese leaders to echo 
Khrushchev’s peaceful statements during last week’s celebration in Peking. 


According to State, the important facts are these: Mao Tse-tung and 
the other Chinese leaders have reaffirmed Soviet leadership of the Commu- 
nist bloc. And today they are more dependent than ever on Moscow for 
economic assistance, due to errors in their own planning. 


As Washington sees things, Mao probably is bargaining hard to get 
Soviet concessions as a price for moderating his aggressive policies in Asia. 
In addition to more economic assistance, Mao may demand a more serious 
effort on Khrushchev’s part to bring Peking into world affairs, especially in 
the disarmament area. 


Don’t underrate Christian Herter’s performance as Secretary of State 
just because he has been leaving the foreign policy spotlight to Pres. Eisen- 
hower. Taking a back seat to the President is deliberate strategy on Herter’s 
part. 


The Secretary was in on Eisenhower’s decision to exchange visits with 
Khrushchev. In fact, Herter is all for the President’s historic experiment in 
personal diplomacy. He believes that it is the only way to resolve the Berlin 
issue without a real risk of war. 


Herter sees the President’s personal prestige as one of the strongest 
diplomatic assets the U.S. possesses. It is especially important now that the 
Soviets have gained such a strong military position. Herter wants to use it 
to the maximum over the next year, not only to nail down an accommodation 
with Moscow, but to establish a better relationship between the White House 
and non-Communist leaders like France’s de Gaulle and India’s Nehru. A 
de Gaulle visit to Washington will be arranged before Eisenhower goes to 
Moscow. And Herter still hopes the President can visit New Delhi before he 
leaves the White House. 
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This is The Center of Industrial America 


With spots like this only a hop-skip-and-jump 
from home or work, a boy and his dad can learn 
much from each other. 

Here, lush farms are the setting for peaceful towns, 
with here and there a roaring city. Turnpikes, planes 
and trains serve us. The St. Lawrence Seaway will put 
all the world at hand. 

In this region are found power-shovel builders and 
toymakers; shipyards and chemical plants. Here are 
made washing machines and turret lathes, beeswax and 
cement, booklets, balers, bearings and railroad cars. 

Add it all up and you'll find few areas that match 


Ohio Eason System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. 


us in living, educational, commercial and industrial 
opportunities. And this Center of Industrial America 
is well served by the Ohio Edison System. 


It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your plant 
in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Company, 43 
North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or P. G. Dingledy, Pennsy!- 
vania Power Co., 13 East Washington St., New Castle, Penna 











E. R. Squibb & Sons’ Division of Olin 
Mathieson exemplifies care and pre- 
cision as applied to modern production 
methods. In this area antibiotics are 
being compounded under conditions of 
controlled sterility. 





Trisodium Phosphate ¢ Trisodium Phosphate Chlorinated «© Sodium Tripolyphosphate ¢ Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Hexametaphosphate * Monosodium Phosphate * Disodium Phosphate * Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate * Tetrapotassium 
Pyrophosphate « Sulfuric Acid * Hydrofluoric Acid © Sodium Silicofluoride * Sodium Fluoride * Teox® 120 Surfactant 





to improve your 
chemical supply 


Take one part top-quality chemicals and mix well with 
on-schedule deliveries, helpful technical assistance, 
sound market information, flexible transportation 
facilities . . . that’s what chemical buyers 

get from Olin Mathieson. 


Look ahead, too, for new ways in which 

Olin Mathieson will serve you. Early next year 

the new SunOlin urea plant comes on-stream, 
designed to produce material of quality unexcelled 
anywhere. A six-million-dollar-plus expansion 

and modernization program at the Niagara Falls 
caustic/ chlorine plant will improve service in this area. 
And, there’ll be other developments announced soon. 


There’s no time better than now to take a searching 
look at your source of chemical supply. If you want a 
smooth-running extension of your own operations, 
call Olin Mathieson today. 


O OLIN MATHIESON 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Chemicaltis Division - Baitimore 3, Md. 


~ Ammonia ¢ Bicarbonate of Soda * Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Formaldehyde * Hydrazine and Derivatives * Hypochlorite Products 
Methanol ¢ Muriatic Acid ¢ Nitrate of Soda « Nitric Acid * Soda Ash © Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate * Sulfur (Processed 
marmeson Sulfuric Acid * Urea * Ethylene Oxide * Ethylene Glycols « Polyethylene Glycols « Ethanolamines ¢ Glycol Ethers * Surfactants « Ethylene Dich! 











Before you buy, see and try Smith-Corona’s 
new Secretarial, the only office typewriter 
with lighter, livelier, ACCELERATOR ACTION! 


“writs SMITH-CORONA 
representative today! 
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‘Magic Fives” Are Fast Sellout 


@ Unusually heavy demand for Treasury’s new 5% 
bonds pushes them to a premium immediately. 


@ Intermediate term of the issue offers hope that some 
stability can be attained in the government market. 


@ Nevertheless, the Treasury still has problems it says 
can only be eased by lifting the 44% bond ceiling. 


In a dramatic move aimed at bring- 
ing stability to the jumpy government 
market, the U.S. Treasury last week 
put a 5% coupon on a new issue ma- 
turing in four years and 10 months. 
The 5% rate was the highest the 
Treasury has paid since 1929, and it 
emphasized its determination to swing 
away from its heavy reliance on short- 
term financing and its willingness to 
pay whatever rate is needed to meet 
this objective. 

The Treasury pulled out all the 
stops it could to insure success. ‘The 
5% rate was the big surprise—it was 
more attractive than the market had 
expected. And in order to encourage 
wide distribution, the Treasury ruled 
that all subscriptions up to $25,000, 
accompanied by 100% payment, would 
be allotted in full. This served to en- 
courage speculators who, though they 
may have been burned before, feel that 
the interest of small investors would 
drive the issue to a premium. 
¢ Fantastic Response—Banks all across 
the nation reported this week that their 
securities departments were rushed by 
would-be investors. In New York, the 
surge of small investors wanting a piece 
of the issue was unparalleled in the 
memory of most bond men. One 
banker called the response “fantastic.” 

When the subscription books closed 
on the $2-billion offer Tuesday, it was 
plain that the appeal of 5%, far above 
the rate paid on bank savings and on 
savings bonds, was a magic one. The 

magic fives” quickly moved to a pre- 
mium. 

¢ Act of Courage—Most financial men 
oe the Treasury’s courage. Un- 
able to sell anything longer than five 
veats because of the statutory 44% 
ceiling, the debt managers have con- 
centrated their efforts on selling short- 
term. This has pushed up short-term 
tates to record levels and complicated 
the Treasury’s problem, because it has 
been making more frequent trips to 
the market. Putting out an interme- 
diate security helped, in a small way, 
to stretch out the debt. 

But the Treasury had to pay a stiff 
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price to do so. Moreover, it also will 
offer, at auction, $2-billion in tax an- 
ticipation bills that come due next 
June. It’s probable that these obliga- 
tions will vield close to 5% also, be- 
cause of the high rate established on 
the new intermediate issue. 

However, the money market was ex- 
pecting the Treasury to sell the entire 
$4-billion it needed in bills and pos- 
sibly in a one-year or two-year obliga- 
tion. This would have meant further 
congestion in the market and have 
driven short-term rates to even higher 
levels. Now, the Treasury—and the 
market—feel that there is a good chance 
of attaining a measure of stability. 
¢ New Hope-Stability in the market 
has been lacking over the past few 
months, In fact, vields have risen and 
prices fallen steadily since August. Talk 
of a financial crisis and fear that the 
Federal Reserve Board would press tight 
money to an extreme has led to antici- 
patory action in the market. Now this 
talk is muted, and there is definite hope 
that the Treasury can squeak by over 
the next few months without an ex- 
plosive increase in interest rate. 

There’s no assurance, of course, that 
the 5% can be an anchor. But tech- 
nicians in the bond market say that the 
whole tone of the market has improved 
with the offering of the “magic fives.” 
They point to a growing number of 
stock brokers who are advising their 
clients to buy government bonds. 

Many banks and institutional invest- 
ors say that there is plenty of money 
around looking for suitable investments. 
Now that the stock market is showing 
increasing signs of nervousness, there is 
no real demand for equities. On the 
other hand, the sinking pattern of bond 
prices over the past year has not exactly 
encouraged bond investments. But the 
Treasury is now paying a rate that 
makes up for the risk of a price decline. 
¢ Corporate Rate Rise—While funds 
are available, corporate borrowers must 
pay a price. With the Treasury willing 
to put a 5% coupon on what is con- 
sidered a riskless asset, other borrowers 
must hike the amount of interest thev 


are willing to pay. So far, there has been 
relatively little corporate demand fo 
credit, which helps keep the yield on 
new issues at a relatively low level. But 
it is expected that some corporation 
will take advantage of the funds avail 
able and come out with issues—setting a 
new plateau for corporate intevest rates 
¢ Maneuverability—The ‘Treasury still 
wants freedom to sell long-term bond 

As it now stands, there is a bump in 
the yield curve, with outstanding long 
term issues yielding less than intermedi 
ate issues. But as long as it does not 
have this freedom of maneuver, a dis 
torted yield curve is probable. 

Still, the new issues give the Trea 
ury some flexibility. It has an $8.9-bil 
lion refunding later this month, and it 
may be able to achieve a stretch-out 
by a new “rollover” at a higher rate 
It may also be able to offer another not 
in November, when it intends to bor- 
row some $2-billion to $3-billion cash 

This maneuverability—however slight 
—is a far cry from the Treasury's box 
of just a few weeks ago, when it felt it 
had to stick to short-term financing 
Now it has taken the offensive, and it 
has instilled a psychological air of con 
fidence where before there was an 
of crisis. 
¢ Anti-Inflationary Move—The Treas 
ury’s action is consistent with the anti 
inflationary policy being pursued by th¢ 
Federal Reserve. Both recognize that 
the cost of borrowing is high, but they 
appear convinced that if rates can bc 
kept stable at or near present ievels 
they will not stifle the expected boom 
Rather, the high rates will help sustain 
it on a sound basis, since marginal busi 
nesses and speculators won’t be abl 
to borrow al! they want. 

The Treasury recognizes, too, that 
by going to a new high so early in the 
boom, it runs a risk of stifling activity 
But it feels there is a real chance of 
achieving a new plateau of interest rates 
Rates may still go a little higher under 
pressure, but the Treasury hopes there 
will be no steep increase—or sharp de- 
cline—over the next few months. 
¢ Remaining Problems—However, at 
tractive rates, by themselves, do not 
solve the Treasury’s bind. Three poten- 
tial problems still loom. 

First, even after this current $4-bil- 
lion cash financing, the Treasury has to 
raise $2-billion to $3-billion more to 
cover the seasonal deficit between now 
and the year’s end as tax receipts lag, 
and some $76-billion has to be reh- 
nanced or paid off in the newt 12 
months. 

Second, there is likely to be less cor- 
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keep your 
customers 
in focus! 


See, thank, remind them every time 
they use Spectator Binoculars...ideal 
way to strengthen your customer re- 
lations program. Lightweight, sturdy, 


compact, comfortable 21) power 
precision ground lenses and top grain 
leather case. Doubles the enjoyment 
of any spectator sport and makes sure 
You're There” with important cus- 
tomers. Call or write for free port- 
folio of other suggestions. 


SHAW-BARTON 


GERLACH-BARKLOW. ..... 
Calendar and Specially Cteorfising 


ALES OFF ES IN PRINCIPAL CIT 
ENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT. COSHOCTON, OHIO 
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“TELEFUNKEN 


produced for connoisseurs... 
priced for everyone... 


$498 = $998 


12” LP's 12” LP's 
Monophonic Stereo 


Tchaikovsky: NUTCRACKER SUITE; SERE- 
NADE FOR STRINGS. Sympbony Orchestra of 
The Belgian National Radio - Franz André 
Mon: TC800! Stereo: TCS18001 
Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 5. Hamburg State 
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Stereo: TCS$18005 
WALTZES OF JOHANN STRAUSS. 
Artist's Life, The Blue Danube, Emperor Waltz, 
Wine, Women and Sona. The Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra — Joseph Keilberth 


Mon. TC8018 Stereo: TCS18018 


For complete catalog write to: 


TELEFUNKEN RECORDS 
A division of London Records, Inc 
Dept NF 140 West 22nd St., N. Y. 11 
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porate demand for bills or other 
l'reasury short-term obligations, which 
may be a factor in forcing rates up. 
Corporations have been big buyers of 
short-term governments this vear, help- 
ing the Treasury finance out of the 
banks. But when the steel strike ends, 
divestment may begin on large scale 
and this could lead to an upward pres- 
sure on rates 


Third, foreign dollar holders have 
taken advantage of high short-term 


vields in this country and increased 
their U.S. holdings. But interest rates 
abroad have trailed this country’s, and 


as rates abroad rise—along with increased 





demand for credit—there mav be less in 
centive to buy bills here 
e Pressure on Congress—Ihe ‘Treasury 
insists that all these problems could be 
smoothed out if Congress lifted the 
4% ceiling on bonds—and it still is 
pressing for a change in the law. Treas- 
urv officials take care to mention that 
the increase in short-term rates to above 
the current yields on long-term bonds 
was just what thev told Congress would 
happen if it didn’t raise the ceiling 
\nd thev sav thev could have raised 
$l-billion or more this week if they 
had put out a 25-vear bond at an interest 
rate just slightly over the 44% mark. 


Big Fund Switches to Contractual Plan 


National Securities & Research permits dealers to sell 
shares on a far more remunerative basis. 


Wall Street's National Securities & 
Research Corp. this week supplied fresh 
evidence that the $14-bilhon mutual 
fund industry is heading rapidly toward 
full adoption of contractual plans in 
retailing fund shares (BW —Jan.17°59, 
p86). It became the first big sponsor 
to allow dealers to sell shares of one 
of its funds on a contractual plan basis 

The 29-year-old company, which 
manages $470-million assets in seven 
funds, said that, starting this month, 
the shares of its $64-million National 
Growth Stock & Series would be sold 
through the contractual system, as well 
as by regular accumulation plans and 
lump-sum payments. The new plans 
will give dealers the full sales charges 
of an eight-vear investment program 
in the first nine months. 

This week industry leaders wouldn't 
say just how soon other funds will 
follow National’s move. But they are 
certain such a trend is in the works. 
They predict contractual plans will dom- 
inate the fund business within five vears. 

Under all contractual plans—one of 
the industry’s most hotly debated sub- 
jects—the investors prepay nearly all the 
sales charges of the 8-to-15-vear plans 
in the first vear. Under accumulation 
plans, the sales charges—usually around 
8%-—are subtracted on a level basis as 
payments are made. 

Contractual plans are, of course, 
nothing new. The first was started 
nearly 30 years ago. ‘Today, there are 
44 funds, or one-fourth of all funds, 
selling on a contractual basis, compared 
to six in 1950. 

But until now, nearly all securities 
dealers were frozen out of the lucrative 
‘early commissions” of the contractual 
plan business unless they sold shares of 
smaller funds—like Dreyfus Fund or 
Blue Ridge Mutual Fund. The big, 
popular funds in the contractual field- 
Axe-Houghton Fund B, Boston Fund, 


Fidelity Fund, Fundamental Investors, 
Wellington Fund, and others—had ex 


clusive deals with big retailing firms. 
These firms could insist on exclusive 
rights because of the sales volume the 


could generate 

Now, National is opening the door 
for all dealers to participate in the fat 
commissions offered in contractual 
plans. It will tip the competitive bal- 
ance in the industry, and change the 
arithmetic of the distribution charges 

As an example of the edge which 
National will gain over other mutual 
funds among 2,000-odd independent 
securities dealers, take the case of an 
investor who wants to put $25 a month 
in a growth stock fund 

e The salesman can put the in 
vestor’s money in National Growth 
Stock eight-vear contractual plan, re 
quiring a $125 investment the first 
month and $25 monthly thereafter. 
Gross commissions of $162.50 are taken 
out of the first nine months’ payments 
of $325. National’s wholesaling organ- 
ization keeps $32.50, and the salesman 
and his firm split the $130 

The salesman can put the in- 
vestors money in a regular accumula- 
tion plan carrying a flat commission of 

%. In this case, the gross commissions 
for the first nine months would amount 
to $26. The fund’s wholesaling organiza- 
tion would receive $6.50, and the sales- 
man and his firm would split the re- 
maining $19.50—$9.75 each. Total com- 
missions on the eight-vear contract will 
amount to $200, the same as under an 
accumulation plan. 

The faster profits for fund dealers 
and their salesmen will draw a mush- 
rooming number of salesmen into the 
business, producing a bigger volume. 
It also means more fund _ investors 
will bear the much heavier burden of 
sales charges in the early years of their 
investment plans. END 
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Never before cou/d you do so much 


with an office telephone / 


@ REACH FREQUENTLY CALLED PEOPLE in your 
office or plant by pushing a button . . . or by dialing. 


@ SET UP CONFERENCE CALLS with as many as six 


people simultaneously. Several conference groups 
can be arranged. 


@ ADD ANOTHER PERSON in your office or plant to 
an outside call, then stay on the line for a 3-way dis- 
cussion or turn the call over to the other person. 


@ PICK UP CALLS on as many as 29 outside, extension 
or intercom lines . . . and hold calls on a number of 
lines if you need to. 


Here, clearly, is a dramatic, new concept in 
business communications. Compact, efficient and 


the [A] {director je. ou. 





The 30-button Call Director helps secretaries handle 
far more calis, helps streamline office operation. 


versatile, the Call Director telephone comes in two 
models: an executive model with up to 18 push but 
tons; and a secretarial model with answering and call 
holding facilities for as many as 29 lines. Both are 
smartly designed in decorative shades of green, gray 
or beige with contrasting face plates. 


The Call Director telephone is but one of many 
new Bell System developments offering substantial 
benefits for your business. A communications expert 
is ready to discuss them with you. Just call your Bell 
Telephone business office. No obligation, of course. 






















Look what’s better now... 
because of Du Pont ZYTEL 


How can the use of Zytet nylon resins improve your profit picture? 
Shown above are three typical ways. A component of ZyTEL may enable 
you to design an entire product to do its job better, competitively speak- 
ing. Or ZYTEL may make a component that’s easier to work with in 
fabrication, longer-lasting and more reliable in use. Or a part made of 
ZyTEL may substantially lower your materials and production costs, 

Frequently, the unique properties of ZyTEL nylon resins make possible 
a combination of these advantages, It will pay you to find out more about 
the astonishing variety of products that are being made better, and at 
lower cost, with these versatile resins, For information on properties and 
applications that will help you evaluate ZyTEL for your own uses, write 
to: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Department D-1010, Room 
2507Z, Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 









IN CANADA: Du Pont of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 








post of ZyTeEL for loose-leaf binders that 
hold business records tabulated by high-speed 
computers on marginal-punched sheets pro- 
vide easier loading, greater capacity, flatter 
opening than posts of other materials. (By 
Wilson Jones Co., Chicago, Illinois.) 


TUBING for the “SEE-SAFE” Model MA59 
Packaging machine (cover removed, interior 
shown) is made of flexible ZYTEL because it 
is easier to work with in fabrication, easier to 
handle in the field, and because the tubing with- 
stands rust and deterioration from the lubri- 
cated air it carries. (By Mehl Manufacturing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


OUTBOARD-MOTOR PROPELLER, made of 
ZYTEL, is durable, non-corrosive even in salt 
water, adjusts pitch automatically. Materials 
and production costs are considerably re- 
duced. (By Grish Brothers, St. John, Indiana.) 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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In the Markets 


Stocks Likely to Remain Listless 


Until Steel Settlement Is Reached 


The unsettled situation in steel hung like a thick 
blanket of fog over the stock market. Late last week, 
when rumors of a wage settlement began spreading, 
buyers came in and bid up prices. ‘Then, when hopes 
were dashed, the fog closed in once again. And until a 
settlement is reached, it is doubtful that the market will 
show a clear-cut trend. 

A small number of issues managed to make decisive 
moves, but only as a result of specific news. General 
Motors and du Pont, for example, moved up after the 
court decision against divestment (page 26), but the 
action of these two market leaders failed to influence the 
rest. Similarly, the Soviet Union's latest moon shot 
brought some life into space-age stocks, which may bene- 
fit from an intensified effort to catch up with the 
Russians. 

But most stocks moved listlessly, and the swing in 
prices has narrowed over the past few wecks, reflecting 
the market’s uncertainty. Prices may continue to drift in 
their present range of between 630 and 640 on the Dow- 
Jones Industrials, which is above the low of 615 hit late 
in September but well below the early August high of 
680. However, there is some danger of a new decline, 
brought on by fears that the strike will drag on. 

If a steel settlement comes soon, and it is interpreted 
as non-inflationary, it may spark a new rise, because 
brokers and institutions say that money is availabie for 
equity purposes; if a settlement is regarded as inflation- 
ary, it would certainly lead to a new rush for stocks. But 
if Taft-Hartley is invoked, the chances are that the fog 
depressing the market will not lift, even temporarily. 

As long as uncertainty remains, many brokers are advis- 
ing clients to invest in government bonds, particularly 
the new 5% note. But this is counseled as a temporary 
measure rather than as a wholesale shift out of equities 
into bonds. There is considerable feeling that the steel 
strike has gone on long enough to affect the rosy profit 
estimates that many non-steel corporations predicted for 
the balance of the year. The economic outlook is still 
considered bright, and brokers continue to say that 
prices will reach new highs before the bull market is 
finally ended, but as long as the steel strike lasts, no one 
is really sure. 


The Professionals Are More Active 


Today’s stock market has an increasingly professional 
look. That’s the conclusion most Wall Street men draw 
from the New York Stock Exchange’s latest portrait of a 
trading day. In its ninth such study since 1952, NYSE 
chose June 3 for its analysis. It found that individuals 
accounted for 53.5% of the 2.9-million shares traded, 
compared to 55.8% last September. Institutions and 
intermediaries (such as banks) accounted for 22.8%, 
which was about their share of last September. 
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But NYSE members, acting on their own behalf, such 
as specialists, floor traders, and odd lot dealers, stepped up 
their trading. They accounted for 23.7% of June 3rd’s 
trading, compared to 21.3% last September. Wall Street 
men suspect that since the market’s fall in August, trad 
ing by NYSE members for their own accounts has 
increased. 

* o e 


Trading in Corporate Bonds Picks Up; 


Tax-Exempt Issues Also Fare Well 


he corporate bond market perked up this week in th 
wake of the Treasury's new 5% issue. Prices of most o 
standing corporate obligations remained firm as_ trad 
ing picked up. Comparatively few offerings are schedulk 
on the calendar, which should keep prices steady. B 
dealers say that if borrowers hit the market in any vol 
ume the chances are that they will have to pay higher 
rates than the 5.25% to 5.75% range that now prevails. 

Some bond men think it is significant that the Pi 
of New York Authority negotiated the sale of $25-mi 
lion bonds with a banking syndicate—headed by Halse. 
Stuart & Co.—late last week. It was the first time in the 
authority’s 33-year history of public borrowings that it 
bonds were not sold at competitive bidding. The mo) 
paid off, because the interest cost of 4.37% was 
below the 4.59% bid that the Halsey group had mac 
competitively, and which had been rejected by the P 
Authority in September. 

l'ax-exempt issues also fared well, and in this area 
demand was strong. Municipal bond men explain that 
the high yields now available on tax-exempts are bring 
ing enough investors into the market to match the 
supply. 

Meanwhile, the short-term money market improved a 
a result of the Treasury’s decision to try to stretch out 
its maturities. Six-month bills, which were priced to yield 
over +.9% last week, dropped to 4.5% and rates on 
longer term—90 to 270-day—commercial paper also 
dropped as dealers cut their rates by three-eighths to onc 
half of 1%. 


Savings Bond Sales Are Drooping 


As Cash-Ins Continue to Mount 


The savings bonds drain continues. The Treasury this 
week announced that sales of E and H savings bonds 
in September were the lowest in nearly seven years, and 
redemptions topped sales by the biggest amount for any 
month this year. The September cash-ins bring the total 
amount of E and H savings bonds redeemed this year to 
neatly $4.2-billion—almost $1-billion above the sales 
total for the same period. 

Late last month, Treasury boosted the interest rate on 
savings bonds to 33%, but there are doubts whether this 
will bring reversal in the trend toward higher redemp 
tions. In fact, by putting a 5% coupon on its new inter 
mediate note (page 151), the Treasury appears to be 
working against itself: Many savings bond holders re- 
deemed their bonds to get funds to buy higher yielding 
notes. 
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How to make dry ice economically from impure 
waste CO: gas. That was the crux of the problem 
in the design and construction of Allied Chemi- 
cal’s dry ice plant at Hopewell, Va. 

J. F. Pritchard & Co., engineers and contrac- 
tors for the plant, not only found the answer but 
devised a unique process (now patented) that 
enabled Allied to strip out the contaminating 
elements—hydrogen and nitrogen—and use them 
to produce ammonia. Allied completely utilizes 
its raw gas and turns what looked like a waste 
material into marketable commodities. 

This is another example of Pritchard’s good 
financial design in action in the chemical indus- 
try. But good financial design is more than crea- 
tive engineering alone, more than astute 
planning and purchasing, more than cost-con- 
scious construction. It’s the combination of these 





Turns waste gas into dry ice... through 
Pritchards GOOD FINANCIAL DESIGN 
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factors in such a way that a Pritchard-built plant 
makes maximum return per dollar invested. 
Pritchard’s broad experience in building 
chemical facilities and sound business approach 
to technical construction are at your service—to 
help you build for greater profits. We'll be glad to 
send you details of our complete engineering and 
construction service for the chemical industry. 






¥.Pritchard «co. 


ENGINEERS @ CONSTRUCTORS 
Dept. 403, 4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Me. 


SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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World Trend to Bargaining Table 


@ More and more unions in the free world are turning 


toward the American way of negotiating contracts and settling 


labor management disputes. 


@ The break with old political ties is opening the way 


to drives for higher wages, shorter hours, more fringe benefits, 


and plant automation. 


@ For U.S. manufacturers, the long-range result will 


be a lessening of competition from low-priced foreign goods. 


U.S. employers and trade unions are 
becoming increasingly sensitive to the 
pinch resulting from the influx of 
highly competitive imports—which range 
from machine tools to softgoods. 

The concern is so great that at its 
convention in San Francisco (BW — 
Sep.26’59,p34), the AFL-CIO modified 
its traditional support of free trade and 
the U.S. reciprocal trade program. Del- 
egates unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion calling for tariff revisions to safe- 
guard “absolute historic levels” of 
domestic production and to prevent 
“cutbacks or employment displacement 
in domestic industries as a result of 
large influxes of competing imports.” 
¢ Union Influence—The unions are in 
a position to influence wages and work- 
ing conditions abroad through their sup- 
port of the 56.5-million-member Inter- 
national Confederation of Free ‘Trade 
Unions. Most of the world’s free unions 
belong. AFL-CIO contributes about 
$800,000 a vear and has pledged an- 
other $1-million to the ICFTU solidar- 
ity fund. Most of this money is spent 
in Asia and Africa—some in South 
America, less in Europe—for organiza- 
tion and educational work. 
¢ Table Talk—But this push on foreign 
labor costs is an indirect one. So today 
on both sides of U.S. bargaining tables 
you hear the same questions: Are work- 
ers in the free world organizing fast 
enough to make costs less competitive? 
What do they want of the 1960s? And 
what will be the impact on overseas 
labor costs? 

To get an answer, you have to analyze 
widely separated developments such as 
these: 

¢ In countries as far apart, geog- 
raphically and culturally, as Britain and 
Japan, trade unions are preparing a 
major push for shorter hours. 

¢ In such disparate unions as West 
Germany’s Deutsche Gewerkschafts- 
bund (DGB) and the Malayan National 
Union of Plantation Workers, the cry 
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is, “Organize.” The countries have 
little in common; but both union 
groups fall short of organizing their po- 
tential work force. 

¢ In Italy and Mexico, unions are 
pushing for “higher wages, faster.” 
In India, the four leading trade groups 
are ready to force up wages as soon 
as the cost-of-living index shows an 
upturn. 

¢ But in nearly every country of 
the free world, governments are dis- 
couraging wage increases that cannot be 
justified by increased productivity. The 
fear of inflation acts as a damper on 
trade union demands. In a country like 
Great Britain, union leaders are anxious 
to push for the shorter work week be- 
cause that would get more public sup- 
port than would a straight wage claim. 
But British workers are more interested 
in higher pay, and may resort to wild- 
cats—such as the current trucking walk- 
out—to put over their viewpoint. 
¢ It’s a Pattern—As a result of grow- 
ing industrialization, a pattern is devel- 
oping among trade union demands—and 
workers’ wants. Some of the pressures 
already evident in the Common Market 
countries of Europe for the equalization 
of wages and “harmonization of work 
conditions” (BW—Dec.6’58,p61) are at 
work elsewhere in the world. 

There are substantial differences, of 
course. Some are matters of history, 
culture, and temperament. India, for 
example, has four trade union federa- 
tions, each with its own political affilia- 
tion. The country has a total work- 
force of 6-million, and union activity 
is most intense among textile, dock, and 
railway workers, and in large engineer- 
ing projects. 
¢ Significant—Outside the U.S., there 
aren’t many unions that don’t have 
some kind of political, or in some cases, 
religious | ties. These connections must 
be kept in mind when making any kind 
of estimate of what unions in the free 
world are seeking. And it’s verv much 


to the point when you try to pinpoint 
the ebb and flow of Communist in 
fluence among workers abroad. 

The Red tide, however, is often influ 
enced by events far from the bargain 
ing table. As one French leader of th« 
anti-Communist Force Ouvrier put it in 
discussing Khrushchev’s visit: “If you 
Americans end up by making the Com 
munists respectable, how can I keep m\ 
membership from mixing it up with the 
{Communist-led} CGT?” Also, some 
employers prefer to deal with the Con 
munists because they are disciplined 
¢ Peace in Holland—The world’s la 
bor scene is relatively quiet—certain| 
so when compared with the turbulent 
late 1940s and early 1950s. Communist 
influence is at a low point, particular 
in Europe where workers share the pros 
perity. 

Some countries are peaceful indeed 
A leader of Holland’s Socialist Neder 
lands Verbond van Vakverenigingen 
explains: “The principle of bona fid 
Dutch federations of trade unions {Si 
cialist, Catholic, and Protestant] is not 
aggressive, but joint consultation. We 
cannot—and do not—put in unreasonable 
claims. Holland’s economy is too much 
dependent on international trade, and 
we must have due regard for the bal 
ance of payments, the budget, currency 
and the power of competition.” 

The Dutch unions are expected t 
seek moderate wage increases in the 
near future. They would like to cut 
back the work week from the present 
48 hours to 45. The three federation 
do not oppose automation, even wel 
come it, but they want to be consulted 
in each case before it is introduced. 
¢ Australia Is Calm—You have almost 
to circle the globe before finding an 
other country—Australia—where labor 
relations are so peaceful. But ther 
the reasons for a record industrial calm 
are much different than those given by 
the Dutch. The unions are under a pa 
ralysis brought about by internal po 
litical instability, dissension, and a 
shortage of leaders and strategists. 

A few years ago, when industrial 
strife was more common, the Commu- 
nists engineered a series of strikes, crip- 
pling the then fully employed economy. 
But the Communists were ousted, 
partly by an influx of anti-Red immi- 
grants. Also, some unemployment tends 
to discourage strikes. 

Although the outlook is for continu- 
ing peace, there is a movement among 
the unions for U.S.-type bargaining 
conditions. At present, Australia has a 
court-regulated ‘system for determining 
wages and working conditions. The 
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Cuts handling time 
eand costs...50% 


Here’s the fastest, lowest 
cost method ever devised for 
handling hot or cold, wet or 
dry bulk materials . . . scrap 
metal, hot forgings, cinders, 
soybean meal, etc. Fits any 
standard lift truck. One man 
picks up loaded Hopper with 
truck, transports it to des- 
tination, and flips the latch. 
The Hopper automatically 
dumps its load, rights itself, 
locks itself. Cuts costs 50%. 
Made of 3%" steel plate with 
continuous arc-welded 
seams. Also in stainless steel 
or galvanized. Five sizes, 4 
to 2 cubic yards. Standard 
models can be shipped from 
stock immediately. 
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unions would like to cut back these 
conciliation and arbitration powers, giv- 
ing free reign to collective bargaining. 

Australian employers, on the other 
hand, feel that the present level of 
wages and benefits is fair and adequate. 
But U.S. companies—particularly build- 
ing contractors—setting up shop in Aus- 
tralia have been known to top local 
wages and benefits. 
¢ Trouble Spots—In other parts of the 
world, however, there are situations 
that are potentially explosive. 

For example, an uneasy truce hangs 
over the French economy—a truce be- 
tween the de Gaullist government and 
the unions. It began in June, when 
Prime Minister Debre broke a nation- 
wide rail strike threat by countering 
with a threat to draft the strikers. 

Oddly enough, the French govern- 
ment is more adamant on union wage 
demands than is business. In recent 
weeks, a group of business leaders, 
anxious to avoid labor troubles this fall, 
indicated to the government that they 
probably could meet wage demands of 
some 8% without boosting prices. The 
government snapped back: If that’s the 
case, hold the wage level and cut prices. 

Largely because of the government- 
union impasse, labor leaders are swing- 
ing away from lobbying back to the 
bargaining table. And French employ- 
ers are abetting the swing. For exam- 
ple, the unions and Renault—the na- 
tionalized auto maker and a pace-setter 
in labor-management relations—worked 
out at the bargaining table a plan to 
guarantee workers’ against loss of over- 
time. 

The French government, however, 
will never be entirely on the sidelines 
since it is also an employer, notablv in 
transportation and utilities. But the 
trend is away from “‘seek a friendly gov- 
ernment” and toward hard bargaining. 
¢ Brazil Is the Exception—This trend 
is noticeable around the world. So 
much so that an exception such as 
Brazil is conspicuous. Unions there are 
an offshoot of the government, devised 
by the late dictator Getulio Vargas, and 
patterned after Mussolini’s “corporate” 
unions. Fringe benefits are handed 
down by government fiat. Dues, if they 
can be called that, are collected by the 
Ministry of Labor—a day’s pay per vear 
—and distributed among the unions bv 
the ministry. 
¢ Troubled Mexico—Closer to home is 
one of the world’s most troubled labor 
areas—Mexico. Here politics are all 
snarled up in union affairs. It’s a tangle 
that most Mexican workers would like 
to cut away in order to be free for a 
crusade for higher wages. 

Employees in some large industries 
haven’t done so badly, but for most 
there’s a wage level that, one company 
executive says, “has just got to come up 
quickly . . . or something will explode.” 








One mark of the crisis is the fraying 
of the government’s traditional ties with 
labor. The Partido Revolucionario In- 
stitutional (PRI)—Mexico’s largest and 
tuliag party—is closely hooked in with 
the countrv’s major labor federation, the 
Confederacion de Trabajodores Mexi- 
canos. The relationship has worked well 
in the past, but lately workers have been 
grumbling that “our leaders are not 
working for us thev’re working for 
the government.” 

Mexico’s new president, Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos, is said to believe that 
PRI should extricate itself from such 
a compromising relationship. But the 
government has no intention of staying 
out of labor relations. The stake is too 
high. So it is attempting two courses at 
once—keeping the lid on wages that are 
already relatively high for Mexico, while 
pumping up subsistence level wages. 
¢ Complications—The difficulty lies in 
the fact that the high-wage industries by 
and large are those with unions strong 
enough to upset the policy applecart. 

According to one company lawyer, 
bargaining strategy in Mexico calls for 
“genial negotiating and more direct aids 
to the worker’s family living condition.” 
And company labor lawyers advise their 
clients to think hard about supporting 
a man “who thinks our wav.” The dan- 
ger, they warn, is that if vou don’t, “the 
rank-and-file will toss out the tough, 
honest, and radical leader and go for a 
really wild opportunist who will strike 
first and think later.” 

This advice, many foreign labor ex- 
perts think, is sound for dealing with al- 
most any foreign union. “The alterna- 
tive is apt to be Communist leadership,” 
savs one. 
¢ Italy's Dilemma—In Europe, Italy 
shares with Mexico a common problem: 
too many people and not enough work. 
Here, again, the government plays a 
crucial role in labor relations. Since it 
has vast holdings in assorted industries 
and businesses, the ‘government plays 
the dual role of mediator and employer. 
Its self interest as the latter, observers 
believe, gets the upper hand. 

Contract renewals have bogged down 
this vear, and workers are reported to 
be “fed up.” But huge unemployment 
makes it easy to recruit “scabs,” espe- 
cially with the government looking the 
other way. So Italian unions are driving 
for the kind of protection U.S. labor 
enjoved under the Wagner Labor Act. 
¢ Import on U.S.—These develop- 
ments will have an impact on imports 
into the U.S.—but how much or how 
soon is difficult to assess. There’s no 
question that an upward push is devel- 
oping on wages, fringe benefits, and for 
shorter hours. But it will take time for 
these to be translated into costs high 
enough to offset the competitive edge 
enjoved by overseas manufacturers. END 
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He’s on the Rock Island payroll, but... 
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Oscar Green works for you! 


Oscar Green and the “Blue Ox” are a perfect example of 
how the right combination of experienced personnel and 
the finest equipment enable the Rock Island to offer you 
the very best possible freight service. 

Oscar, a veteran of 31 years with the Rock Island, is a 
communications foreman in the Southern Division. It’s 
his job to make sure that dependable communications are 
maintained regardless of weather. 

Helping Oscar in this vital task is the “Blue Ox”... the 
latest in equipment designed for the maintenance of good 
communications. Its high speed and maneuverability facil- 
itate the installation of new pole lines and the mainte- 
nance of old ones. This adds up to better, faster service for 
you in locating or expediting freight. 


The thousands of people on the Rock Island whose job 
like Oscar’s, is to help provide superior service from load- 
ing dock to loading dock, are backed up with the latest, 
most modern equipment. This ideal combination means 
fast, dependable freight handling . . . very good reasons 
for shipping Rock Island. 


If you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, 
we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Iisiand Traffic Representative. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation’s future 














puts design 
to work 
... fast! 





Byer DIRECT-COPYING saves time—for the en- 
gineer, architect, draftsman—through fast, de- 
pendable reproduction of prints. Slashes retracing 
time when design changes are made. Safeguards val- 
uable originals. Cost? Less per copy than any other 
copying process! The new Printmaster 1000 (shown 
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Division of General Aniline & Film Corp.; in Canada: Hughes-Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Speeds office paper work, too 
Table-model Ozamatic 

has 16” width, turns out up 
to 1000 copies an hour. 
Used widely for “‘one- 
writing” business systems, 
general copying. Send for 
folder No. E-10-10 to Ozalid 
Division, General Aniline 
& Film Corp., Johnson 
City, N. Y 





above) offers more useful speed than any other 
whiteprinter—up to 100 f.p.m.—gives clear, dry 
copies in seconds. There’s an Ozalid product for 
every copying need, every budget! Call your local 
Ozalid representative, or write: Ozalid Division, 
General Aniline & Film Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. 
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Some parts of the new statute are already in effect— 


with John L. Lewis, ironically, the first to benefit, and Hoffa’s 


lawyers report they have detected many loopholes. 


The Labor Reform Law of 1959 is 
barely one month old. Already, it isn’t 
turning out quite as its authors ex- 
pected. 

The Labor Dept. and the National 
Labor Relations Board have just started 
to crank up the enforcement machin- 
ery, but the first results of the new law 
are now in. If the early returns are any 
indication, the outcome of the law 
may be surprising indeed. Here’s what 
has shaped up so far: 

¢ The first to benefit by the meas- 
ure is, of all people, John L. Lewis, 
who refused to have anything to do 
with the Taft-Hartley Law and was 
barred from NLRB processes. Lewis’s 
United Mine Workers won the first 
NLRB decision under the new law, 
which let them back in the board’s fold. 

e The Supreme Court may find 
that it has some dead issues on its 
hands when labor cases now on the 
docket turn up for consideration. Many 
appear to fall under provisions of the 
reform bill. Thus as a practical and 
legal matter thev will be moot, sav labor 
lawvers. 

¢ The first shot fired under the 
new law seems to have missed its prime 
target, the powerful Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. Labor Secv. James  P. 
Mitchell’s first move under the reform 
law (BW—Oct.3’59,p126) was to notify 
Teamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa of the 
section of the law barring from 
union office anvone convicted of crime 
in the past five vears and to ask him 
for an accounting. Hoffa now reports 
that a survev of two-thirds of Teamsters 
local unions “fails to disclose any per- 
son” serving in violation of the law. 

These early developments, of course, 
have come along before most of the 
reform act’s provisions have gone into 
effect. Pres. Eisenhower signed the 
bill on Sept 14. But the secondary boy- 
cott, picketing, and other provisions do 
not take effect for 60 davs. Unions are 
not required to file financial reports for 
90 days; management, not until the 
Start of its next fiscal vear. 
¢ Effective at Once—Some provisions, 
however, became law the moment the 
President signed the bill. One ofthese 
—the abolition of the non-Communist 
oath required of union officials—re- 
sulted in the victory for John L. Lewis. 

Formerly, a union had to file a non- 
Communist affidavit if it wanted to use 
NLRB processes. Back in 1947, Lewis 
refused to sign the oath, so his United 
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Mine Workers and its catch-all, Dis- 
trict 50, were barred from seeking a 
place on NLRB election ballots. But 
with the abolition of the non-Com- 
munist oath, the UMW immediately 
became eligible to use NLRB proceed- 
ings. 

While reform bill authors won’t be 
amazed at this development, there's 
a surprise in a side issue, which de- 
veloped out of a UMW election vic- 
torv at the Whaley Coal Co., in Bell 
County, Kv. ‘The NLRB ruled—three- 
to-two—this week that though the re- 
form law was passed after the election, 
the victorious UMW will be certified 
regardless of its past status. The mi- 
noritv charged that the new law was 
“not retroactive” and that, therefore, 
UMW could not be certified. 

The board savs the new ruling will 
applv in all similar cases before it. 
¢ Retroactivity—The troublesome _re- 
troactivity question is bound to crop 
up in much more important cases. 
Hoffa has already indicated that his 
attorneys will take legal exception to 
Section 504 of the law, which bars 
ex-convicts from holding union office 
or paid jobs for five vears from the date 
of conviction or imprisonment. Hoffa’s 
attorneys intend to challenge the con- 
stitutionality of penalties on persons 
convicted prior to the effective date of 
the law. 

Hoffa’s busy legal staff also turned 
up several other problems. According 
to Teamsters’ lawvers, the reporting, 
bonding, and other requirements im- 
pose such expensive burdens that small 
local unions will be encouraged to 
merge in order to consolidate expenses. 
“Our bonding costs,” says a Teamsters 
official, “will go up tenfold.” For the 
same reason, some labor lawvers argue 
that the new law mav mean the end 
of small international unions and of 
independent unions. This, thev sav, 
means serious repercussions for union 
democracy, which may be easier to 
achieve in small organizations than in 
larger ones. 
¢ Circumventions—The Teamsters be- 
lieve they may have found a wav to 
circumvent the secondary-boycott and 
hot-cargo restrictions of the new law. 
The union has planned a stepped up 
effort to get “company, area, and in- 
dustry-wide bargaining based upon com- 
mon expiration dates of labor con- 
tracts.” This, say Teamsters lawvers, 
will leave the union free to strike a 


Labor Reform Law in Action 


whole industry without violating the 
law against secondary boycotts and hot 
cargo clauses. 

All this, of course, is just the begin- 
ning of challenges, interpretations, and 
efforts to live under the provisions of 
the new law. 

Over the next few weeks, business- 
men and union officials will get briefings 
from government experts on what 1s 
required of them. Labor Secv. Mitchell 
started the seminars this week, telling 
union leaders what reports, financial 
and otherwise, they must file with the 
Labor Dept. Similar sessions with em- 
plovers will follow. 

Out of these sessions will also come 
“general information bulletins” to help 
both sides follow the new rules. 

NLRB general counsel Stuart Roth 
man has called conferences with both 
sides, to open in two weeks, to ex 
plain how he will process cases under 
the provisions covering ‘Taft-Hartle, 
changes. 

Meanwhile, Mitchell has issued his 
first series of regulations under the law, 
covering reporting 
three areas: 

¢ Union trusteeships: Unions must 
file reports not later than Oct. 14, or 
within 30 davs after anv new trustee 
ship is imposed. There will be no pre 
scribed form for making the first report 
but the unions must supply a descrip 
tion of present trusteeships, including 
reasons therefore, and a report of finan 
cial conditions. 

e Labor relations consultants: Con- 
sultants must file reports, beginning 
Oct. 14, if thev have made arrang< 
ments with emplovers to persuade em 
plovees about their organizing or bar- 
gaining rights, or to supply information 
on emplovee activity in connection with 
a labor dispute. Exempt are attorneys, 
regular employees of an emplover, arbi- 
trators. and those engaged to give advice 
on collective bargaining matters 

¢ Public inspection: Reports filed 
under the new law will be open for 
inspection during the regular work- 
week at the Bureau of Labor-Manage- 
ment Reports in the Labor Dept. 

Management and union attorneys 
are alreadv hard at work on the Reform 
Law’s provisions. AFL-CIO and Team- 
sters attorneys have analyzed it section- 
bv-section for their respective unions. 
For management, the American Retail 
Assn. and Associated General Contrac- 
tors have made extensive studies. Most 
management appraisals, so far, are favor- 
able. 

Meanwhile, Teamsters attorneys esti- 
mate that the law will face “months 
and years of litigation” before its pro- 
visions are settled. END 
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In Labor 


New York Employment Service Releases 


Data on Hiring of the Handicapped 


The Federation Employment & Guidance Service of 
New York has released the results of its three-day study 
on the employment of the physically handicapped. 

The survey covered the employment of workers with 
cardiac, orthopedic, epilepsy, cerebral palsy disabilities, 
ind serious vision problems. Heavy industry was ex- 
cluded as it seldom hires the disabled 

Some findings of the study are: 

¢ Formal written policies and practices on hiring 
the handicapped are practically nonexistent. But every 
company has practices based on some medical standards. 
“Company climate” is also important. 

¢ Companies with experience with impaired em- 
ployees are apt to be more liberal in their hiring prac- 
tices. But it’s “easier now” than it was five vears ago 
for the handicapped to find jobs. 

¢ Pre-employment physical examinations are not 
used to screen out the physically handicapped. And, 
“cost factors’—though sometimes advanced as a reason 
for not hiring the disabled—do not really influence hiring. 


Disputants Ask Mediation Board 


To Intervene in Rail Negotiations 


The National Mediation Board last week stepped into 
the deadlocked negotiations between the nation’s rail 
roads and three of the five operating unions. The board 
established under the Railway Labor Act, intervened 
at the request of the carriers and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Order of Railway Conductors & 
Brakemen, and the Switchmen’s Union. 

The operating unions and rail management have 
locked horns over a 12% pay demand from the unions 
and a 15¢ hourly pay cut proposed by the carriers (BW— 
Sep.26'59,p157). The federal mediators will meet with 
the parties late in October, just before the Nov. 1 expira- 
tion date of present rail agreements. 

Ihe mediation effort will freeze the agreements for 
30 davs. And, if no new agreement is reached, it will 
pave the way for Presidential fact finding under the 
Railway Labor Act’s national emergency provisions. 


Wisconsin Orders UAW to Revoke Fines 
Against Men Who Crossed Picket Line 


It is contrary to Wisconsin state law even to threaten 
to fine a union member for crossing a picket line, the 
Wisconsin Employment Relations Board has ruled in a 
split 2-1 decision against Milwaukee Local 248 of the 
United Auto Workers. 


162 Labor 


The union threatened to fine workers who returned to 
their jobs at Allis‘Chalmers during a strike at the com- 
pany’s West Allis works earlier this year. Some went 
back anyway. And on Sept. 12, UAW fined 172 of them 
(BW—Sep.19°59,p64). 

The board majority held such threats “coerce and in- 
timidate” employees from exercising the right guaranteed 
by state law “to refrain from engaging in concerted ac- 
tivities for the purposes of collective bargaining.” 

The decision was a refinement of a ruling last May, 
stemming from fines levied against a dozen Allen-Bradley 
Co. employees by the International Assn. of Machinists. 
IAM has also appealed for a reversal. 

An attorney for UAW Local 248 said the board major- 
ity “disregarded various decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court which have held there can be no inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of a union unless they 
are contrary to express provisions of law.” 


Higher-Ups of Chrysler and UAW 
Smooth Ruffled Feathers at Ohio Plant 


Chrysler Corp. and the United Auto Workers have 
cleared up another cloud in their long-stormy but re- 
cently brightened labor relations. Following a trouble- 
shooting trip by big guns of both union and management 
from Detroit, members of Chrysler's ‘Twinsburg (Ohio) 
Local 122 this week voted to return to work after a strike 
that had curtailed production of the 1960 models. 

Officially the strike was over health, sanitary, and 
working conditions, but another problem was_ that 
Chrysler had fired—for leading a wildcat strike early in 
September—13 members of the local with whom it had 
to bargain. Since the Twinsburg plant opened in May, 
1957, there have been 18 work stoppages—but only the 
most recent was authorized by Solidarity House, UAW 
headquarters. ‘Twinsburg produces essential stampings 
for ail Chrysler cars except the Valiant and the Imperial. 

\ top UAW official attributed the ‘Twinsburg difh- 
culties to a combination of new union and new plant 
management, which requires both education and a dose 
of bargaining syrup from Detroit. ‘The treatment ap- 
parently worked, because Local 122 accepted a settlement 
consisting of a few concessions on plant conditions and 
suspension rather than discharge for 12 of the 13 local 
officials. Status of the other local officer, as well as other 
matters, will go to arbitration. 


In Two-Man Union Poll, the No Has It 


The National Labor Relations Board conducted a 
secret ballot election at Arizona Public Service Co. in 
Phoenix, last week, but the vote turned out to be no 
secret. 

Only one man voted. He voted to remain non-union. 

Laborers’ Local 383 petitioned the NLRB for an elec- 
tion among two janitors. Proceedings went through a 
lengthy NLRB process—a hearing in Phoenix and a final 
determination from Washington, D. C. 

Both janitors were entitled to vote but only one 
showed up for the election. 
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vmpression 


“Impression is often the balance-point between growth and stagnation. With a b 
product line for petroleum and other major industries, we find it most efficient 
to operate through independent divisions. They benefit directly by our advertising 
in the leading business publications covering Dresser markets. The total 
wmpression of all this advertising creates our desired over-all corporate identity.” 


John B. O’Connor, President, Dresser Industries, Inc. 


IMPRESSION— Consistent advertising helps create 3y concentrating your advertising in one or more of 
and maintain a favorable impression of your company the McGraw-Hill publications serving your major mar- 
among prospects for your products and services. In kets, you establish an identity for your company . 
today’s leading growth industries, more than 1,000,000 create preference for your products and services . 
key men who pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. help your salesmen close orders. 


-. McGraw-Hill 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y 
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Tapes of tough, thin Du Pont MYLAR‘ help cut 
material costs...size and weight of electrical cable | 


Thin sheet of “‘Mylar”’ polyester film retains 
its toughness and stability under extreme 
conditions of heat and moisture. 





“Mylar” resists moisture, temperature extremes. 


MYLAR’ helps improve product performance... cut costs 





Manufacturers of electrical cables are 
constantly seeking ways to cut material 
cost, speed production while improving 
cable performance. Also, industry de- 
mands for reductions in weight and size 
of finished cable have been mounting. 
That’s why alert cable manufacturers 
are replacing heavier, conventional ma- 
terials with tapes of ‘‘Mylar’’* polyester 
film.On an area basis, tough, thin ‘“‘Mylar’’ 
often costs less. It helps speed production 
with less machine downtime... helps cut 
size and weight of finished cable. 


** Mylar” is Du Pont's 
registered trademark for 
polyester film. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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This is one of the ways ‘‘Mylar’”’ is help- 
ing industry improve product perform- 





ance, develop new products or lower costs. 
Electric motors, for example, can be made 
smaller, more efficient with insulation of 
“‘Mylar’’...drafting film is more durable, 
resists rough handling. 





For helpful information on how you 
can capitalize on the opportunities to 
improve product performance and lower 
costs, write today for our new booklet. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Film Dept., Room B-10,Wilmington, Del. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 





BUSINESS WEEK This is the time of year—when auto showrooms are filled with shiny 
OCT. 10, 1959 1960 models—that many people get a yen to acquire a new car. 

But before you go ahead, you may want to consider the possibility of 

leasing a car on a long-term basis as an alternative to car ownership. It’s 


an idea that has been getting increased attention lately. 


The thing to keep in mind in considering long-term leasing is that the 
incentive is strictly a dollars-and-cents one. It isn’t like a weekend or 


vacation car rental where the major attraction is convenience. 
A BUSINESS WEEK 


To decide whether leasing is financially advantageous in your particular 
case, you'll have to do a little pencil work. 


Say you are trying to decide between buying or leasing a 1960 medium- 
priced model. Assume you can buy the car for around $3,400. Also, figure 
that normally you drive a car two years, then trade it in. 


You travel an average 15,000 miles a year. This means gas and oil 
bills totaling roughly $450. You'll also pay about $150 for insurance, and 
if you live in a large city, you’ll have a garage service bill of, say, $420. 
Finally, repairs and maintenance can be projected at $100 the first year, 
$200 the second. Trade-in value at the end of two years will be at least $1,600. 


So, total expense for the two years is $5,740—and you’re left with an 
asset worth at least $1,600. Net cost: $4,140. 





SERVICE 


Now look at a two-year lease. You'll probably find that you can lease 
a similar model for about $150 a month, maybe as little as $120. This 
charge usually covers 15,000 miles a year, maintenance, and insurance. 
You pay extra for gas, oil, and garage. Two-year cost: $5,340. 


Your mathematics shows that it would cost you $1,200 more to lease 
for two years than to buy and trade in. But this isn’t the whole story. 
There are several less obvious points to consider when you lease. 


¢ Gamble. You pay a premium—but you eliminate the chance of high 

dollar cost for unexpected maintenance charges. (You can buy a “lemon” 

and get stuck for expensive repairs even during the first year—despite 

the usual parts and service guarantee.) You also erase the chance you 

take on the used car market. At the time you’re ready to trade in, the 

™ market may be soft; or extra heavy driving may cut down your trade-in. 


m- ¢ Investment. You avoid a lump-sum cash outlay, and thus keep your 
“ money free for investment. In the example, the $3,400 tied up in a car 
aa purchase might have been invested to earn, say, $270 over two years. 


le, Figure this in, and the over-all purchase cost goes from $4,140 to $4,410. 


” ¢ Shopping. In leasing—as in buying—it pays to look around. You 


on may be able to better your first quoted price by $10 to $15 a month. Note, 
ver too, that a one-year lease is the most expensive—about $40 to $50 a month 


et. more than a two-year term. A three-year lease is about $20 a month 
Pe)» 
el. 


cheaper than a two-year contract. If you are interested in a small car, 
like a'Volkswagen, the monthly rental is in the $85 to $100 a month range. 


¢ Taxes. If you use the car for business part of the time, you can deduct | 
for tax purposes the pro rata share of the lease cost. If you use the car 
for business 15 days of the year, you can deduct about 4% of the annual cost. 


One warning: If you lease, be sure to read the contract carefully. 
They’re not standard. For instance, some provide for payment of gas. 165 
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Two-page 1959 tax form: The new federal income tax form 1040W 
(BW—Sep.5’59,p106) is now official. It’s designed for easier filing by those 
with income from salary or wages, no matter how large, but who receive 
not more than $200 in yearly dividends and interest. If you formerly 
received the regular four-page 1040, the streamlined version will be mailed 
to you by IRS. 


Looking forward to your next hunting or fishing trip? If you plan to 
travel by air, you'll find that domestic airline regulations on sports equip- 
ment have been revised and generally loosened up. There’s also more 
uniformity now among the carriers. 


Here are some general guides under the revised regulations: 


Firearms. Rifles, shotguns, or hand guns, either broken down or with 
essential parts removed, may be carried in closed cases on the free baggage 
allowance, or as hand luggage. It’s recommended that those with optical 
or mechanically adjusted sights be carried aboard. Ammunition, not per- 
mitted in cabins, should be packed inside other luggage in original containers. 


Game. Any dead game or fish, trophy, or hide can be checked on 
luggage allowance if packed to prevent contamination. Fish and meat, 
packed in dry ice, must be wrapped to maintain contents for at least six 
hours; cured hides and trophies must be packed in waterproof wrapping. 


Dogs. Hunting dogs can be taken on in any plane that has air-con- 
ditioned and pressurized cargo compartments. In older planes, it’s now per- 
missible to have crated dogs in the flight compartment. Check with your 
airline on details. But you may find it cheaper to ship the dog—or any 
equipment in excess of your baggage allowance—by air freight. In that case, 
you should give the airline one day’s notice so it can schedule the dog or 
overweight equipment for your specific flight. The cheaper air freight rate 
also includes pickup and delivery service. 


Fishing tackle. Airlines prefer that you carry fishing rods aboard, as 
long as they don’t intrude on other passenger’s space. Tackle boxes can go as 
luggage allowance or in the cabin if they’ll fit under the seat or in the 
luggage compartment. 


If you have been taking a dim view of increasing “tips and rumors” 
approaches by securities salesmen, one way to curb their activities is to 
report instances of misrepresentation and “boiler-room tactics” to national 
investment agencies and Better Business Bureaus. You might also want to 
read Security and Securities, prepared by New York’s BBB, 220 Church St., 
New York 13. 


Travel tips: Though space in private homes only has been available in 
Squaw Valley, Calif., for the 1960 winter Olympic games Feb. 18-28 (BW— 
Mar.21’59,p156), there are over 35,000 room accommodations ($5-$12.50 
per person) within a 50-mile radius. Requests for the entire 11-day period 
are getting priority from resort operators, particularly those located near 
the valley ... U.S. passports issued as of Sept. 14 are valid for three instead 
of the former two years, and are renewable at expiration for two years... 
The Traveler’s Health Handbook, all about how to stay well while abroad, 
has a chart of immunization requirements of 70 countries. Write Charles 
Pfizer & Co., 800 Second Ave., New York 17; free. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 10, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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AUTO AIRCON STEEL CABLE V-BELTS 


Abb 





Forget your experiences with V-Belts on air-conditioning units 


The U.S. Auto AirCon Steel Cable V-Belt has everything 
re quired in a belt for air-conditioning use. Here is a V-Belt 
that’s in a class by itself. It is equipped with pulling mem- 
bers of steel. A new patented curing method and electronic 
tensioning of the steel cords free this belt from vibration. It 
transmits power smoothly, quietly and efficiently—and in 
present automotive air-conditioning service lasts 1% to 2% 
times longer than any other V-Belt. Here are the unequalled 
advantages the engineers point out: 


e All-steel cable members lie in the same plane. 
e Wire cable members are straight, never wavy. 


Mechanical Goods Division 





Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


e Absolute uniform top width and belt thickness for better 
seating in pulley. 

@ Perfect dynamic balance. 

® Use of knurled mold insert provides maximum traction 
and alignment of outside idler. 

Our transmission belt field engineers stand ready to consult 

with you on any or all V-Belt problems. Drop us a line 

at address below. . . - 

When you think of rubber, think of your “U.S.” Distributor. 

He is your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, quick 

delivery and quality industrial rubber products. 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 





In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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“The 
smallest hole 
in your business 
insurance can let 
your profits 
escape” 
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almost put me out of business! 


How do you collect Accounts Receivable when you haven't 
got the records? That’s a question you might have to answer 
any day. A minor fire, a petty theft, and your records are 
missing. Your business is in trouble. 


Hartford Accounts Receivable insurance protects you against 
financial setback caused by the loss or destruction of these 
records. It’s one of the profit-protecting coverages that many 
. one of a wide range of 
coverages available from the Hartford to meet business insur- 
ance needs in many different fields. 


businesses shouldn’t be without. . 


Tailoring the specific coverages you need into an efficient 
program is a specialty of your Hartford Group Agent. This 
idea is meeting increasing acceptance among businessmen 
who consider both quality and price . . . men who weigh the 
reputation of the insuring company, and the character and 
experience of the Agent who serves them. 

All the experience of the Agent and of the Hartford Staff go 
into the planning of your Hartford “Profit Protection” pro- 
gram—filling gaps and avoiding duplication of coverages, 


working out economical combinations of coverages. You 
don’t worry about separate policies, agents, or premiums. 


And, of course, you get the convenience of the Hartford 
Premium Payment Plan. You carry all the coverages you 
need—and pay your premiums monthly, instead of tying up 
capital in lump payments. 

Ask your Hartford Group Agent to review your business 
insurance program. You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book under “Hartford Insurance.” Or ask 
your own broker about the broad range of business coverages 
available in Hartford quality insurance. 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


Protection for family... 
home...car... business 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY + HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY. HARTFORD 15, CONN. + THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON 12, MASS, 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 38, N.¥. 


« TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN, 
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Exploring the Super Heats 


In the past two or three years, there 
have been more developments in fields 
depending on really high temperature 
research than in all previous history. 
Since midsummer of 1956 (BW —Jul. 
21’59,p83), the Sputnik, Lunik, Ex- 
plorer, and Vanguard rockets have all 
been launched. ‘Transcontinental jet 
flights have become a commercial 
reality. Major nuclear power stations 
have gone into operation. In every 
one of these some part, some time, 
gets intensely hot. 

Dozens or more new high-tempera- 
ture-resistant materials—including both 
metallic and nonmetallic compounds 
-have been introduced. Even the 
problem of handling the ultra-high tem- 
eratures that a missile nose cone en- 
ounters during reentry into the earth’s 
itmosphere (temperatures of over 
3,500C) has been more or less resolved. 
¢ Still Not Satisfied—On the surface, 
the record of the past three vears is one 
f tremendous success in research and 
levelopment. Yet this week as 750 of 
the world’s top experts on high tem- 
yeratures meet at the Asilomar Confer- 
nce Grounds, outside Monterev, Calif. 
here’s an air of dissatisfaction. 

Despite all their progress in develop- 
ng materials able to withstand ultra- 
igh temperatures, scientists acknowl- 
dge that thev still know relatively 
ittle about the fundamental laws gov- 

ming the behavior of matter above 
,000C. This is the temperature at 
vhich tungsten, most heat-resistant of 

ll known elements, begins to boil 
drawing). Above this point, a new set 
if laws and principles comes into effect. 
ycientists must explore such areas as 
\igh-temperature chemical kinetics and 
\igh-temperature plasmas. 

Even the word “plasma”—indicating 

fourth state of matter lying roughly 
vetween liquid and gas—is such a com- 
licated concept that it is often con- 
fused even by those who are doing re- 
earch in the field. 
¢ Need Luck—“Most of the most strik- 
ing developments in high temperature 
research recently,” ruefully admits one 
\silomar conferee, “have come from 
lucky breaks.” 

Reinforced plastics are one example. 
\ year or so ago, nobody really seriously 
considered reinforced plastics for ultra- 
high-temperature use. Today they are 
regarded as among the best materials 
for this use. 

These plastics have the unusual prop- 
erty of being able to “ablate’” at high 
temperature—which means that the sur- 
face particles, layer by layer, turn di- 
rectly from solid to gas, continuously 
carrying off heat that would otherwise 
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My At 25,000°, temperature is equal to a 
shock wave in air at top missile speeds 
My At 15,000°, virtually all 
atoms are ionized 
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The real 
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find out 
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to molecules 
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all elements 
have become 
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the 


industrial Airbrasive Unit 


We cut a section from this fragile sea 
shell just to show that in a matter of 
seconds almost any hard, brittle mate- 
rial can be cut or abraded with the 
S.S. White Industrial Airbrasive Unit. 

Cool, shockless, super-precise, the 
unit uses a controlled stream of fine 
abrasive, gas-propelled through a small 
nozzle. It is so flexible in operation that 
the same simple tool can frost a large 
area or can make a cut as fine as .008” 

on a production basis! 

Almost every day new uses are being 
discovered for the Airbrasive Unit, in 
the lab or on the production line... 
shaping deburring . . . wire-stripping 

drilling ...engraving... frosting... 
materials testing...cleaning off surface 
coatings. 

All types of hard brittle materials... 
glass, germanium and other fragile 
crystals, ceramics, minerals, oxides, 
metal, certain plastics. 

Send us samples and requirements 
and we will test them for you at no 
cost. For further information write 
for bulletin 5705A. 

WRITE or CALL COLLECT 


Lilbhate 


New dual £ 
Model OD! § s « © 
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S.S. WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. 15A, 10 East 40th Street + Wew York 16, N.Y. 
Exclusive representatives for Arizona and California 
WEIGHTMAN AND ASSOCIATES, Burbank, Calif. 
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be absorbed bv the material. Because 
of this abilitv, they have become pre 
ferred materials for evervthing from 
missile nose cones to rocket chamber 
walls and nozzles. 

¢ Avoiding the Issue—In order to de- 
velop materials for the rocket-missile 
age, scientists have also been able to 
devise a number of other wavs of cir- 
cumventing the problem of high tem- 
peratures: cooling by evaporation o1 
radiation, or conducting the heat awav. 

Such devices, however ingenious, 
dodge the real problem—which is to 
find out what really happens to atoms 
and molecules at ultra-high tempera- 
tures. As makeshifts, thev: certainly 
won't be enough to cope with jobs like 
holding the million-degree temperatures 
needed to harness the fusion reaction 
for commercial use. That will require 
a whole new understanding of high tem- 
perature itself 
¢ Step by Step—The first step is, obvi 
ously, to probe carefully the area be 
tween 6,000C and 10,000C. What hap 
pens here will give a good idea of what 
mav lie bevond. 

Some of the idvanced work 
has been done on nitrogen, one of the 
simplest elements. Researchers have 
found surprising structural changes in 
the nitrogen molecule as it undergoes 
successively higher temperatures. At 
7,000C, the structure of the molecule 
begins to change; at 12,000C, the bonds 
between its pairs of atoms have 
stretched; at 20,000C, each pair of 
atoms in the molecule ionizes—some of 
the bonds have snapped entirely; at 30,- 
000C, the molecule has a_preponder- 
ance of free electrons. 

To the non-scientists, such changes 
might appear to be purely academic 
interest. It is precisely these changes, 
however, that turn nitrogen from a gas 
that is an excellent electrical insulator 
to a thermal plasma that is exactly the 
opposite—a good electrical conductor. 

Before scientists can ever hope to be 
able to predict the properties of other 
molecules at high temperatures, they 
will have to do similar research all up 
and down the Periodic Chart of ele- 
ments. 
¢ Outlook Hopeful—Right at the mo- 
ment, it looks more than ever as_ if 
such research, given the emphasis and 
money, could be accomplished fairl 
rapidly. 

“The big difference between the state 
of high temperature research today and 
three years ago,” says one symposium 
delegate who was also present at Berke- 
lev in 1956, “is that we have been able 
to develop some of the tools necessary 
to push temperatures up to a fantastic 
height and to hold them there.” 

Scientists evervwhere have been 
working on developing laboratory equip- 
ment such as high-intensity electric arc 
and image furnaces that focus all avail 


most 








material. 
temperatures up to 


able heat on the 
Chemical flame 
5,000C are attainable in most big 
laboratories right now. And a growing 
number of laboratories even have fluid- 
stabilized electric arc using 
fluids to hold temperatures steady at 
10,000C or even higher 

¢ What's Practical—A large percentage 
of the work being done in these labora- 
torics is centered, naturally enough, on 


spec men 


svstems, 


the immediate problem of developing 
new materials to satisfy the demands 
of rocket and missile designers. But an 
increasing amount of timc 1s 
spent on fundamental studies 
Norton Co., an industrial leader in 
high-temperature research, savs: “We're 
still doing considerable work on everv- 
thing from building ductility into cer 
mic matcrials to developing coatings to 
raise. the temperature-resistance — of 
known metals. But a growing amount 
of our effort now is in trving to under 
stand the properties of atoms and mole- 


being 


cules at very high temperatures.” 


his 


echoed by 


sentiment 1s scien 
tists at Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Stanford Research, and the other big 


independent research institutes engaged 
in high-temperature work 

“Research and development on the 
refractory metals is currently going on 


savs Battelle’s Robert 


This is because 


at a furious rate,” 
1. Jaffee these metals 
are badh immediately—for ad- 
vanced propulsion systems and the lead- 
ing edges of the jet planes. Molvyb- 
denum and niobium alloys, particularly, 
are exciting great attention.” 

But evervbody involved in the work 
is growing more conscious of the fact 
that the dav is fast approaching when 
we can no longer count on ingenuity 
to stretch the limits of knowledge about 
matter at high temperature 

Some present-day applications are al- 
ready limited by inadequate informa- 
tion about high temperatures, savs Gen- 
eral Electric’s J. H. Westbrook 

One of the pet ideas in some quar 
ters for vears has been the possibility 
of making high-temperature “metals” 
out of nonmetallic elements (such as 
ammonia or hvdrogen). At Brigham 
Young University, in preparation for an 
exploration of this idea, high-pressure 
ipparatus has been devised that is cap- 
able of reaching sustained pressures up 
to 200,000 atmospheres together with 
sustained temperatures of 2,500C. Tem 
peratures as high as 10,000C have been 
achieved in this apparatus for 
several seconds. 

There is a long-term gain to industry 
in such research, if it can be successfully 
completed. In addition to a host of 
new materials, it could mean immedi- 
ately the more economic reduction of 
ores. better utilization of hvdrocarbons 
from oil and natural gas, and even the 
gasification of coal. END 
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all the 
news 


_ for 
business 


decisions 


From the pages of Business Week... American Mare, Inc. 
makes small, light engines for jobs that diese/s have never 
done before...a salmon paradise on Newfound/and's Gander 
River attracts angling-minded executives... Rome may 
soon replace Paris as the fashion capital of the world... 
Wall Street says the bull market is correcting itself... 


News events like these are probably 
reported by hundreds of periodicals the 
world over. But only Business Week takes 
a second look for the exclusive benefit of 








$s “ipti to Busi Week are solicited and accepted 
only from management men in business and industry. Company 
and position must be indi d on all subscription orders. 






SMALL DIESELS AND BIG FISH 


executives. Business Week interprets the meaning of these 
events—and reports effects they might have on business 
decisions. This is Business Week’s unique service to man- 
agement. Its keen, analytical business reporting sets it 
apart from all other publications. It is useful to execu- 
tives as no other periodical can hope to be. This is why 
Business Week has a higher concentration of manage- 
ment readership than any other publication in the world. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE 








COMPLETE NICHE 


COMBINES: STOVE - OVEN 
SINK + REFRIGERATOR 
FREEZER - STORAGE 


GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING CORP 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 
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Break in Sight on Cancer 


Researchers say proof is 
near that many cancers are 
caused by viruses, and that 
vaccination will be possible. 


The day is fast approaching when 
science will be able to prove that a 
larger number of cancers are caused by 
viruses, and to think in terms of vac 
cinating humans against these kinds of 
cancers. 

This was evident last week in papers 
presented to the American College of 
Surgeons meeting in Atlantic City. 
With upwards of $1.2-million a year 
being spent on cancer-virus research— 
according to the National Cancer In- 
stitute estimates—the labs have been 
coming up with numerous and very 
promising findings. 

In rapid succession, and in different 
labs over the past few weeks, these 
results have been achieved. 

A virus has been isolated that 
causes the lymphocytic leukemia type 
of cancer in mice. 

A vaccine has been developed 
that should protect mice from this tvpe 
of leukemia (BW —Aug.29’59,p54). 

e Cancer in humans has been ar- 
rested by innoculating the patients with 
a souped-up solution of his own can- 
cerous tissue (BW —Sep.5’59,p65). 

e A definite pattern linking virus- 
caused cancers with other hormonal 
and body conditions seems to have been 
established. 

Most researchers are understandably 

rcticent about estimating how soon the 
public can benefit from these develop- 
ments. But Dr. W. John C. Heller, 
director of the NCI, is excited enough 
to say that “it should certainly be pos- 
sible to produce, for limited distribu- 
tion, some anticancer vaccine material 
as early as next vear. 
° Rationing—The first vaccines will 
not be a blanket protection against all 
kinds of cancer. Each will be aimed at 
protection against one form of the 
disease—for example, leukemia—and 
will be carefully rationed to a segment 
of the population thought to be most 
susceptible to that disease. For 
leukemia, the segment will probably be 
very small children and _ pregnant 
women in institutions, where careful 
controls can be maintained. 

The rationing will be as much a 
matter of continuing research as of 
safety. Thus inferences for humans will 
be sought in things like a recent odd dis- 
covery by Dr. James T’. Grace, Jr., and 
his associates at Buffalo’s Roswell Park 
Cancer Research Institute. This group 
found that the virus that causes leu- 


EXPERIMENTS of Dr. James Grace point 


finger of suspicion at viruses. 


kemia in some animals appears to do 
its lethal damage before or verv soon 
after birth. When mice were inocu- 
lated with live cell-free human cancer 
extracts, only pregnant or very young 
animals were affected. The inference 
is that some peculiarity of the systems 
of animals, present only at these times, 
makes them susceptible to the material 
in the human cancer extract that causes 
cancer to occur. 

Grace and his team made another 
odd, and perhaps very significant, ob- 
servation in connection with this set of 
experiments too. Although they used 
extracts from more than two dozen 
different human cancers in inoculating 
the mice, virtually ali the pregnant mice 
developed the same malignancy—cancer 
of the breast—while the baby mice were 
prone to leukemia. 
¢ Further Work—Of course, sweeping 
generalizations cannot be reliably drawn 
from the first few thousand tests. First, 
the mice experiments will be carried 
nuch further, to see if some unforeseen 
factor upsets them. After that, the same 
phenomena will be sought in other 
animals. The National Institute of 
Health is so impressed by Grace’s work, 
however, that it is allotting another 
$500,000. 

Thus armed, the team will next trv 
to find what common factor it is in 
the various human cancers that ends 
up by triggering the same breast cancer 
int pregnant mice. Grace himself is 
reasonably confident that it must be 
cither a virus, a nonorganic chemical 
fiagment, or a combination of the two. 
Grace reasons that the extracts he used 
on the mice were filtered to a point 
where only something as small as a 
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FRO MALT 





Basic ingredient in beer 

and ale—quick energy 
element in dairy drinks, 
cereals, baked goods, candy. 







Box 753, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Nourishing, 


refreshing 


BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The 1959 Annual Report of Basic Products Corporation 
is now available. If you desire a copy, write to 
Treasurer, Basic Products Corporation, 
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FROEDTERT 


Who goes for malt? Nearly everybody! 
Babies need it. Teenagers all but live on 
malteds. And almost every adult enjoys a 
refreshing glass of beer. No doubt about it. 
Malt is a healthful, flavorful, basic element in 
our daily diet. 


Over 90 million barrels of beer are brewed 
each year, and Froedtert’s brewery customers 
account for more than 80% of the barrel 
output in the brewing industry. This con- 
tinuous, stable consumption of Fro-Malt in- 
creases as our population grows, and is 
enhanced by the many new uses now being 
found for malt. 


What makes Froedtert the world’s largest 
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and the world’s largest maltster is 


A DIVISION OF 


BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


maltster? Every year, Froedtert takes the 
best of sun-ripened barley from the fine farm- 
lands of our country, scientifically nurtures it 
through nature’s critical routine to produce 
malt that is consistently pure, particularly 
aromatic and flavorful—Fro-Malt. It’s to- 
day’s most widely used barley malt. 


Froedtert Malt Corporation, and its com- 
panion maltster on the West Coast, Bauer- 
Schweitzer Malting Co., Inc., are members 
of the growing family of industries that form 
our company, Basic Products Corporation. 


Our products are basic, reaching the liv: 
of millions of Americans. And QUALITY i 
BASIC in our PRODUCTS. 


FROEDTERT MALT CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
BAUER-SCHWEITZER MALTING CO., INC., San Francisco, Calif. 
OTHER DIVISIONS OF BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION: 
Hevi-Duty Electric Company, and Como-Cast Corporation, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin; Anchor Manufacturing Co., Manchester, New 

Hampshire; Sola Electric Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


QUALITY is BASIC in our PRODUCTS 








Tiny sardine 
gives long wear 
to huge tank! 


Rusty tank? Just scrape and wirebrush 
to remove rust scale and loose rust— 
then brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp- 
Proof Red Primer over the remaining 
sound rusted surface. The specially- 
processed fish oil vehicle in the primer 
penetrates rust to bare metal. Saves 
time, money, metal —usually elimi- 
nates costly surface preparations. 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings, in many 
attractive colors, beautify as they pro- 
tect over-the-years. Prompt delivery 


from Industrial Distributor stocks. — 
— 





SEND US YOUR RUST PROBLEMS— l, 
WRITE FOR COLOR CHARTS! 








RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2426 Oakton Street + Evanston, Illinois 


T-OLEUM. 


Distinctive as your At local point, 
own fingerprint. Accept hardware, lumber dealers 
no substitute. . ) for homeowner use. 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeves | ’ eB eeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeee 


TRUCK USERS! 


here’s how to 
“OWN” your trucks 
worry free! 








-~  ——e = 
LEASE...for Profit! 
Use nationalease, the preferred service that doesn’t add to your costs 
.. . but saves. Saves unproductive capital and management time now 
spent on your trucks. When you lease a CHEVROLET .. . or other fine 
truck ... from the experienced independent nationalease firm in your 
area, you are assured an arrangement which ably 

meets your local service and equipment needs. 
Write us for the name of the nationalease com- 

pany in your area, and descriptive brochure. 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving principal cities of the United States, Canada and Puerto Rico 
23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE B-10+ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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virus or a non-organic fragment could 
remain. Microscopic studies have 
tended to confirm this. 

Moreover, the possibility that the 
mouse tumors might have been spon- 
taneous was ruled out by the size of 
the experiment. It was also ascertained 
that extracts from non-cancerous hu- 
mans will not induce cancer in mice, 
regardless of age or pregnancy. 

e Backtracking—Once the actual guilty 
material has been isolated, it will have 
to be identified chemically. ‘Then, work- 
ing backwards, Grace hopes to spot the 
same material in fresh human cancer, 
extract it in quantity, and grow it in 
a test tube. Finally, he will try to turn 
the material into a preventive vaccine. 

I'he end material might be either a 
formaldehvde-killed vaccine (similar to 
Salk vaccine) or an attenuated vaccine 
(such as cowpox) where the structure 
of the virus is changed to render it 
harmless vet able to build resistance to 
its lethal counterparts. 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 





Rabies in animals can be detected in 
a few hours bv a fluorescent antibody 
technique that seems ready for wide 
use, according to the U.S. Public 
Health Service The test was devel- 
oped by Dr. A. H. Coons of Harvard, 
and may also permit more rapid detec- 
tion of such human ailments as polio, 
influenza, typhus, Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, and venereal diseases. 

s 
A well 2 mi. deep may be sunk at the 
Army Chemical Corps’ Rocky Moun- 
tain Arsenal near Denver for the dis- 
posal of chemical wastes. The project 
is to test the possibility of pumping 
waste liquids down under pressure to 
dispose of them in the deep strata where 
there is no leakage into ground water 
supplies. Cemented steel casing with 
an inner casing of plastic would pre- 
vent leaks and corrosion. 

° 
Too little oxygen may be a prime fac- 
tor in the process of growing old, savs 
Dr. Ross A. McFarland, of the Harvard 
School of Public Health. McFarland 
cites experiments in which both normal 
and clinical subjects were deprived of 
adequate oxvgen; he says their mental 
and sensory reactions closely resemble 
behavioral changes in the aging process. 

* 
Multi-million dollar labs for research 
are planned by Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
and by the Aluminum Co. of America. 
Colgate will concentrate on such an- 
cient problems as baldness, graving 
hair, and wrinkles. Alcoa’s studies will 
concentrate on fields such as the be- 
havior of matter at high and low tem- 
peratures. 
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un- 
dis- Upkeep dollars saved are profit dollars earned 
ject when your office is equipped with Movable 
- HAUSERMAN Walls. The original beauty of your 
cee office is maintained without the constantly 
ter recurring cost of expensive repainting. Periodic MOVABLE HAUSERMAN 
vith soap-and-water washing keeps the baked-enamel 
pre- finish looking like new. INTERIOR WALLS 


You save again when it becomes necessary to 


ee change electrical wiring and telephone lines, UY CZO WLW, Be youll. Ct IO 


Wires and lines are easy to get at, and there are 
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ard no costly interruptions of your office routine. 

and The job is finished in minutes—really finished GOODIE aw, A facwer ean, 
mal with no need for repainting or patching plaster. 
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You'll receive other day-to-day benefits from 
minimum-maintenance HAUSERMAN Walls, too. 
For instance, when large office equipment or 
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furniture must be moved, it’s a simple matter j THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
; an ire wall section. It replace | 7397 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio ' 
C, h take OK OR CaN wae P . ' Hauserman of Canada Ltd., Mallard Rd., Toronto, Ontario 1 
10. easily, restores the original fine appearance Staab eciiill Weed Wiiliicaeeaik NI a ! 
sox . ee . u ry 
= without additional repair work. ' 
ae Ask your nearby HAUSERMAN representative : Newe : 
will about minimum maintenance and the other : 
be- HAUSERMAN efficiency factors... movability Company Title 
em- unlimited and business environment, Look in i 
1 City State l 
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In Economics 


West Europe Disturbed by U.S. Resistance 
To Higher Bond Rate Says Bank Economist 


Just back from Western Europe, Roy L. Reierson, vice- 
president and economist of the Bankers Trust Co., re- 
ports that “few informed European observers hold any 
change in the relationship of the dollar to gold to be 
imminent.” But Reierson 
found many Europeans 
“disturbed” by Congres- 
sional unwillingness to 
remove the interest rate 
ceiling on Treasury bond 
issues. It “forces the 
l'reasurv to rely on short- 
term financing” and “im- 
plies a preference for 
chronic easy credit and 
low interest rates.” In 
Western Europe, says 
Reierson, “the financially 
erudite are aware from 
personal observation how 
the practice of pegging interest rates at artificially low 
levels contributes to inflationary trends and to pressure 
on the balance of payments.” 

_Reierson warns against efforts to safeguard the U.S. 
balance of payments by erecting greater trade barriers. 
If the U.S. tries to cope with foreign competition by 
cuotas, higher tariffs, informal arrangements, and other 
restrictive practices, says Reierson, “we shall not only be 
raising the cost of goods to the consumer but shall be 
encouraging a renewed trend toward restraints on a 
worldwide scale.” On balance, he concludes, “this will 
do us considerably more harm than good.” 


Government's Built-in Stabilizers Denied 
Credit for Ending 1957-53 Recession 


Ernest Bloch, economist for the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, recently set out to find whether the econ 
omy’s built-in stabilizers—unemployment benefits, social 
security payments, crop supports, declining tax bills— 
stopped the recession of 1957-58. 

Bloch’s conclusion, reported in the current Review 
of Economics & Statistics: The performance of the 
built-in stabilizers was disappointing. 

On the expenditure side, Bloch says, only unemploy- 
ment benefits had an automatic, speedy, and direct 
cffect. 

On the receipts side, he finds that decreasing tax col- 
lections had slight effect on economic activity. A fall 
in corporate tax payments followed rather than led the 
upturn in business, because of the time lag in collection. 
Collections of withholding taxes on personal income fell 
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only slightly—and the decline came in the second quartet 
of 1958, near the end of the recession. 

Bloch concludes that the recovery owed little to any 
automatic fiscal mechanisms built into the economy by 
the federal government. Rather, he says, the federal 
role was more a matter of consciously boosting expendi- 
tures. 

s se & 


Lower Wages of Foreign Workers Held 
Not to Blame for U.S. Trade Woes 


Are lower foreign wages responsible for the U.S. bal 
ance of payments troubles? Two U.S. Labor Dept. 
economists, Faith M. Williams and Edgar I. Eaton, 
writing in American Economic Review, find no evidence 
that substandard wages have been a major factor in the 
flow of most goods from the leading trading nations of 
the free world into the US. 

In the vast majority of foreign industries, the authors 
hold, wage levels are not low relative to the country’s’ 
total ability to pay, computed on the basis of such fac 
tors as national income. In addition, they contend, 
foreign workers in any given industry are as well off rela 
tively as their counterparts in the U.S. 

But the authors treat their results as highly preliminary 
They caution that differences in supplementary payments 
to workers in each country and differences in national 
income data limit the value of their results. 


Study Backs Theory That Overhead 


Contributes to Creeping Inflation 


Strong supporting evidence for the argument of In 
diana University’s Charles P. Schultze that rising over 
head costs have been a major factor in creeping inflation 
(BW—Oct.3'59,p146) comes from Ruth P. Mack, of the 
National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research and the 
ofice of the mavor of 
New York. Examining 
trends in prices and costs 
of manufactured goods 
fron 1947 to 1957, Mrs. 

Mack finds that increased 

use of “non-productive” 

labor—in marketing, ad- 

vertising, research, and 

administrative jobs—plus 

heavy outlays for com- 

plex office machinery 

caused a widening gap 

between selling prices of 

manufactured goods and direct costs—payments to pro- 
duction workers and costs of raw materials. 

The Mack study, published in the Review of Eco- 
nomics & Statistics, indicates why manufacturers have 
been willing to boost outlays on overhead, even though 
this has meant marking up prices. The chief reasons: (1) 
prestige, (2) tax consideration, (3) hopes of bigger future 
profits, (4) belief price hikes wouldn’t hurt sales much. 
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TRUCK OWNERS You have fewer road delays with nylon cord tires. 


Whether you operate one truck or fifty, the extra toughness of nylon 
means money in your pocket. Nylon casings stand up under roughest 
use, offer many more safe retreads. Many truckers report costs down as 
much as 50% after they switched to nylon. Next time you buy new tires or 
new trucks, get the lasting blowout protection of nylon cord tires. They’re 


proved safest. And they give lowest cost per mile. 
THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH NYLON 


LOOK FOR THE NYLON IDENTIFICATION ON TIRE SIDEWALL BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 3 3 $ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U. 5. PAT.OFF 
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Learning the right way to fight fire. A Liberty fire-prevention engi- 
neer can help train your fire brigade in the handling of small fires. 


This he Ips you control fire loss in your plant, prevent injuries to your 
employees and keep compensation costs down. 


New leg gets a workout. At one of Liberty’s two rehabilitation cen- 
ters, an employee of a policyholder learns how to use his newly fitted 
artificial leg. To date, we have trained more than 600 industrial 
amputees, and nearly 90% of these returned to work. 
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How slippery is a slick floor? Scientists at our Research Center de- 
veloped a device for measuring accurately the slipperiness of a 
floor. The “slip tester,” as it is called, can help you make the floors 
of your plants, stores or offices safer. This cuts down on injuries, 
helps keep insurance costs low. 


New ways Liberty Mutual provides 


Protection in depth 


to safeguard your people...to cut 


workmen’s compensation insurance costs 


Liberty Mutual believes that the best way to 
help a policyholder cut his compensation insur- 
ance costs is to help him stop accidents in his 
plants and offices. That is why we make avail- 
able to our policyholders a broad range of extra 
services and resources. 

We call this protection in depth. Pictured 
above are some of the ways we help policy- 
holders get this protection. Each of these serv- 


ices is backed by the experience and dollars 





of the largest writer of compensation insurance. 

In addition to savings gained through 
reduced rates, Liberty's policyholders have re- 
ceived more than $491 million in dividends. 
Protection in depth helped make this possible. 
To find out how protection in depth can help 








you, just write or phone us today. 


Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


..the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY © LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY * HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Fleet and Crime 
Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Iniand Marine, Burglary, Homeowners’ 
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NEW DESIGNS and materials are expanding use of ball valve. Worcester Valve officials compare it with complex gate valve, at left. 


New Tricks for Ball Valves 


Improved ball valves are mak- 
ing gains because they’re cheap 
and simple, and have many of 
the virtues of standard valves. 


Taking an idea from a samovar and 
putting it into a missile or an atomic 
submarine might sound like a hangover 
from the Khrushchev visit. In the case 
of the improved ball valve, however, 
it’s a purely American trick. 

In the $1.5-billion valve business, 
ball valves have traditionally played a 
comparatively minor role since an ls 
version was patented for the spigot of 
an American-made samovar in 1888. 
But now ball valves have passed the 
$7-million mark, and changes in de- 
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sign and materials may help them steal 
the scene from other types of valve. 
Three small companies that specialize 
in ball valves think they may be ready 
to grab some of the spotlight from some 
of the industry leaders, too—partly be- 
cause their valves fill space- and atomic- 
age needs that no other valves seem able 
to mect. 

¢ How It Works—The new valves es- 
sentially are the same as the one in the 
samovar. A valve, of course, is a cham- 
ber placed in a pipeline with a device 
to regulate flow. In this case, the cham- 
ber contains a ball attached to a shaft 
with a handle, so it can be turned from 
outside. The ball has a hole drilled 
through its center (picture), usually the 
same diameter as the pipe. When the 


hole is in line with the pipe, the val 
is open and you get full flow of the ga 
or liquid. Give the ball a quarter turn 
and the hole is perpendicular to th 
pipe, so the ball’s spherical surfa: 
closes off the flow. 

In the old days, however, the frictior 
of metal ball grinding against metal 
seat made ball valves inefficient in aj 
plications demanding tight closur 
against high-pressure fluids. This pro! 
lem was hard to solve until material 
like synthetic rubber, nylon, Teflon 
and Kel-F came along. They. looked 
ideal for eliminating metal-to-metal 
contact and, being resilient, for achie 
ing new standards for tight sealing 
Teflon and Kel-F provide an additional! 
advantage that might also work for 
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This brochure 
can help 
YOU 
EXPAND into CANADA 


It shows you a time-saving, money- 
saving way to acquire a new plant, 
custom-built to your precise needs. It 
explains how a single organization 
will accept full responsibility for 
providing you with: 


SITE SELECTION 
DESIGN LAYOUTS 
COST ESTIMATES 
CONSTRUCTION 
FINANCING & 
LEASEBACKS 


Write today for a free copy 
of our Package Plan brochure. 


FINLEY W. McLACHLAN 
LIMITED 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
195 Fairbank Ave., Toronto, Canada 


. (ADVERTISEMENT) 
Changes in Motors 


Improvements make motors 
more reliable, help raise 
productivity in some cases 40% 


Obsolete facilities cost industry billions 
of dollars yearly in waste labor and mate- 
rials. In most cases this can be avoided. For 
example, latest machine tools are 40% more 
efficient than a decade ago. Use of such 
equipment increases production, cuts costs. 

On typical equipment, motor horsepower 
has doubled since 1949. Thus motors must 
also be more efficient, reliable. Improve- 
ments in insulation and use of materials 
such as aluminum have reduced size and 
weight of motors while increasing longevity. 


Century Electric is typical of motor 
manufacturers pioneering in new develop- 
ments. Result: motors that keep equipment 
going without frequent maintenance shut- 
downs. 

But Century also feels that application 
engineering is vital. Getting the right motor 
for the job is just as important as building 
long life motors. Century specializes in this 
sort of service for its customers. You can 
find out how it works by contacting Century 
Electric Company, 1806 Pine St., St. Louis 
3, Missouri. END 
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other valves, though they haven't been 
used in all of them: They're so smooth 
and slick they need no lubrication. This 
is important where lubricants might 
contaminate the fluid passing through 
the valve, or where extreme tempera- 
tures prevent lubricants from working 
properly. It also means less mainte- 
nance. 

¢ Many Virtues—Take these materials, 
add some design changes, and you have 
a ball valve that combines the virtues of 
other standard valves: 

¢ The full flow of the gate valve, 
which has a wedge that is raised or low- 
ered on a screw to plug into a receptacle 
at the bottom of the valve. Unlike the 
ball valve, this is hard to open under 
pressure. 

e The tight shut-off of globe and 
needle valves. The needle valve closes 
with a point that fits into a shaped 
opening, the globe valve with a beveled 
disk (it is named for the shape of its 
chamber). These valves also work on 
screw shafts; they're good for throttling 
flow to a desired rate. 

¢ The quick quarter turn of the 
plug valve, with the position of the han- 
dle indicating whether the valve is open 
or closed. Other valves have wheel han- 
dles that don’t reveal this. A plug valve 
is like a ball valve with a tapered cylin- 
der instead of a ball. Its hole, however, 
is usually narrower than the pipe, so 
flow is restricted. 

The ball valve has some advantages 
of its own, too, It’s cheaper and easier 
to make, using simpler shapes and in 
some cases broader tolerances than other 
valves. With a resilient gasket, it’s easier 
to make a tight seal with a sphere than 
with other shapes. And if any foreign 
matter gets into the valve it just piles up 
before the closed ball, to be flushed 
through when the valve opens. In a gate 
valve, the matter might get ground 
down into the gate and make the valve 
lose its tightness. 
¢ The Pioneers—The realization of the 
ball valve’s new potential occurred to 
several men at roughly the same time, 
and the race was on. Three companies 
got off the mark between 1954 and 
1956, and they're all trying to break 
records: 

¢ Howard G. Freeman left Rock- 
wood Sprinkler Co., a division of Game- 
well Co., in 1954 to found Jamesbury 
Corp., Worcester, Mass. He sold $2.1- 
million worth of ball valves last year, 
expects sales to hit the $4-million mark 
this year. Jamesbury is going so fast that 
one of Freeman’s friends says: “He 
needs sales management in reverse. Un- 
controllable growth can be a_ bigger 
problem than too little growth.” 

¢ Homer E. MacNutt and Robert 
C. McCray made a deal to buy Worces- 
ter Valve Co., a Worcester gate valve 
manufacturer, in September, 1955, and 
put it into ball valves. They've been 








paying for it out of earnings and will 
own it outright in another year. An out- 
side source estimates their sales at about 
$2-million, with ball valves’ quick 
growth compensating for a drop in gate 
valve sales. 

¢ Bernard L. Moss and Harry Bnit- 
ton started Hydromatics, Inc., Livings- 
ton, N. J., to make their version of the 
ball valve in 1956. Their sales ran about 
$3-million for the vear ended Aug. 31, 
and they expect to do $5-million worth 
of business this vear. 
e Sales Potential—None of these men 
expects the ball valve to be only a nine- 
day wonder. McCray and MacNutt 
figure it’s suitable for one out of five 
present valve applications, which means 
a $200-million to $300-million poten- 
tial. An independent research outfit 
more conservatively estimates that the 
ball valve market should reach $34-mil- 
lion by 1963—$14-million of it in mili- 
tarv sales. 

This helps explain why three bigger 
companies have turned to ball valves— 
W-K-M division of ACF Industries; 
Rockwood Sprinkler, Freeman’s old em- 
ployer, and the plastics division of B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Other small companies 
are also getting into the act, and indus- 
try observers think there may be some 
patent spats. 
¢ Different Designs—The three pio- 
neers are not likely to squabble among 
themselves on this score, however, since 
each has its own designs. When the 
Jamesburv “‘Double-Seal”’ valve is closed, 
the pressure from the stopped fluid 
tightens the plastic gaskets on both sides 
of the ball. The Worcester Valve 
“Econ-O-Miser” also has ring gaskets on 
both sides, but only the downstream 
side tightens when the valve is closed. 
In both valves, the ball has enough free- 
dom to move slightly to meet the re- 
silient gaskets under pressure from the 
fluid. 

In contrast, the Hvydromatics “Flo- 
Ball” valve has a ball fixed with great 
precision, to make a perfect closure 
without squeezing the plastic, and only 
the seals move under pressure. The 
ball rotates in small ball bearings, which 
enable the valve to handle higher pres- 
sures and make the ball easier to turn. 
¢ Prices—This extra engineering makes 
the Flo-Ball more expensive than other 
ball valves: a 4-in., stainless steel model 
of the small commercial version sells for 
$44.35. Similar models by James- 
bury and Worcester Valve cost $16.20. 
The differential doesn’t bother Hydro- 
matics officials, since they don’t expect 
to compete for many applications with 
the Massachusetts companies. They spe- 
cialize in valves for missiles, where one 
big valve may cost $10,000 or even 
$100,000. 

Ball valves are good for remote con- 
trol applications because they open and 
close so easily. Hydromatics and James- 
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of extra sales 


How many of the books shown here do you wish you had immediately at hand? 


Select one AS A GIFT! Choose from Industrial 
Engineering Handbook, Practical Office Time- 
savers, Successful Selling Strategies and seven 
other valuable books . . . your introduction 
to membership in the Business Book Club. 

If you are missing out on important business 
literature—if todays high cost of reading curbs 
the growth of your library—here’s the solution 
‘o your problem. The Business Book Club was 
designed for you. Organized in four sections, it 
provides an economical reading program that 
cannot fail to be of value to you in your field of 
immediate interest. 

(1) Business Administration 

(2) Personnel and Labor Relations 

(3) Finance and Accounting 

(4) Advertising and Selling . 

All books are chosen by qualified editors and 
consultants. Their thoroughgoing understanding 
of the standards and values of the literature in 
your field guarantees the authoritativeness of the 
selections. 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES. Every second 
month you receive free of charge the Business 
Book Club Bulletin (issued six times a year). 
This gives complete advance notice of the main 
Selections in each of the 4 sections of the Club 
as well as a number of alternate selections. If 
you want the main selection in your chosen 
Section, you do nothing; the book will be 
mailed to you. If you want an alternate selec- 
tion or the main selection from_one of the 
other three sections of the Book Club . . . or 
if you want no book at all for that two-month 

riod . . . notify the Club by returning the 
orm and age-paid envelope enclosed with 
your Bulletin. 


We ask you to agree only to the purchase of 
three books in a year. Certainly out of the large 
number of books in your field offered in any 
twelve months there will be at least three you 


two books 
your Club 


SEND NO MONEY NOW, just check ar 


you want—one FREE and one 


y 


as 


selection—in the coupon. (At the 


same time, check the one section of the club 


would buy anyway. By joining the Club you pr ar your major field of interest). Take 
adv 


save yourself the bother of searching and shop- 
ping, and save in cost about 15 per cent from 
publisher's prices. 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH UP TO 


vantage of this offer now, and get two books 
for less than the regular price of one. 





THE BUSINESS BOOK CLUB, Dept. BW-10-10 
330 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Business Book Club in the 

section I have checked below: 

€) Business Personnel and 
Administration Labor Relations 

I am to receive FREE the book I have indicated at the right along 


| © Finance and (| Advertising 
| with my first selection. You wll bill me for my first selection only 


Accounting and Selling 


at the special club price, plus a few additional cents for postage 
and handling. (The Club assumes the charge on prepaid orders.) 
Forthcoming selections will be described to me in advance and I 
may decline any book. I need take only 3 
in 12 months of membership. 


selections or alternates 


Check 2 Books: We will send the 
higher priced book as your FREE 
book: 


—Management and Organization, $5.95 
—Production Planning and Inventory 
Ccntrol, $6.40 
ae a + * ones Statement Anal- 
s. 0 


t Handbook, 





—Selecting Planning, and Managing 
Office Space, $7.25 
——— Engineering Handbook, 
4.9) 


—Techniques for Marketing New 
Products, $5. 
—The Evaluation Interview, $5.10 


—Practical Office Timesavers, $5.10 
—Successful Selling Strategies, $4.20 
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When your balance sheet shows 
too much cash is tied up in 
inventory and too little available 
for current needs, a loan on 
inventory may be the best solu- 
tion. To get the details phone or 
write today, 


a Not the least 
™@ among the many 


>, Japan's largest and friendliest 
; bank offers a wide variety of 
services. Among the most 
\ important is fostering world 
? trade. Fuji has the experi 
ence, facilities, and staff to 
help you find new outlets for 
your products or services in 
P AF-ley- lem lalemcalceles-dgcelepanaal- mara 
\ East. Write us for more in- 
pl 





formation. Or, if convenient 
come in for a chat. n New 


York City...42 Broadway. 
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DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 118 North Front Street 

New Orleans I, Louisiana 

MAgnolia 5353 

36 Offices throughout the Country 





To The Solution 
of Management 


CLUeS: seme 


EXECUTIVE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 








Secure a better position ($8,000 up) thru 
our personalized procedures. We have the 
knowhow & nationwide contacts to negotiate 
effectively & confidentially for you. Send $2, 





name & address for details (positions open 
included) mailed to you in _ confidential 
cover. Jepson Executive Service (Est. 1939) 


922 VFW Bidg., Kansas City 11, Mo 
SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


Need commission salesman?—To sell your 
products or to solicit contract work. We 
have them for you-——32,000 proven commis- 
sion sales agents. Albee-Campbell, Inc.,— 
National Clearing House for Manufacturers 
agents. New Canaan, Conn. Tel WO 6-4233. 


UNDERWRITINGS 


Capital For The Exnansion Minded. Estab- 
lished underwriting firm is prepared to un- 
derwrite security issues of $300,000 or more 
for companies seeking expansion. Company 
should have record of growth. Present man- 
agement will retain control. U-2746, Busi- 
ness Week. Class. Adv. Div., P.O. Box 12, 
N. Y. 36. N. Y 


PLANTS & PROPERTIES 


Industrial properties: Sell Lease Buy Lease 
| back. Millions of feet coast to coast. L.S. Nor- 
ry, 68 Curlew St., GL3-6783, Rochester, N.Y. 


SPECIAL SERVICES a 


Free! Two fact-filled brochures tell how to 
publish your book, get 40% royalties, author 
recognition and publicity. Write to Al Smith, 
Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 











We do plastisol coating & dipping for all in- 
dustries, short & long runs. Foamline Cor- 
poration, 182 Lyon Street. Paterson, N. J. 





bury make remote control actuators for 
their models, and Worcester Valve buvs 
actuators to sell with its valves. Hvdro- 
matics claims to be the only company 
to make a pressure-operated actuator 
that can be linked to a hydraulic servo- 
mechanism. The servo adjusts the de- 
gree to which the ball is turned accord- 
ing to the pressure of the fluid in the 
pipe, so that vou can throttle the flow 
to any desired rate. Ordinarily, ball 
valves are not used in applications where 
throttling is needed; they are either full 
open or full shut. 

As for materials, bronze, aluminum, 
stainless and carbon steels are standard. 
Jamesburv also makes a polvvinyl chlor- 
ide valve for corrosive fluids, and Hvdro- 
matics has a rare bird: a uranium valve. 
The Enrico Fermi nuclear reactor near 
Detroit will have its used fuel elements 
removed in a vehicle shielded not with 
lead, but with inactive uranium, which 
is even denser. The uranium ball valve 
will close the vehicle system and _ pre- 
vent inert gases carrying radioactivity 
from escaping 
e Market Goals—The uranium valve is 
a good example of Hvdromatics’ claim 
to the markets requiring the most so- 
phisticated valves. The company claims 
over 80% of the militarv ball valve 
business, and Pres. Moss savs he set up 
shop not to make ball valves as such, 
but to meet needs of the missile field; 
the fact that a ball valve turned out to 
do the trick was almost incidental. Hy- 
dromatics makes most of its valves to 
order, emphasizing cryogenic (extremely 
cold) services like liquid oxygen and hy- 
drogen. One of its biggest accomplish- 
ments is a 14-in. stainless steel valve for 
a rocket test stand. It closes in a quarter 
of a second on a fluid at a pressure of 
3,000 psi; the valve weighs 5 tons. Hy- 
dromatics has only recently started on 
commercial applications 

Worcester Valve, on the other hand, 
is concentrating on commercial sales in 
the “middle” market—for temperatures 
under 400F and pressures under 4,500 
psi. It expects petrochemicals to be its 
biggest market, and among its special- 
ties are high-vacuum applications. Pres. 
McCrav savs he sold Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratories a $15 Worcester 
valve to replace a $300 specially made 
unit for vacuum service. 

Jamesbury is straddling the line be- 
tween military and commercial sales. 
Much of its success comes from Navy 
contracts for ball valves for atomic sub- 
marines. Pres. Freeman says he won 
them on the basis of “performance, 
shock resistance, and sound level.” Low 
sound level is needed to avoid sub- 
detection devices. But Jamesbury is 
also shooting hard for commercial sales. 
Freeman claims 90% of the market in 
instant coffee manufacturing and says 
his valves are being installed on the 
Union Tank Car fleet. €ND 
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THE TREND 





The Real Winners in the du Pont Case 


When Judge Walter La Buy handed down his 
final ruling in the great du Pont-General Motors 
antitrust case last week (page 26), it was widely 
regarded as a victory for the defendants and a 
defeat for the government. Actually, it was neither. 
But it was a victory for the small stockholders in 
both companies, who would have been caught in 
a brutal squeeze if the court had not looked out 
for their interests. 

The government already has its victory in the 
bag—in the form of the Supreme Court’s decision 
which declared that du Pont’s ownership of 63,000,- 
000 shares of GM is a violation of the antitrust laws. 

The problem that faced Judge La Buy was to 

order a remedy for this violation without punishing 
the thousands of innocent investors in du Pont 
and GM. His answer was to direct du Pont to 
pass the voting rights on its GM stock along to its 
own stockholders. The two du Pont family holding 
companies, Christiana Securities and Delaware 
Realty & Investment, are forbidden to exercise these 
rights or to vote the 535,500 shares of GM that Chris- 
tiana already holds on its own account. Du Pont 
officers are forbidden to sit on GM’s board. All 
preferential contracts between the two companies 
are to be canceled. 
_ Stern as these measures sound, they are nowhere 
near stern enough to suit the antitrust attorneys. 
The Justice Dept. had asked the court to force 
du Pont to distribute all the GM stock itself, not 
just the voting rights. And it wanted the two hold- 
ing companies to sell their share of this distribu- 
tion on the open market over a period of years. 

The government’s suggested solution certainly 
would have cleaned up the antitrust violation. But 
it would have worked an intolerable hardship on 
stockholders. Owners of du Pont stock would have 
been forced to pay income taxes at full rates on the 
GM stock they received. And holders of GM stock 
would have suffered from an artificial depression 
of the market for as long as the distribution by the 
holding companies continued. 

The picture might have been different if Congress 
had passed the bill introduced by Rep. J. Allen Frear, 
Jr., which would have permitted distribution of the 
GM stock to du Pont shareholders without a tax 
penalty. But the Frear bill did not go through, and 
the Internal Revenue Service was happily oiling its 
shotgun, ready to shoot down the game the Justice 
Dept. would flush. 

In framing his remedy for the antitrust violation, 
Judge La Buy very properly concluded that he had 
a duty to protect “those who may become the inno- 
cent victims of this case, the stockholders and bene- 
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ficiaries in various trusts and institutions.” 

Under the circumstances, it is hard to see how 
Judge La Buy could have gone any farther than he 
did. And it is hard to believe that any higher 
court will order more drastic measures if the gov- 
ernment appeals. After all, the object of the anti- 
trust laws is to protect the public, and the forced 
distribution of GM stock would be a strange sort 
of protection for the substantial proportion of the 
public that has a stake in the two companies. 


Grasping the Nettle 


By placing a 5% coupon on an obligation matur- 
ing in just under five years, the Treasury has 
achieved a successful financing. The 5% rate, 
highest in over a generation, was more generous 
than the market expected, and attracted demand 
from a wide variety of non-bank investors. Thus, 
the issue not only sold well but, in addition, pos- 
sesses little inflationary potential. 

The high rate the Treasury paid was the main 
reason for its success. But considering the diffi- 
culties plaguing the debt managers, they deserve 
credit for a commendable job. They could not sell 
a bond with a maturity of over five years because 
the statutory 444% ceiling is below prevailing mar- 
ket rates; and they would have had to pay almost 
as high a rate on a shorter term maturity, which 
would have been much more inflationary. 

So the Treasury decided to pay a price that 
would attract bona-fide investors. The domestic 
economy does not appear threatened by a 5% rate, 
while our international position has been positively 
strengthened, for it will help draw foreign funds 
into our market. 

The success of this issue, however, does not 
solve the Treasury’s problem. It faces a succes- 
sion of refundings and new cash financings over 
the next few months, largely as a result of the 
short-term financing it has been doing over the 
past year. This means it must be coming to mar- 
ket again and again, which is an upsetting and 
unstabilizing operation. 

There is no easy way out for the Treasury. It 
badly needs more flexibility, including a lifting of 
the 444% ceiling on sales of long-term bonds. In 
the meantime, the Treasury’s decision to pay an 
attractive rate may help stabilize, at least over the 
next few months, the weak and nervous govern- 
ment market. The initial response to its offering 
suggests that the public is no longer as worried 
about inflation—and sinking bond prices—as it was 
earlier. 
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Y FINDING better ways to collect it, the 

Hoover Company has turned dust and 
dirt into pay-dirt. Today, Hoover is a leader 
in producing electric appliances, including a 
full range of dust collectors for the American 
home. 

In one of their plants, however, a problem 
was encountered that threatened to slow 
production. The hydraulic fluid used in 
aluminum die-casting machines sometimes 
escaped and, when it came in contact with 
the molten metal, created a fire hazard. 

After analyzing the problem; Shell in- 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 





THE HOOVER COMPANY, with the help of She! 








; we 
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Research, builds machines that ease household chores. 


PUZZLE: Find the best dust-collector! 


dustrial engineers recommended Shell Irus® 
Fluid, a remarkable emulsion of water in oil. 
Tests demonstrated that it can be sprayed 
into an open flame without catching fire... 
and that it can even act as a “‘fire-extin- 
guisher.’’ Furthermore, Hoover was able to 
use it at a fraction of the cost of other fire- 
resistant fluids. 


Developing a low-cost, fire-resistant hy- 
draulic fluid is just one of the ways Shell 
Research works to bring you better value 
wherever you see the Shell name and 
trademark. 


©1959, SHELL Oll COMPANY 
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CONVAIR'S F-106 DELTA DARTS - ALL-WEATHER INTERCEPTORS 


SILHOUETTES OF STRENGTH 


entering full-scale operational status with the U.S.A.F. Air Defense Command, Convair’s 
vorld’s fastest and highest-flying all-weather interceptor. These “silhouettes of 


F-106 is the 1 
latest and most spectacular of the delta-shaped interceptors pioneered by Convair, 


on of General Dynamics Corporation, are playing a vital part in helping the 
e Command in its mission of protecting your home and country! 
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